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Tms work we have already noticed, (page 163, of the Feb. 
No.) and it is unnecessary to repeat our commendation. Nor 
is it possible to transfer to our pages any adequate summary of 
a work which classifies the various aspects of modern infidelity, 
extracts from the whole circle of the current literature of scep- 
ticism the opinions and the arguments belonging to each class, 
indicates the fallacies of these arguments, and in a like histori- 
cal manner exhibits the causes of the existing infidelity and 
the agencies by which it is propagating itself. 

We cannot, however, dismiss the subject of this timely vol- 
ume with only a passing notice. The conflict of the Church 
with infidelity is of more moment than its conflict with Roman- 
ism or with any form of superstition ; and it demands the great- 
est learning, resources and earnestness of the Church. Though 
the infidelity of this day presents nothing new in its essential 
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principles, it comes in a form in which it would not be recog- 
nized by those who were familiar only with the more shallow 
and vulgar scepticism of the last century ; and it is as much 
more formidable, as it is more respectable and profound. 

It assumes the Pantheistic type, at once the most comprehen- 
sive, the most subtile, the most profound and the most fascinating. 

It allies itself with learning ; it entrenches itself in physics, 
in metaphysics, and in historical research. 

It allies itself with popular ideas of liberty, progress, and 
social reorganization, and thus makes itself popular in the 
work-shop. 

It allies itself in seeming friendliness even with Christianity; 
eulogizes it as the highest development of man; and, not at- 
tempting to annihilate it, aims only to secure its apotheosis by 
its absorption in Pantheism—like that of a Brahmin’s soul 
absorbed in the Deity. 

It allies itself thus with the inborn sentiment of religion, 
which has proved too strong for all direct assaults; and by 
stratagem, compels to grind in its own prison the blinded Sam- 
son that it could not destroy. Hence it has its pupils, and its 
churches. It even contemplates a liturgy wad a ritual. A 
recent work by Leigh Hunt is entitled, “‘ The religion of the 
Heart; a Manual of Faith and Duty.” Of this the Westmin- 
ster Review* says, “It contains what may be called devotional 


services for varied occasions, meditations upon the duties of 
life; * * * for ~~ on the conscience, on pleasure and pain, 


and the rewards and penalties of duty. * * * Giving extracts 
from Confucius, Socrates, Epictetus, M. Aurelius, St. Francis de 
Sales, Shaftsbury, Emerson, Richter, and others; the whole de- 
signed to form a kind of guide to a course of moral and devout 
reading. It is the object of the book to supply one of those needs 
of the popular mind, which the speculative rationalism is apt to 
neglect—to aid in the cultivation of sound habits and of reason- 
able religious affection. Jf the time has not yet arrived for the 
matured ritual of natural religion, the present effort will at 
least be regarded as a suggestion and a help in that direction.” 
Auguste Comte himself, the author of the “ Positive Philoso- 
ph y,” has recently constructed a “ Positive Calendar,” of 
infidel worship, on the model of the festival and saints’ days 
of the Romish Church. “It is nothing more than a public 
commemoration of great men; and, while Moses and Paul 
have a place in it with such heroes as Confucius and Mahomet 
and Voltaire, the divine man, the model man, Jesus Christ, 1s 
ignored.”+ The same tendency is indicated by the unmeaning 





* October, 1853. p. 299 t Pearson’s Infidelity, p. 109. 
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eant which Carlyle and Emerson have made popular, that 
work is worship. It all is intended to bring the instinctive 
religious sentiments into alliance with infidelity. 

1e modern scepticism does not deny the, inspiration of the 
writers of the Bible, but teaches that inspiration is common to 
all times. It does not deny God’s existence, but teaches that 
everything is God. Thus it “ compliments God out of”* both 
the Scriptures which he has inspired and the universe which 
he has created. 

We do not propose, however, to consider the external allian- 
ces which make modern infidelity peculiarly formidable; we 
propose simply to indicate some prevalent errors in its princi- 
ples of reasoning. 

We are aware that the adequate presentation of any branch 
of this subject demands immense learning. The scepticism of 
the day—however shallow or sophistical—compels us to hunt 
it through all the fastnesses of human science. It challenges 
us from the cloudiest summits of transcendental wage 8. 
it wearies us in tracing its obscure trail through the pathless 
jungles of metaphysics; it hurls at us Cyclopean masses of 
pre-adamic rocks; it blinds us with the dust of microscopic 
animalculae; it leads us through the labyrinth of all history, 
and compels us to trace the most degraded tribe of savages 
back to its origin in the common source of the race; it con- 
founds us with a Babel of tongues, puzzles us with hieroglyph- 
ics and cuneiform inscriptions, and compels us to dig up the 
ruins of buried cities. The Great Hearts, that are to kill the 
Giants of dur modern pilgrimage, must have weapons and ar- 
mor additional to those furnished in the Interpreter’s House. 

The limits of a single article will not permit a complete 
exhibition of the subject proposed. We must content our- 
selves with a few imperfect hints. 

We propose to show that infidelity in its processes of reason- 
ing sets aside the fundamemtal principles of belief, and in- 
volves the elements of universal scepticism. We must suppose 
that inquirers, as sincere and earnest as Blanco White and 
Sterling apparently were, will be able to come to some solid 
and comforting belief of Christianity, if they can be induced 
to reason on correct principles; to apply to Christianity the 
same principles of reasoning which they apply to other sub- 
jects, and to be satisfied with the same degree and kind of evi- 
dence which satisfies them and is made the basis of action in 
all other affairs. We are convinced that sincere but perplexed 
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inquirers for truth on this question, must usually find relief 
from perplexity and doubt, by correcting their modes of reason- 
ing rather than by multiplying the arguments for the truth of 
Christianity. It is our purpose to expose some of the false 
principles of reasoning, some of the elements of universal 
scepticism, involved in the arguments of infidelity. 
emonstrative evidence of the truth of Christianity is not 
to be demanded. Scepticism is often nourished by expecting 
a certainty of evidence of which the subject does not admit. 

Demonstration cannot be applied to actual existences, but 
only to abstract ideas. Mathematical lines and points do not 
exist ; they are but ideas inthe mind. Respecting these ideas, 
accurately defined, the mathematician may reason demonstra- 
tively ; but the moment he applies his reasoning to actual 
existences, the certainty disappears. Of his ideal triangle, it 
is demonstrated that the three angles are equal to two right- 
angles; but that it is true of any existing triangular body, he 
cannot be certain, for its sides may not be straight. He may 
demonstrate the mathematical laws of forces ; but the stiffness 
and friction of his material throw him out of the domain of 
demonstration so soon as he applies his laws to actual machine- 
ry. With his base line of the diameter of the earth’s orbit, 
with his refractor and a micrometer designating the 60,000th 
part of an inch, he measures an angle of one-third of a second, 
and from this minute measurement determines the length of a 
line from the earth to a star, 592,000 times the distance of the 
earth to the sun. The principles of his trigonometry are de- 
monstrable; but there may have been a defect im his instru- 
ment. 

When we claim, therefore, that a demonstration of the truth 
of Christianity should not be demanded, when we claim that 
- the inquirer should receive it on probable evidence and not- 
withstanding the possibility of doubt, we do not claim any ex- 
clusive privilege for Christianity, or any exemption from the 
universal laws of belief. We only claim that demonstration is 
applicable to ideas alone; and that all belief respecting actual 
existences must be founded on probable evidence and be open 
to the possibility of doubt. 

If moral and religious truth were confined to mere ideas, if 
we were permitted to give our own definitions and to reason 
upon them, we could go on from axioms to demonstrations with 
infallible certainty. But Christianity is concerned with actual 
existences and events ; and therefore it can rest only on proba- 
ble evidence, and must always be open to the possibility of 
doubt. In this respect, the evidence of Christianity is on 
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level with the evidence of all propositions respecting actual ex- 
istences. 

Here, then, is an error and an inconsistency of the sceptic, 
who refuses to make the doctrines of Christianity the basis of 
action, because he cannot demonstrate their truth ; he applies 
to Christianity a principle which he never applies elsewhere. Al- 
most the sum total of all his beliefs is founded on probable evi- 
dence. Almost all the acts of his life are founded on probability 
alone. Many of his most strenuous exertions are made on the 
basis of mere anecene It is wholly unreasonable and incon- 
sistent not to receive Christianity until all doubts of its truth are 
removed. “Nor do we well know what multitudes, who neglect 
religion on account of the alleged uncertainty of its evidence, 
oul reply, if God were to say to them: ‘ And yet on such 
evidence, and that far inferior in degree, you have never hesi- 
tated to act, when your own temporal interests were concerned. 
You never feared to commit the bark of your worldly fortunes 
to that fluctuating element. In many cases you believed, on 
the testimony of others, what seemed to contradict your own 
senses. Why were you so much more scrupulous in relation to 
Me ? 99% 

And here let it be further considered that, in refusing to be- 
lieve Christianity, or the existence of God, the doubter does 
not have the certainty that it isnot true. That God exists not, 


has never been demonstrated. In fact, as Foster has eloquent- 

ly shown, nothing short of omniscience can qualify any bein 

to affirm that there is no God. If there is ag oy. in the uni- 
1 


verse which he does not know, that which he does not know 
may be that which would lag even to him, the existence of 
God. If there is to take place any event in all coming eterni- 
ty which he does not foresee, that unforeseen event may be the 

roof that there is a God. That Christianity is false has never 

een demonstrated. If a man becomes an atheist because the 
evidence of God’s existence is not demonstrative ; if, for a sim- 
ilar reason, he renounces Christianity, yet, at least, an equal 
uncertainty impairs the evidence on which he rests his disbe- 
lief; and we have the strange spectacle of a man declaring 
that Christianity cannot be believed because its evidence is 
uncertain, and yet believing it is false on evidence equally un- 
certain; a man setting himself, with all his powers, to oppose 
and revile Christianity, because it is possible to doubt its truth, 
and governing his whole life by the supposition that it is false, 
while yet he Seon that its falsity has never been demonstra- 
ted, is opposed by most important evidence, and open to the 
most grave doubts. 


* Rogers’ Reason and Faith ; Edinburgh Review, 1849. 
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The first principle, then, to be received in inquiring into the 
truth of Christianity is, that from the nature of things demon- 
stration is impossible, that the evidence which supports it 
must be probable evidence, and that doubt must always be 
possible; that in this respect the belief of Christianity is like 
every belief that controls the practical affairs of life; and that 
if, for this reason, a man disbelieves it, he is shut up to the ne- 
cessity that even his disbelief must rest on the same kind of 
probable evidence, and be at least as much open to doubt. 

II. A second error in the reasoning of infidels is that they 
give an undue weight to objections and undervalue positive 
evidence. 

The usual attitude of scepticism is that of gazing on objec- 
tions and overlooking evidence. The mind revolves the diffi- 
culties in the way of believing, and in all its processes occupies 
itself with them, while the evidence is blinked. If sceptics 
would candidly examine their own mental states, they would 
usually find themselves in this attitude. And in this attitude 
the belief of any proposition becomes impossible. The scep- 
tic’s objection, occupying his mind, shuts the whole field of 
vision, and, like the fly in the telescope, seems to his imagina- 
tion a monster, devouring the sun and destroying all the Tight 
of the universe. Such a state of mind is unphilosophical and 
illogical; it is incompatible with all correct reasoning, and 
makes the discovery of the truth, or its intelligent reception, 
gay ervee= 

ecordingly, the mass of sceptical literature bears the extra- 
ordinary, we may even say the unique characteristic, of being 
composed of objections. ‘The modern German infidelity has, 
indeed, attempted something more positive; but even this, 
when examined, is found to contain the same fatal characteris- 
tic. It even comprises the objections of the old English infidel- 
ity, and to a surprising extent consists of these vulgar objec- 
tions, presented under the specious forms of a more profound 
hilosophy and a more learned criticism. It is the custom of 
infidelity to discharge its small artillery of objections, and 
hiding itself in the smoke, imagine that it has deatrepen the 
fortress of evidence which it no longer sees. The attack of 
German infidelity is of the same character; it has only sueceed- 
ed in startling the world by a louder report and hiding itself in 
a denser smoke. 

Could this process of scepticism be reversed, would the 
sceptic fill his mind with the positive evidence, and give to ob- 
jections only their proper share of attention, the whole aspect 
of his belief would Me changed. 
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But this error does not consist merely in giving to objections 
more than their proper proportion of attention, but in givin 
weight to objections which, according to every rule of soun 
reasoning, ought to be set aside as invalid and absolutely of no 
account. Objections, in order to be worthy of consideration, 
must impugn the evidence on which the proposition in ques- 
tion rests. All other objections are entitled to no considera- 
tion. Objections founded on our ignorance are of no vitality 
against evidence founded on our knowledge. 

Objections of this sort are peremptorily set aside by all hu- 
man science ; they are deemed unworthy of a et eae a 
no obligation to answer them is recognized. The announce- 
ment of the modern system of astronomy encounters the ob- 
jection that it contradicts the senses of the whole human race; 
yet the astronomer only demands attention to his evidences, 
and takes no notice of this formidable objection. The an- 
nouncement of the discovery of potassium, a metal which takes 
fire on contact with water, contradicted the universal expe- 
rience of man ; yet the chemist took no pains to answer the ob- 
jection ; he only called attention to the evidence of the fact. 

he results of mathematical demonstration itself are sometimes 
chargeable with apparent absurdity. Ifa moving point has for 
the law of its motion that it move half of aninch in the first min- 
ute, quarter of an inch in the second minute, and so on, travers- 
ing in each minute one-half of the distance traversed in the pre- 
ceding minute, it is mathematically demonstrable that this 
moving point may be approaching the terminus forever and yet 
never reach it; and thus we find infinity in an inch of length, and 
a perpetual approach to a fixed point, without the possibility of 
reaching it forever—conclusions which might seem to be open 
to. the objection of absurdity. The same objection lies against 
the demonstration that the asymptote perpetually approaches 
the curve, but never meets it. 

In truth, the most certain conclusions of science are open to 
objections which have never been explained. Even the every 
day convictions of common sense are open to unanswered ob- 
jections. The human mind has scarcely a belief which it does 
not hold in defiance of objections. It is accordant with philos- 
ophy, and logic, and common sense, to believe on evidence in 
spite of objections. It belongs to the very condition of finite, 
and therefore ignorant beings. To refuse to believe a ae 
till every objection is answered, is equivalent to refusing al 
belief; it results in universal scepticism. 

The same principle is applicable to Christianity. The mass 
of the objections against it are founded on our ignorance ; they 
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are directed against its propositions and do not invalidate the 
evidences of those propositions. Such objections are of no ac- 
count; the inquirer must peremptorily dismiss them ; he is not 
to recognize any obligation to answer them ; on the line of evi- 
dence he is to march to the conclusion, resolutely disregardin 
the objections which crowd up out of his ignorance aroun 
him, as he would disregard the hobgoblins created by his 
own phantasy out of the dark. 

In claiming this for Christianity, we claim no exemption 
from the ordinary principles of reasoning and common sense; 
we only demand the application to inquiries respecting Chris- 
tianity, of the same method of treating objections which is used 
in all other inquiries; we only expose the error of the infidel in 

iving an importance to the objections to Christianity which 

e never gives to objections of the same kind in other inqui- 
ries ; we only indicate the method by which alone a solid be- 
lief can be attained on any subject whatever. 

It is true men hold many beliefs to which they do not often 
think of any objection. But this is only because, pursuing the 
course which philosophy and common sense require, they have 
so long dwelt on the evidence and turned their thoughts away 
from objections, that they are scarcely aware of the existence 
of objections. Let them begin to reinvestigate their beliefs in 
the spirit of scepticism ; let them refuse to believe while any 


ee remains unsolved; and they will find objections 
e 


which they cannot answer, and perplexities which they cannot 
resolve, pertaining to every belief whatever. 

III. A third error in the reasoning of infidels is an exclusive 
confidence in the evidence of the senses. It involves the as- 
sumption that the evidence of the senses is the only reliable 
evidence. 

This assumption, as an undefined impression, is widely preva- 
lent, and is the great source of the common difficulty in receiv- 
ing the truths respecting spiritual realities. It is the funda- 
mental principle of the various systems of materialism. It was 
long ago incorporated into the sensational philosophy of Hobbes. 
It has now received its boldest avowal in the Positive Philoso- 
phy of Comte. 

t is the teaching of this bold philosophy—if that can be 
called philosophy which forbids all inquiry into causes, wheth- 
er efficient or final, and restricts all investigation to phenom- 
ena and their laws—that human intelligence passes through 
three stages; the infantile, or supernatural, which refers 
phenomena to supernatural causes; the metaphysical, which 
refers phenomena to abstract forces; and the positive, which 
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simply investigates and classifies phenomena, and sets forth 
their relations and laws.* This positive philosophy is claimed 
by Comte to be the culmination of all human progress. But it 
is the most absolute circumscription of all inquiry to the 
teachings of the senses alone. It necessarily assumes that the 
only trustworthy evidence is that of sense. 

The first objection to this position of materialism is, that it 
is an assumption. It assumes as the basis of all science a neg- 
ative proposition entirely unsupported by eg ; and thus at 
the very start begs the question and postulates the very prop- 
osition that is under debate. 

It also demands a kind of evidence which from the nature 
of the subject is impossible ; for the very nature of spirit pre- 
eludes the direct revelation of itself to the senses. Material- 
ism assumes in the outset that the existence of spiritual sub- 
stance is impossible. 

The belief that the senses give the only certain evidence is 
denied by the practice of daily life. All men continually cor- 
rect the testimony of the senses respecting distance, magnitude, 
and form, by the more trustworthy teachings of the mind. 
The impressions of the senses may be more vivid than the teach- 
ings of reason; but they are less reliable; on all matters 
except religion men daily correct the impressions of sense by 
the teachings of reason, and thus confess the superior trust- 
worthiness of the latter. The popular scepticism, therefore, 
which finds a difficulty in believing the existence and immor- 
tality of the soul and the existence of God, because the senses 
do not reveal these realities, involves the error of demandin 
a kind of evidence of which the subject does not admit, aan 
the assumption that sensible evidence has a superiority of cer- 
tainty which it has not, and which the daily practice of men 
on all other subjects confesses that it has not. 

Another objection to this principle of materialism, is that it 
fails to account for the existence of various ideas which are 
the most generally and persistently present in the human mind. 
Such are the ideas of the beautiful, of right and wrong. Such 
also is the idea of power or of efficient causes. The Positive 
Philosophy confines all knowledge to the observing and clasi- 
fying of appearances. It treats of phenomena and their 
laws; but from these laws it carefully excludes the idea of 
efficient causation; the laws are only the generalization of 
facts. Every man believes in power, in efficient causation ; 
yet sensation cannot originate this belief, and the sensational 
science cannot account for its existence. According to the 
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system of Comte, according to any system which finds no 
evidence reliable but that of the senses, no man has any right 
to believe in power, or efficiency ; it is extruded from knowl- 
edge. 

Equally fatal is this system to the belief in any substance 
or essence. It presents no ground for believing either my 
own existence oz the existence of the external world. Every 
man does believe his own existence and the existence of exter- 
nal objects; and yet if the senses are the only reliable evi- 
dence, this universal belief is utterly baseless: and the sensa- 
tional philosophy cannot account for its existence. 

When I taste the sweetness of an apple, all that the sense 
imparts to me is the sensation of sweetness. A sensation is 
neither belief, opinion, nor knowledge: it is a sensation ; and 
a sensation is all that a sense can impart. If now I merely 
say, “I have a sensation of sweetness,” I have affirmed what 
the sense of taste never communicated, viz: my own exist- 
ence, the relation of the sensation to myself, and my own 
knowledge of this relation. If I say, “The apple is sweet,” 
I affirn still other truths which the sense has not taught me, 
viz: the existence of the apple, its relation to the sensation as 
a cause, and the existence of the sweetness as an objective 
quality of the apple. If now I adopt the assertion of the 
sensationalist and the boasted proof of it, and affirm: “I 
know that the apple is sweet, because I have tasted it ;” in this 
affirmation, besides the beliefs already named which sense has 
not originated, I have announced several new ones, such as 
these, that I am te trust my own mental operations; that I am 
the same person as I was when I tasted the apple; that the 
apple is the same apple; that the apple would produce the 
same sensation again. Sense has imparted to me simply a sensa- 
tion of sweetness ; behold what a multitude of beliefs immediate- 
ly cluster around that sensation ; and yet for these beliefs sense 
alone has furnished no evidence ; if sense is the only trustwor- 
thy evidence, I have no right to hold these beliefs; if knowl- 
edge is confined to phenomena and their classification, all 
these beliefs are extruded from the domain of knowledge. 
And yet it is impossible for any man, when he tastes the apple, 
to avoid receiving all these beliefs. 

Thus this system of falsely-called philosophy forbids the 
belief in any substance or essential existence whatsoever; it 
forbids the belief of my own existence and of the existence of 
the external world. And yet it fails to suppress these univer- 
sal beliefs; it fails to account for their necessary existence ; 
and prohibits all inquiry into their cause. 
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It professes to present an all-comprehending empirical phi- 
isuater But by its own first principles it suicidally makes 
even its boasted experience impossible ; for experience is im- 
possible without ideas independent of itself; it implies an ob- 
server and his personal identity ; it implies external objects to 
be observed ; it implies some relation of phenomena to the ob- 
server; it assumes a uniformity in nature. Without these 
assumptions experience would yield only a mass of facts or 
rather of appearances, without a possibility of establishing 
general laws ; observations, however numerous, would give no 
ground for justifying the expectation of a uniformity of phe- 
nomena under precisely the same circumstances. 

This science of the senses excludes from knowledge not 
powers and essences alone, but objective phenomena also. It 
not only banishes metaphysics and ontology, it not only forbids 
the inquiry for efficient causes and the belief of essential exist- 
ences, but it involves also the impossibility of knowing any- 
thing of external phenomena. The senses impart nothing but 
sensation ; the leap which the mind makes from the sensation 
to the outward existence is no more supersensuous, than the 
leap which it makes from the sensation to the objective phe- 
nomenon. In the one case not less than the other, the belief 
is a primary belief, resting solely on the subjective position of 
the soul itself. Thus the ground for believing even external 


anyon is swept away. ae is left that is certain, but 


are sensation. Thus this bold phi osophy, which sets out to 
bring all knowledge to the solid basis of the senses, comes out 
into identity with the most shadowy idealism ; nothing is cer- 
tain but impressions. Thus this boasting philosophy which 
sets out to sweep away all doubt and to make all knowledge 
certainty, issues in universal scepticism, and plunges us into 
the pitchy and suffocating fumes of that bottomless abyss. 

The so-called philosophy of Comte is the boldest avowal of 
the dependence of all knowledge on the senses. But he him- 
self, is obliged to use principles which the senses never can 
teach, principles of the very sciences of metaphysics and on- 
tology which he is most careful to ignore. 

Here it is interesting to note the essential unity of infidelity 
in its most diverse forms. Materialism, as we have just seen, 
results when strictly held to its own principles, in the most 
shadowy idealism. And on the other hand, Pantheism, in its 
most idealistic aspects, seems to come out at last into sheer 
materialism. Its assumption of the substantia una et unica is 
the assumption that but one substance exists; that that one 
substance is the substance of which our senses take cogni- 
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zance; and that no power exists except the blind laws of this 
universal substance. And what is the difference between this 
theory—however disguised—and the bald materialism of 
Comte ? 

In truth all infidelity is essentially Sadduceeism. The spirit 
of Sadduceeism is its source and the letter of Sadduceeism is 
the issue to which it always tends. Comte has vigorously 
grasped and ae stated the most vital element of scepticism 
in all its forms. Once admitting the existence of spiritual sub- 
stance, absolutely and cneutially distinct from material sub- 
stance, and there is no longer any difficulty in admitting the 
existence of a personal God. Once admit the existence of a 
personal God, and all improbabilities of a miraculous revela- 
tion and redemption is removed, and Christianity can easily 
be shown to be rational. 

IV. A fourth error which vitiates the reasoning of infidelity 
is its rejection of postulates or primary beliefs. 

All knowledge rests ultimately on postulates. To insist on 
proving everything is to make it impossible to prove any- 
thing. As God “hangeth the earth upon nothing,” the whole 
fabric of human iaveleien rests on a foundation equally in- 
=. and firm. 

1is is true of all knowledge respecting matter, not less than 
of knowledge respecting spirit. Every conclusion of natural 
science rests ultimately on postulates. This, however, does not 
constitute any objection in the infidel’s mind to believing the 
facts of natural science. He is loud in his boasts of certainty 
in this department of knowledge. He does not even think of 
the primary truths, incapable of proof, on which all his cer- 
tainty rests. It is only in inquiries respecting religious truths 
that like a Hindoo sage he requires you to go down in a diving 
bell beneath the fathomless depths and show the very tortoise 
which is the last support of the whole fabric of knowledge. 
This is a gross injustice to religious truth, to reject it because 
at a certain point proof becomes impossible, while the same is 
equally true of the evidence of all belief whatsoever. Here, 
again, infidelity incorporates into itself an essential element 
of universal scepticism ; it takes a position which makes all 
belief impossible. The same reasoning which precluded the 
belief that any spiritual being, or that God exists, equal 
precludes the belief of the existence of matter or of my- 
self. The latter belief rests as entirely on postulates as the 
former. 

In speaking of primary truths, postulated as the basis of all 
knowledge, we do not mean that they are propounded always 
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as abstract propositions; nor even that, if propounded thus, 
every human being would immediately assent to them. We 
do not suppose that this is true, even of mathematical axioms. 
If a child or a savage were told that the whole is always greater 
than any of it parts, he might not immediately assent ; because 
he might not comprehend it in this abstract proposition. 
Universal and immediate assent to the abstract statement of 
an axiom is not necessary to justify the claim that it is an 
axiom or self-evident truth. But such an axiom is always rec- 
ognized in the concrete; in every instance, the human mind 
acts on the supposition that it is true. Whether the truth is 
stated in words or not, whether it assumes in the thoughts the 
form of a proposition or not, it is always acted upon as true. 
There are primary truths which every human being recognizes 
in this way, as necessarily true. 

The attempt has been made to ascertain what is the last pos- 
tulate, the very apex on which rests the inverted syenenilt of 


knowledge. is is an enquiry which it is, perhaps, impossi- 
ble to answer. Yet there is one principle which is at least 
indispensable to all belief; and that is, that a necessary belief 
of the human mind is true; or that the human mind must 
confide in those of its own beliefs, which invariably arise, and 
the contradictory of which it cannot believe. The mind has a 
right to confide in its own intuitions. It may not be said 


perhaps that this belief is more fundamental that the belief of 
our own existence; for it seems to imply our own existence ; 
and yet itis only by our confidence in our own intuitions 
that the belief even of our own existence can be justified. 
Here then is the beginning of all belief; it is the mind’s con- 
fidence in itself. It is only as the mind unwaveringly confides 
in itself that it can believe or reason at all. And no man can 
deny the reasonableness of this confidence, because to it he 
must appeal in the very process of proving it unreasonable. 

This confidence in its own intuitions, the mind always exer- 
cises in reasoning respecting material phenomena. ould it 
equally confide in itself in its reasonings respecting spirit, it 
might reach an equally solid belief respecting spiritual exist- 
ence. It plunges into infidelity because, when it leaves the 
sphere of sense, it ceases to confide in the intimations of its 
own nature. 

This subject is too vast and too profound to be fully dis- 
cussed in this article. We will confine our remarks to a single 
point illustrative of our position. When a sensation is expe- 
rienced, the mind leaps intuitively from the sensation to a belief 
of external material existences. Are there any impressions anal- 
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ogous to sensations produced on the soul from which the soul 
may pass with equal directness to the belief of spiritual exist- 
ences ? 

We answer, Yes. It will te remembered that sensations are 
not beliefs, truths, nor propesitions ; they are only sensations, 
or, in the general sense of the word, feelings, which become 
the occasion of beliefs and of propositions. So in the affirma- 
tive which we are maintaining, we do not speak of beliefs, 
truths, or propositions, but only of impressions occasioned by 
the spiritual world, analogous to the sensations occasioned b 
material things, and becoming, like them, the occasion of well- 
founded beliefs. This we do affirm. As the soul of a musi- 
cian has a susceptibility which thrills responsive to the sound 
of music, the spirit of man has spiritual susceptibilities which 
thrill in response to spiritual ideas ; thrills, which furnish the 
occasion nd the justification of believing in spiritual existen- 
ces, as sensations furnish the occasion and justification of be- 
lieving in material things. The child puts to his ear a sea- 
shell, and says he hears the roaring of the ocean from which 
the shell was taken ; but in the soul of the child itself whispers 
the vast and far eternity to which the child belongs. 

Illustrations of this truth créwd upon us. The idea of moral 
excellence and of moral obligation finds its place and its re- 
sponse in every human heart. The idea of accountability 
causes the soul to thrill with the “ fearful looking for of judg- 
ment.” The idea of God touches the deepest feelings of the 
soul,* and, as a matter of fact, has made its impression on 
every race of men. The almost universal sense of guilt and 
struggle to propitiate the Divine favor, are but spiritual sensa- 
tions, the thrill and quiver of the universal human heart under 
spiritual ideas. 

But leaving the crowd of instances, we may secure greater 
distinctness by dwelling a little more at length on one. We 





* The effect produced on deaf mutes, whose minds have attained some matu- 
rity, by the first communication of the idea of God, confirms this assertion. 
Such was the experience of Massieu, a pupil of the Abbe Sicard. When the 
Abbe, after preparing his mind to understand and to receive the idea, an- 
nounced to him, as the Author of all wh'-h he saw around him, “ God, the ob- 
ject of our worship, before whom the heavens, the earth, and the seas quake 
and are as nothing, Massieu instantly became terrified, and trembling as if the 
majesty of this great God had rendered itself visible, and had impressed all his 
being, he prostrated himself, and thus offered to this great Being, whose name 
then tetek his view for the first time, the first homage of his worship and ado- 
ration. When recovered from this eestasy, he said to me by signs these beau- 
tiful words, which I shall not forget while I have life: ‘Ah, let me go to my 
father, to my mother, to my brothers, to tell them that there is a God; they 
know him not.’””—American Annals of Deaf and Dumb, vol. vi, p. 140. 
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refer to the peculiar impression under which the soul thrills 
at the contact, or the idea of contact, with the world unseen. 

The imagined appearance of a visitant from the spiritual 
world overwhelms a man with awe. “In thoughts from the 
visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came 
upon me and trembling, which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh stood 
up.” It is not the dread of danger. The same man might 
march to the cannon’s mouth without trembling. It is a pecu- 
liar awe under which the man quivers at the approach to the 
spiritual world. Warriors, who never feared in battles, quake 
at their own fancies, when they fancy that they have seen a 
spirit. 

PA man cannot even hear of such apparitions without a pecu- 
liar terror, such as no other cause excites. That keen obser- 
ver of human nature, Sir Walter Scott, remarked that when any 
company are in an evening listening to stories of ghosts—how- 
ever enlightened, and convinced that the stories are false— 
they will instinctively draw nearer to each other and exhibit 
symptoms of terror. The idea‘of the unseen world, entering 
the mind through the imagination, makes the soul quiver at 
its coming. 

The very thought of a spiritual presence, when vivid, pro- 
duces a similar impression. Of this every reader has had ex- 

erience. He wakes from deep sleep; in the darkness, the 
oneliness, and the silence, he thinks perhaps of satanic agency, 
or of the possible presence of that wicked spirit ; or of the de- 
parted dead; or of the great God looking on him out of the 
dark ; or of the spirit-world, its reality, its nearness, his own 
approach to it. Who has not, at such hours, felt the peculiar 
and thrilling awe attending the contact with that mysterious 
world ? 

It is this which makes the very thought of death terrible. 
This is why proximity to the dead inspires men with fear ; and 
a corpse, all silent and powerless, daunts the soul that never 
feared the living. When Lady Huntington was so young that 
she had never learned what death was, a babe died in the fami- 
ly. In reply to her inquiries, they told her it was asleep ; but 
she, unsatisfied, and knowing that it was no common sleep, 
stole unperceived into the room and tried to awaken it. As 
she tried to move the babe, the board on which it lay tipped, 
and the corpse fell on her neck. She shrieked in terror, and 
never was the fearful impression removed. Why? She was 
not hurt. If anything else as heavy had fallen on her she 
would not have heeded it. Why was this peculiar terror? It 
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is because the soul is made with a sensitiveness to impressions 
from eternity.* 

This is why the thought of eternity has power to move the 
soul. Hannah More relates that a lady, just returned from a 
ball, saw the word Erernrry on an open page on her toilet- 
table; and the word pierced her heart with anguish which 
nothing could appease but the Gospel of Jesus. ere is often 
a power in a single word or thought, striking thus the soul’s 
sensitiveness to spiritual impressions, to rouse the whole soul to 
emotion. 

Hence it is that the mind finds itself impelled to believe in 
— realities, and will embrace the grossest superstitions. 

1is is the reason why, in the absence of the true doctrine, the 
grossest superstitions find easy currency. The fact is no argu- 
ment against the belief in spiritual existences, but it is an argu- 
ment for it. It is only the deepest and the instinctive senti- 
ments of the heart which can be roused by a fancy. The bare 
suspicion that her child is in danger, a dream of it even, actin 
on the maternal instinct, may rob the mother of her peace. tt 
proves how deep and strong that instinct is. Just so, the ease 
with which superstition is propagated, and the power which it 
exercises, is proof that the spiritual sensibility is instinctive and 
oe in the human heart. Therefore priests and tyrants 

ave been enabled to make it the foundation of a tyranny the 
most pervasive and resistless, depriving its victims of courage 
to think their own thoughts, lest the terrors of the eternal 
world be brought upon them. The very possibility of such an 
abuse of it proves that it is instinctive and powerful. 

Hence, the belief of immortality is rooted in the depths of 
the soul. A man may spend all his life in trying to beat it 
down by arguments, and yet be conquered by it at last. Dr. 
Cheever relates that a man, having persisted in infidelity 
against the strongest arguments, was afterwards felling a tree; 
and as the tree fell, the words rushed to his mind, “ as the tree 





* Hugh Miller in his boyhood was one night shut up by the tide in a cave. 
He says: “ My companion had only the real evils of the case to contend with, 
and so, the hardness of our bed and the coldness of the night considered, he 
slept tolerably well. But I was unlucky enough to have evils greatly worse 
than the real ones to annoy me. The corpse of a drowned seaman had been 
found on the beach about a month previous, some forty yards from where we 
lay. I had examined the body, as young people are apt to do, a great deal too 
curiously for my peace; and though I had never done the poor nameless sea- 
man any harm,I could not have suffered more from him during that melan- 
choly night, had I been his murderer. Sleeping or waking, he was continually 
before me. The near neighborhood of a score of living bandits would have in- 
spired less horror than the recollection of that one dead seaman.”—My Schools 
and Schoolmasters: by H. Miller. p. 77. 
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falleth, so it shall lie ;” and the solemn thoughts thus awakened 
compelled him to believe Christianity. And when an unbe- 
liever draws near to death, it will be more likely than not that 
the long-repressed sentiment will come rushing up from the 
depths of the soul, and, without answering his trusted sophis- 

, compel him to believe. 

Indeed, the belief of immortality owes its persistent existence 
to this instinctive sensitiveness to spiritual realities. It is 
hardly necessary to attempt to prove immortality; for it is 
hard to disbelieve it. When a man has convinced himself by 
argument that there is no hereafter; when he is beginning to 
comfort himself that he has no more need of uneasiness about 
the future; presently, before he is aware, his thoughts are 
struggling to pierce the dimness of the unseen, and his soul is 
gloomed by the shadows of eternity. The sensibility of the 
soul to spiritual impressions lies deeper than reasoning, is ante- 
cedent to reasoning, and cannot by reasoning be destroyed. 
In all the hurry ol tumult of business it sometimes makes it- 


self felt. We are voyagers on the ocean of eternity; and 
though we go down into the ship, and abandon ourselves to 
revelry or business, we must sometimes notice the heaving of 
the infinite ocean on which we sail. 

We have dwelt at length on this single instance ; but it is 
only one of a multitude. e ideas of spiritual things A wigs 0 


impressions which creep and thrill through the soul; the ideas 
which produce these impressions, more or less marked, are as 
numerous as the realities of the world of spirit ; the impres- 
sions which they produce crowd the history of every individu- 
al; they constitute a prominent feature in the history of the 
race. They are impressions occasioned by spiritual existences 
analogous to the impressions called sensations, which are occa- 
sioned by material thin . From its sensations the mind lea 

to the belief of a material world, and proceeds to build all the 
conclusions of natural science. So in all ages and nations the 
mind has shown its tendency to pass from its own spiritual im- 
pressions to the belief of spiritual existences. And there is no 
reason why the latter belief is not as solid and reasonable as 
the former. In fact, among all nations, the belief in invisible 
beings, in gods and spirits, is about as common as the belief in 
matter; and the most protracted discipline of infidel philoso- 
phy finds it nearly impossible totally to eradicate these “ preju- 
dices” from the mind. This belief in actual spiritual existen- 
ces springing from the consciousness of spiritual impressions, 
is just as well founded as the precisely analogous belief of ma- 
terial existences springing from material impressions or sensa- 

VOL. XII. 46 
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tions. In truth, the foundation of both beliefs is the same, the 
confidence which the mind must repose in the intimations of 
its own nature. The impressions of sensible objects are, in- 
deed, more vivid and more constantly present, and they more 
compel attention to themselves; on this account the belief in 
matter is more vivid, ever-present, and controlling. But the 
impressions of spiritual realities are as real as are sensations, 
and the consequent belief of spiritual existences possesses a cer- 
tainty precisely the same. It is, therefore, a preposterous 
claim of infidelity, that science pertaining to matter is cer- 
tain, and all belief of spiritual existences is illusion, when both 
rest at last on precisely the same foundation. 

It is admitted that the belief which the mind draws from in- 
dividual impressions respecting individual spiritual existences, 
may be wrong. A man may believe in hobgoblins which have 
no existence. The particular forms and events of the spiritual 
world it may misapprehend. But this does not prove that its 
belief of the existence of spiritual realities is unfounded, or that 
it may not become acquainted with those realities sufficiently, 
both in certainty and extent of knowledge, to control the ac- 
tion of life. For precisely the same objection lies against the 
knowledge of material things. Individual impressions of the 
senses lead to hourly errors respecting individual things. If 
impressions on the spirit have led men to believe in unreal 
hobgoblins, the impressions of sense have led men to believe 
that the moon is of the size of a cheese, and that the stars are 
mere spangles of light. Mankind have been led by the senses 
into error respecting the size, and shape, and distances of the 
bodies of the material universe, as they have been led by their 
— nature into errors respecting God and the realities of 
the spiritual world. Yet the errors resulting from the senses 
do not weaken the certainty that there is a material world, nor 
make it impracticable to arrive at a knowledge sufficiently ex- 
tensive and certain to control the action of the life. Precisely 
so the errors into which men have fallen respecting spiritual 
existences, do not diminish the certainty that spiritual beings 
exist, nor make it impracticable to obtain a knowledge of them 
sufficiently extensive and certain to control the life. 

It is just at this point, the transfer of belief from inward im- 
pressions to outward existences, that man is most liable to 
error. Yet the liability to error is no greater respecting spirit- 
ual, than it is respecting material realities. 

The error of infidelity which has now been exposed, the 
error of ignoring in religious inquiries the primary principles 
without which all belief is impossible, is perhaps the most 
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fruitful source of scepticism. Of all these primary principles 
the most important is, that the mind must confide in itself; 
that it must confide absolutely in its own invariable beliefs; 
that it must trust the intimations of its own constitution. In 
the exercise of this confidence, the belief of spiritual truth be- 
comes as solid and certain as the belief of physical science. 

V. A fifth error in the reasoning of infidelity is, that it over- 
looks the necessity, to the right decision of moral questions, of 
a right determination of the will. It is even assumed that a 
determination of the will, when it becomes an element in the 
process by which a conclusion is reached, necessarily vitiates 
the process and makes the conclusion invalid; that the action 
of the moral sentiments must necessarily bias the mind; and 
that inquiries respecting moral subjects must be excluded from 
all voluntary determination, and all moral feeling, as much as 
a demonstration in geometry ; and therefore that the conclu- 
sion in the former case must be necessitated as much as in the 
latter. This we deny; and, on the contrary, we affirm that in 
all inquiries respecting moral a a right determination 
of the will is essential to a right belief; and it would violate the 
law of sound reasoning, it would be unphilosophical and illogi- 
eal, to exelude it. 

(1.) This is evident from the nature of the questions. They 
are moral questions. The moral nature must furnish the very 
materials of thought. It is impossible to reason correctly 
about colors with a man born blind, or with a man whose eye 
cannot distinguish purple from scarlet. Equally essential to 
correct reasoning on moral subjects is a moral nature, sensitive 
and correct. 

(2.) The power of truth te control human action does not 
depend so much on the certainty of its demonstration as on its 
contact with the instinctive sentiments. A icp a& sus- 
picion, a mere fancy of danger to her absent babe, addressed to 
the instinct of a mother’s love, will more effectually control her 
than the demonstration of a truth which touches no such in- 
stinct. The truths of religion are concerned with the instincts 
of the moral and spiritual nature. If these are dull or vitiated, 
the truths of religion have no fair chance to assert their power. 
It is impossible to present the evidences of Christianity so that 
their fall power will be felt, except as the spiritual instincts are 
alive to their power, and thus cause them to meet the felt de- 
mands of the moral nature. é' 

These are not peculiarities of religious truth, nor do they in- 
validate its evidence. They are equally characteristics of all 
truths which derive their Jntelligibility from the sentient na- 
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ture, and through that nature alone can exert their power. It 
does not destroy the fact, respecting any sensible phenomenon, 
that the evidence of it cannot be appreciated by him whose 
senses are impaired, nor its power be felt by him whose senses 
are unsusceptible of impression. No more does it destroy any 
moral or spiritual truth that its 2vidence cannot be appreciated 
by him whose moral nature is Cepraved, nor its power felt by 
him whose moral nature is unimpressible. 

(3.) The inquirer necessarily has a personal interest in all 
moral questions. If his moral feelings are wrong, if he desires 
to sin, that personal interest becomes a powerful bias against 
the truth; for in that case the truth, if received, must both re- 
strain and condemn him. This man is considering, we will 
suppose, the question of the existence of a holy God. The 
very admission of this idea crushes the man at once with the 
consciousness of a tremendous responsibility ; it overwhelms 
him, too, with the tremendous conviction that he is in antago- 
nism to that God, 2 violator of his law, and a subject of his dis- 
pleasure ; and it compels him to feel that he must crush his 
sinful desires, throw away his sinful indulgences, and totally 
change the tenor of his life and character, in order to please 
that God and gain his favor. To accept the idea of God under 
such circumstances demands a sort of heroism. So every truth 
of Christianity finds the sinful heart in opposition to it. , If the 
inquirer receives it, he receives it to his own condemnation, 
and as imposing on him an obligation to reform. Hence, the 
evidences of Christianity have no chance of a fair consideration, 
or of having their just weight, except so far as the moral na- 
ture is right. 

Here, then, is the necessity for the determination of the will 
in deciding questions pertaining to moral and spiritual truth. 
The inquirer must offer gifts and sacrifices before inquiring at 
the oracle ; and the sacrifices of God are a broken and a con- 
trite heart. Selfish and sinful desires must be renounced and 
the inquirer must be ready to accept the truth which at once 
restrains and condemns him. The will must resolutely take 
sides with the conscience and force the hesitating mind up to 
that belief in God and His moral government which con- 
science a and which all the interests of morality de- 
mand. ere is room for heroism in the very act of resolute- 
ly accepting the belief in God, with the foresight that it will 
condemn, restrain, and govern us. 

And this is perfectly reasonable ; for it is a necessity arising 
from the very nature of the case. Besides, there is in man 
nothing higher than his moral nature; if confidence in the 
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intimations of his own soul is the first law of belief, —— 
in man is more trustworthy than his moral intuitions; an 
never does man act more reasonable than when his intellect 
itself bows to the law of his conscience and thus reveals itself 
as the highest reason; and uniting the intelligent and the 
moral, the rational and the practical, reveals in one act the 
soul in its unity and its entireness. 

We affirm that there can be no right reasoning on religious 
questions which does not admit the moral element; that the 
resolute determination of the will taking sides with the con- 
science is required by sound philosophy and correct logic, and 
is essential to a right conclusion ; that the rejection of it by 
infidelity necessarily vitiates its reasoning and leads to false 
conclusions. In fact, in imagining that he rejects all deter- 
mination of his will, the infidel deludes himself: while forbid- 
ding the will to take sides with the conscience, he allows it to 
take sides with the passions. 

We can only allude ‘to the teleological argument on this 
point. Not only is it necessary from the nature of the case 
that there must be a moral element in all reasoning on spirit- 
ual truths, but the fact that it is so, is important in the moral 
discipline of the inquirer. That heroic and self-sacrificing — 
devotedness to righteousness which is required in all the con- 
duct of the Christian and which has culminated so often at the 
martyr’s stake, is called into exercise in the very reception of 
the fundamental truths of Ged’s personal existence and moral 
reese. In all his beliefs as well as in all his conduct, 
the Christian is compelled resolutely to take sides with his con- 
science and with the law of rectitude. In obedience to this 
allegiance tu the right he gains moral strength by crushin 
dismal doubts as well as by battling with wicked desires ; an 
so his whole discipline, as well of the head as of the heart, 
tends to unfold his moral excellence to the highest heroism, 
purity, and strength. 

We must add, that if the position for which we have con- 
tended is established, then this position itself furnishes a most 
powerful argument for the truth of Christianity. If a person 
is then most likely to believe in the existence of God or the 
truth of the Christian revelation, when his moral nature is the 
most pure, sensitive, and correct, this fact is a proof that Christ- 
ianity is true. And if, at the moment of considering the ques- 
tion, his own nature compels him to feel that in accepting the 
belief of God or of Christianity, he accepts what his own moral 
nature demands as necessary to its right development, if he 
is compelled to feel that the acceptance of this belief will 
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strengthen the authority of conscience, confirm every noble 
purpose and subdue all that is sinful, and the rejection of it 
will weaken the authority of conscience, and strengthen all 
his unholy desires—then certainly the conelusion is irresistible, 
that God exists, that Christianity is true. No man can believe 
that truth and goodness are at variance, or that falsehood is 
more favorable to virtue than truth. If the inquirer cannot 
attain an absolute certainty of the personal existence and 
moral government of God, yet he makes a fearful sacrifice in 
throwing away all the supports which this belief gives to his 
virtue, in throwing away all the helps which it gives him in 
securing what his own nature compels him to believe is his 
own highest excellence and well being, while at the same time 
he gains no greater certainty that the belief of God’s existence 
and moral government is false. No man can afford to make 
such a sacrifice. 

This moral argument becomes more powerful when the eon- 
sideration is added that in the history of mankind, the belief 


in God and in Christianity has, as a matter of fact, always ad- 
ministered this support to virtue and promoted the highest 
well-being of mankind ; while the rejection of this belief has 
always stimulated crime and misery. 


Arr. I.—EXPLORATION OF THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 


ation of the Valley of the Amazon, made under the 
irection of the Navy Department, by William Lewis Hern- 
don and Lardner Gibbon, Lieutenants United States Navy. 
Part TI. By Lieut. Hernvox. Washington: Robert Arm- 
strong, Public Printer, 1853. 


The Amazon, and the Atlantic Slopes of South America. By 
M. F. Mavry, LL. D., Lieutenant U.S. Navy. Washing- 
ton: Published by Franck Taylor, 1853. 


The Southern Standard. 


Tus exploration of the Amazon is not altogether unconnect- 
ed with the romantic dream of the a= slave republic, which 
r 


is hereafter, in conjunction with Brazil, to control the com- 
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merce and govern the opinions of the civilized world. The 
gorgeous castle in the air which is rearing somewhere in the 
region of the Carolinas, rests almost entirely on this report of 
a single lieutenant in the American navy for its foundation. 
But, apart from the Quixotic schemes which this document, 
we dare say, innocently enough, so far as Lieutenant Herndon 
is concerned, has originated, it does of itself possess no incon- 
siderable interest. 

Lieutenant Herndon, at the time he received orders to ex- 
plore the Amazon, was attached to the United States ship Van- 
dalia, of the Pacific squadron. In August of 1850, he left that 
ship at Valparaiso, where he remained, till directed by orders 
from Washington to proceed to Lima, in order to obtain such 
information as might be useful in making the exploration com- 
mitted to him. He received his final orders at Lima in April 
of 1851. These were brought by Lieutenant Gibbon, who was 
joined with him in the expedition. The object of the govern- 
ment in this undertaking was, to get “ certain information rela- 
ting to the valley of the Amazon,” including the entire basin, 
or water-shed, drained by that river and its tributaries. The 
information desired related to the navigability of the streams ; 
to the number and condition, both industrial and social, of its 
inhabitants, to their trade and products; to climate, soil, and 
productions ; to its capacities for cultivation ; and to the cha- 
racter and extent of its undeveloped commercial resources, 
whether of the field, the forest, the river, or the mine. He 
was also desired to learn what inducements are offered by the 
laws of Peru and Bolivia to emigrants to settle in the eastern 
"gs of those two republics; and also of what class the 
aborers are composed. 

On the 21st of May, Lieutenant Herndon and his party, con- 
sisting of Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Richards, Mr. Jjurra, a Peruvian, 
Mauricio, an Indian of Chamicuros, and the Muleteer, Pablo 
Luis Arredondo, with seven burdened mules, set out upon the 
expedition. We will make use of the traveler’s own words in 
describing their outfit. 


“Our purchases were four saddle-mules, which, through the agency of Dr. 


Smith, we were fortunate enough to get young, sound, and well bitted, (indis- 
pensable requisites,) out of a drove just in from the mountains. We consulted 
the learned in such matters on the propriety of having them shod, and found 
the doctors disagreeing upon this subject very much. As they were from the 
mountains, and their hoofs were round, sound, and apparently as hard as iron, we 
decided not to shoe; and, I believe, did better than if we had followed a contra- 
ry course. We also purchased about a thousand yards of coarse cotton cloth, 
made in the mills of Lima, and put ap for mountain travel in bales gf half a 
mule-load; hatchets, knives, tinder-boxes, fish-hooks, beads, looking glasses, 
eotvon-handkerchiefs, ribbons, and cheap trinkets, which we thought might take 
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the fancy of the Indians, and purchase us services and food when money would 
not. These things were also put up in boxes of the same size and shape, and 
each equal to half a mude-load. Our trunks were arranged in the same way, so 
that they might be lashed one on each side of the mule’s back, with an Itfdia- 
rubber bag, (also obtained from the Raritan,) which carried our bed-clothes, put 
on top in the space between them. This makes a compact and easily-handled 
load; and every traveler in the Cordillera should take care to arrange his bag- 
gage in this way, and have, as far as possible, everything under lock and key, 
and in water-tight chests. Such small, incongruous articles as our pots and 
pans for cooking, our tent, and particularly the tent-pole, which was carried 
Sore ys 2 above a cargo, and which, from its length, was poking into every- 
thing, and constantly getting awry, _ us more trouble than anything else. 

“Our bedding consisted of the saddle-cloths, a stout blanket, and anything 
else that could be packed in the India-rubber bag. An Englishman from New 
Holland, whom I met in Lima, gave me a coverlet made of the skins of a kind 
of racoon, which served me many a good turn; and often, when in the cold of 
the Cordillera I wrapped myself in its warm folds, I felt a thrill of gratitude for 
the thoughtful kindness which had provided me with such a comfort. We 
pene thick flannel shirts, ponchos, of India-rubber, wool, and cotton, and 

ad straw hats, covered with oil-cloth, and fitted with green veils, to protect 
our eyes from the painful affections which often occur by the sudden bursting 
out of the sunlight upon the masses of snow that lie forever upon the moun- 
tain-tops.” 

Their route was nearly due east from Lima, up the valley of 
the river Rimac, which comes down from the mountains. The 
valley is at times so narrow that the road is cut out from the 
solid rock on the sides of precipitous mountains towering hun- - 
dreds of feet above. On the 2d of June the party arrived at 
the pass of Antarangra, where the waters separate to pursue 
their several courses, those to the west, about sixty miles to 
the Pacific ocean; and those eastwards, thousands of miles to 
the Atlantic. Lieutenant Herndon makes a natural remark as 
he passes the dividing line: “So suddenly and so quickly were 
we cut off from all connection with the Pacific, and placed 
upon waters that rippled and sparkled joyously, as they danced 
by our feet to join the glad waves of the ocean that wash the 
shores of our own dear land.” We do not dwell upon the par- 
ticular details of this portion of the journey. Lieutenant Hern- 
don visited the silver mines of Parac, which lie near the trav- 
eled road, and examined them wom maany: to give a very clear 
account of the process of extracting the silver from the ore. 
We-may as well remark here as elsewhere that the Lieutenant 
occasionally introduces matter into his diary not altogether 
necessary to the purposes for which the report was made to 
the government. Thus, he informs the Secretary of the Navy 
that, on the 26th of May, Gibbon and Richards being ahead of 
the party, had time to go into the church at Matucana, and 
“say their gyal We would not distrust the sincerity of 
the rehearsal, but we trust that, calling to mind the “ neither 
in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem ” of our Saviour, Gibbon 
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and Richards did not postpone praying till they could have an 
opportunity to say theer prayers. e Lieutenant himself met 
with a very agreeable surprise ; as he reached the summit of 
the mountain, he met an old schoolmate, whom he had not 
seen, or even heard of, since they were boys, and who proved 
of great service to him. But we must let the author describe 
his old friend and schoolmate, Shepherd. 

“He was the engineer of the mines, and a ‘Jack of all trades,-—blacksmith, 
carpenter, watch-maker, and doctor. His room was quite a curiosity, and 
spoke plainly enough the American. I never saw so many different things 
gathered together in so small a place: shelves of fine standard books ; a —— 
sary for physic; all manner of tools, from the sledge-hammer and the whi 
saw to the delicate instruments of the watch-maker ; ge of watches lying 
under bell-glasses ; engravings hanging around the walls, with a great chart, 
setting forth directions for the treatment of all manner of diseases and acci- 
dents; horse furniture, saddle-bags, boots, shoes, and every variety of garment, 
from the heavy woolen poncho of the man to the more delicate cotton petti- 
coat of the woman; for my friend has a pretty young Sierra wife, who took 
great pleasure in talking to me about the home and relations of my ‘ paisano.’” 


The party now begin their descent from the height of sixteen 
thousand feet, which they had reached. On the 4th of June 
they reached Tarma, where they remain till the 1st of July. 
During this period, however, several excursions were made in 
-the neighborhood. In going to the valley of Chanchamayo, 
Lieutenant Herndon and Gibbon met with an adventure which 


shows the perils of travel in those mountainous regions. 


“ We were riding in single file along one of these narrow ascents, where the 
road is cut out of the mountain side, and the traveler has a perpendicular wall 
on one hand, and a sheer precipice of many hundreds of feet upon the other. 
Mr. Gibbon was riding ahead. Just as he was about to turn a sharp bend of 
the road the head of a bull peered round, on the descent. When the bull 
came in full view he stopped, and we could see the heads of other cattle clus- 
tering over his quarters, and hear the shouts of the cattle-drivers, far behind, 
urging on their herd. I happened to be abreast of a slight natural excavation, 
or hollow, in the mountain side, and dismounting I put my shoulder against my 
mule’s flank and pressed her into this friendly retreat; but I saw no escape for 
Gibbon, who had passed it. The bull, with lowered crest, and savage, sullen 
look, came slowly on, and actuall t his head between the So rock 
and the neck of Gibbon’s mule. I elt a thrill of agony, for I thought my com- 
panion’s fate was sealed. But the sagacious beast on which he was mounted, 
pressing her haunches hard against the wall, gathered her feet close under her 
and turned as upon a pivot. This placed the bull on the outside, (there was 
room to pass, though I dia not believe it,) and he rushed by at the gallop, fol- 
lowed in single file by the rest of the herd.” 


Tarma is beautifully situated in an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, clothed with waving fields of barley nearly to the top. 
Its climate is delicious, and the people so healthy as to need no 
physician. Still, the Lieutenant satisfied himself, as he informs 
us, that “though there are so few diseases, a good-looking 
young graduate of medicine, 7 would go there with money 
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enough to buy him a horse, might readily marry a pretty girl 
of influential family, and soon get him a practice which would 
enrich him in ten years;” a piece of information which the 
government has seen fit to publish for the benefit of all con- 
cerned ; ana we know not that we are prepared to condemn an 
exploration which results in such information. We do not 
think very highly of Lieutenant Herndon’s authority in reli- 
gious matters, ‘but we will give his estimate of the state of reli- 
gion in Tarma. 


“Religion flourishes in Tarma; and the Cura seems to have a busy time of 
it; though it is said he is cheated of half his rights in the way of marriage 
fees. I think that no day passed while we were here that there was not a 
: fae of the church; for, although there are not more than twenty-five or 
thirty feast-days in the year insisted upon by the church and the government, 
yet any piously-disposed person may get up one when he pleases. e manner 
seems to be this: a person, either from religious motives or ostentation, during 
or after Divine service in the church, spproaches the altar, and, kissing one of 
its appendages, (I forget which,) proclaims his intention of becoming mayor- 
domo, or superintendent of such and such a fiesta—generally that of the Saint 
after whom he is named, and thereupon receives the bengdiction of the priest. 
This binds him and his heirs to all the expenses of the celebration, which, in 
the great functions in Lima, may be set down at no small matter—the heaviest 
item being the lighting of one of those large churches from floor to dome with 
wax. The jewels, and other adornments of the images borne in procession, are 
are ped borrowed from the devout Senoras of the higher and richer class; 

ut I am told that many a person impoverishes his family for years by paying 
the expenses of one of these festivals. 

“The _— in Tarma are generally celebrated with music, ringing of bells, 
firing of rockets, and dances of Indians. A dozen vagabonds are dressed in 
what is supposed to be the costume of the ancient Indians. This consists of a 
red blanket hanging from one shoulder, and a white one from the other, reach- 
ing nearly to the Face, and girded around the waist; the usual short blue 
breeches, with a white fringe at the knee; stockings of an indifferent color, and 
shoes, or sandals, of raw hide, gathered over the toes with a draw-string, and 
tied around the ankles. The head-dress is a low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
round hat, made of wool, and surrounded with a circlet of dyed feathers of the 
ostrich. Thus costumed, the party march through the streets, and stop, every 
now and then, to execute a sort of dance to the melancholy and monotonous 
music of a reed pipe, accompanied by a rude flat drum, both in the hands of the 
same performer. h man has a stick or club of hard wood, and a very small 
wooden or hide shield, which he strikes with the club at certain periods of the 
dance, making a low clattering in time with the music. They have also small 
bells, called ‘ cascabeles,’ attached to the knees and feet, which jingle in the 
dance. They and their company of Indiafis and Mestizos smell very badly on 
a near approach. Connected with this there is a great deal of riot and drunk- 
enness; and I felt annoyed that the church should } atronize and encourage 80 
demoralizing a procedure. The secular clergy of Peru, with a few honorable 
exceptions, have not a high character, if one is to believe the stories told of 
them by their own countrymen ; and I had occasion to observe that the educa- 
ted young men, as well of Chili as of Peru, generally spoke of them in terms of 
great contempt. I judge that the case is Sifferent with the clergy of the mo- 
nastic orders, particularly the missionaries. Those I met with were evidently 
men of high character; and to their zeal, energy, and ability, Peru owes the 
conquest of by far the largest and richest part of the republic. It happens, un- 
fortunately for the Peruvian character, that nearly all of these are for¢igners— 
generally Spaniards and Italians.” 
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At Tarma we part with Mr. Gibbon. Although the number 
of explorers was so small, it was thought best that Mr. Gibbon, 
with Mr. Richards, should explore the rivers of Bolivia and 
endeavor to pass down one of them to the Amazon, where he 
was to wait for Lieutenant Herndon, as the latter would not 

robably get so far down the Amazon by the time of Mr. Gib- 
teste arrival. 

Lieutenant Herndon left Tarma on the ist of July, on his 
route to the upper waters of the Amazon, at the eastern foot of 
the Andes. her four days’ travel, the party reached the sil- 
ver mines of Cerro Pasco, from which, since their discovery in 
1630, more than four hundred and seventy-five millions of 
dollars have been taken. The whole region seemed to be 
bored through and through with the excavations of the miners. 
The place contains some fifteen thousand inhabitants, but Lieu- 
tenant Herndon gives a very unfavorable account of their 
morals. The party did ‘not leave Cerro Pasco till the 13th. 
Soon after leaving this city they came to a marshy spot of 
ground, which had, for them, much interest, as it was the 
source of the Huallaga, one of the head tributaries of the Am- 
azon. They continued to journey on the banks of this river 
for nearly two weeks, when they reached Tingo Maria, which 
is the head of canoe navigation; and after a voyage of four 
weeks longer, on the 2d of September, they arrived at the 
junction of the Huallaga with the Amazon. The distances are 
as follows: from Lima to Tarma, 122 miles; from Tarma to 
Tingo Maria, 213; from Tingo Maria to Chasuta, from whence 
the river is navigable for larger vessels, 325; frém Chasuta to 
the Amazon, 285; making in the whole 945 miles traveled 
over by the party since leaving Lima, on the 21st of May. 

The Lieutenant has a mania for emigration. As we read the 
account of his journey, we could but sympathize with him as 
a martyr to patriotism, now mottled with the bites of sand- 
flies, now sleeping under the open sky, with the thermometer 
at 50°, to avoid the “ confined air and villainous smells” of the 
houses; now feasting on the fried liver of monkey, now re- 
duced from this luxury to yuccas and bananas; “no eggs, no 

tatoes.” Indeed, we scarce ever read of a country so little 
inviting to civilized man. What, then, was our astonishment 
to come across a discussion of the feasibility of emigrants going 
to settle in this region! ‘ Were I to engage in any scheme of 
colonization,” says Lieutenant Herndon, “ for the p of 
evolving the resources of the Valley of the Amazon, I think I 
should direct the attention of the settlers to this district of Tar- 
apoto. It combines more advantages than any other I know; 
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it is healthy, fertile, and free from the torment of mosquitoes 
and sand-flies. Wheat may be had from the highlands above 
it; cattle thrive well; and its coffee, tobacco, sugar-cane, rice, 
and maize, are of the finest quality. It is true vessels cannot 
come up to Shapaja, the port of the town of Tarapoto ; but a 
good road may be made from this town eighteen miles to Cha- 
suta, to which vessels of five feet draught may come at the low- 
est stage of the river, and any draught at high water ;” to 
which may be added, that this port of Chasuta is 285 miles 
above the junction of the river on which it stands with the 
Amazon, and the mouth of the Amazon, some three thousand 
miles from the junction. The Lieutenant even discusses the 
comparative advantages of a settlement on the Huallaga with 
one on the Ucayali. He decides in favor of the former. The 
settler, he thinks, “ would be better placed near where he can 
get provisions and assistance while he is clearing the forest and 
planting fields.” He is informed, also, that “the governors of 
the districts have authority to give titles to land to any one 
who desires to cultivate it.” We think the emigrant would do 
well, however, to make sure of this “ homestead law,” even be- 
fore leaving this oversettled country of ours. But an emigrant 
wishes to know something of the state of society in the place 
where he intends to settle for life. We have no information on 
this point, except what we get from Lieutenant Herndon, who 
says, that “the people have no idea of comfort in their domes- 
tic relations;” that “the houses are of mud, thatched with 
palm, and have uneven dirt floors;” that “the furniture con- 
sists of a grass hammock, a standing bed-place, a coarse table, 
and a stool or so;” and that “tke governor of this populous 
district wore no shoes, and appeared to live pretty much like 
the rest of them.” 

If any of our readers should, perchance, turn their attention 
towards Tarapoto, they would be likely to wish some informa- 
tion as to the state of religion in that region. We can give no 
information as to this particular place, but we will adduce Lieu- 
tenant Herndon as a witness to the manner in which a single 
Sabbath was spent in Tingo Maria; and a witness the more val- 
uable, as he himself took part in the religious services. 


“ August 3.—Went to church. The congregation—men, women, and children 
—anumbered about fifty ; the service was conducted by the governor, assisted by 
the alealde. A little, naked, bow-legged Indian child, of two or three years, 
and Ijurra’s pointer puppy, which he had brought all the way from Lima on 
his saddle-bow, worried the congregation with their tricks and gambols ; but 
altogether they were attentive to their prayers, and devout. I enjoyed exceed- 
ingly the public worship of God with these rude children of the forest ; and, al- 
though they — understood little of what they were about, I thought I 
could see its humanizing and fraternizing effect upon all. 
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“ At night we had a ball at the governor’s house. The alealde, who was a 
trump, produced his fiddle ; another had a rude sort of oom. or banjo; and 
under the excitement of his music, and the aguadiente of the governor, who had 
had his cane ground in anticipation of our arrival, we danced till eleven 
o'clock. The custom of the dance requires that a gentleman should choose a 
lady and dance with her, in the middle of the floor, till she gives over, (the 
company around clapping their hands in time to the music, and cheering the 
dancers with vivas at any particular 4 of agility or spirit in the dance.) 
He then presents his partner with a glass of grog, leads her to her seat, and 
chooses another. When he tires there is a general drink, and the lady has the 
choice. The Seior Commandante was in considerable request ; and a fat old 
lady, who would not dance with anybody else, nearly killed me. The gover- 
nor discharged our guns several times, and let off some rockets that we had 
brought from Huanuco; and I doubt if Tingo Maria had ever witnessed such a 
brilliant affair before.” 


We would say, however, that there is a good opportunity for 
missionary operations, according to the new mode of Christian- 
izing savages lately promulgated and recommended in South 
Carolina. “Our popero,” says Lieutenant Herndon, “ informs 
us that the infidels dwell near here, and the people of Tarapoto 
goashort distance up this river to capture the young Indians 
and take therm home as slaves. I believe this story ; for I found 
servants of this class in Tarapoto, who were bought and sold as 
slaves. Slavery is prohibited by the laws of Peru; but this 
system is tolerated on the plea that the infidel is chtistianized 
and his condition bettered by it.” The italics are ours. We 
believe that, according to the new school of South Carolina di- 
vines, Indians christianized in this way do not make so good 
Christians as African negroes; but then it would cost less to 
catch them, and less therefore to christianize them. We will 
finish this topic with the summary which Lieutenant Herndon 
gives of his journey thus far. 

“ September 2.—Waiting for boats and boatmen. There are no large canoes, 
and we are again compelled to take two. I was surprised at this, as I was led 
to believe—and I thought it probable—that the nearer we got to the Maranon 
the larger we should find the boats, and the means of navigation more com- 

lete. But I have met with nothing but misstatements in my whole course. 

e impression I received in Lima of the Montana was, that it was a country 
abounding not only with the necessaries, but with the luxuries of life, so far as 
eating was concerned. Yet I am now satisfied that if one hundred men were to 
start without provisions, on the route I have traveled, the half must inevitably 
perish for want of food. Of meat there is almost none; and even salt fish, 
yuccas, and plantains are scarce, and often not to be had; game is shy; and 


the fish, of which there are a great number, do not readily take the hook; of 
fruit I have seen literally none edible since leaving Huanuco.” 


Lieutenant Herndon set sail upon the Amazon on the 4th of 
September; four days’ voyaging brought him to Nauta, which 
is near the mouth of the Ucayali. He had passed thus far 
three small villages, averaging two hundred inhabitants each ; 
Nauta had about one thousand. From Nauta he ascended the 
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Ucayali some three hundred miles, and reached the Amazon 
on his return, November 4th, having started on the voyage the 
25th of September. There was nothing of peculiar interest in 
this expedition. We quote the following account of the Mis. 
sions at Sarayacu. 


“ We found Sarayacu a rather neat looking Indian village, of about one thou- 
sand inhabitants, including Belen, a small town of one hundred and fifty inhab- 
itants, one and a half mile distant. It, or rather the missionary station—in- 
eluding the towns of Sta. Catalina and Tierra Blanca—is governed by four 
Franciscan friars, of the College of Ocopa. The principal and prefect, Padre 
Juan Chrisostomo Cimini, being now absent on a visit to Ocopa, the general di- 
rection is left in the hands of Father Vicente Calvo, assisted by the Fathers 
oe and Lorente, who have charge respectively of Sta, Catalina and Tierra 

lanca. 

“Father Calvo, meek and humble in personal concerns, yet full of zeal and 
spirit for his office, clad in his long serge gown, belted with a cord, with bare 
feet and accurate tonsure, habitual stoop, and generally bearing upon his shoul- 
der a beautiful and saucy bird of the parrot kind, called chiriclis, was my beau 
ideal of a missionary monk. He is an Arragonese, and had served as a priest in 
the army of Don Carlos. Bregati is a young and handsome Italian, whom 
Father Calvo sometimes calls St. John. Lorente was a tall, grave, and cold- 
looking Catalan. A lay brother named Maquin, who did the cooking, and who 
was unwearied in his attentions to us, made up the establishment. I was sick 
here, and think that I shall ever remember with gratitude the affectionate kind- 
ness of these pious and devoted friars of St. Francis. 

“ The town is situated on a level plain elevated one hundred feet above the 
rivulet of the same name, which empties into the Ucayali at three miles dis- 
tant. 

“ The rivulet does not afford sufficient water for a canoe in the dry season; 
but at that time a fine road might be made through the forest to the banks of 
the Ucayali; this powers | would be miry and deep in the rainy season, which 
is from the first of November to Easter. We had rain nearly every day that 
we were there, but it was in passing showers, alternating with a hot sun. The 
climate of Sarayacu is delightful ; the maximum thermometer, at 3 P. M., being 
844°; the minimum, at 9 A.M. 74. The average temperature of the day is 
79; the nights are sufficiently cool to allow one to sleep with comfort under 4 
mosquito curtain made of gingham. These insects are less troublesome here 
than — be expected, which may be seen from the fact that the priests are 
able to live without wearing stockings; but it is a continual penance, quite 
equal, I should think, to self-flagellation once a week. 

“The soil is very prolific, but thin and light; at half a foot below the sur- 
face there is pure sand; and no Indian thinks of cultivating the same farm 
longer than three years; he then clears the forest and plants another. There 
is nothing but a little coffee produced for sale in the neighborhood of the town. 
The fathers extract about three hundred arrobas of sarsaparilla from the small 
streams above, and sell it to the Senhor Cauper in Nauta. This gives them a 

rofit of about five hundred dollars. The College at Ocopa allows them a dol- 
ar for every mass said or sung. The four padres are able to perform about 
seven hundred annually, (those for Sundays and feast-days are not paid for;) 
and this income of twelve hundred dollars is appropriated to the repairs of the 
churches and conventos, church furniture, the vestments of the priests, their 
table and chamber furniture, and some little luxuries—such as sugar, flour, vin- 
egar, &e., bought of the Portuguese below.” ° ° ° ie 

“The Indians here, as elsewhere, are drunken and lazy. The women do most 
of the work; carry most of the burdens to and from the chacras and canoes; 
make the masato, and the earthen vessels out of which it is drunk; spin the 
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cotton and weave the cloth; cook and take care of the children. And their 
reward is to be maltreated by their husbands, and, in their drunken frolies, to 
be cruelly beaten, and sometimes badly wounded.” * * * 
“The friars entertained us on Sunday evening with a dance of the Indians. 
These were dressed in frocks and trousers, but had head-dresses made of a 
bandeau or circlet of short and rich-colored feathers, surmounted with the lon 
tail feathers of the scarlet macaw. They had strings of dried nut shells aroun 
their legs, which made an agreeable jingling in the dance. The half-bent knee, 
and graceful wave of the plumed hat towards the priest before the dance com- 
menced, with the regularity of the figure, gave unmistakable evidence of the 
teaching of the Jesuits, who appear to have neglected nothing, however trivial, 
that might bind the affections of the proselytes, and gain themselves influ- 


” 


On the fifth of November, Lieutenant Herndon again set 
sail upon the Amazon. By this time his collection of animals 
had become so large as to convert his boat into a kind of an 
ark, though the animals are not so peaceable as we suppose 
those in the original ark must have been. We select the fol- 
lowing amusing account : 


“ At noon, moderate breeze, from the northward and eastward. Thermom- 
eter 86°. Most of the men and animals fast asleep. Even the monkeys, except 
a restless friar, (who seems as sleepless as I am,) are dozing. ‘The friar ga 
and closes his eyes now and then; but at the next instant appears to have dis- 
covered something strange or new, and is as wide awake and alert as if he 
never slept. 

“There was a great disturbance among the animals this morning. The Pu- 
magarza, or tiger crane, (from being speckled and colored like the tiger of the 
country,) with a bill as long and sharp as an Infidel’s spear, has picked to 

ieces the head of a delicate sort of turkey-hen, called Pava del Monte. The 

iputado (as we call a white monkey, because Ijurra says he is the image of 
the worthy deputy in Congress from Chachapoyas) has eaten off the ear of the 
Maquisapa, (a stupid-looking black monkey, called Coata in Brazil,) and the 
tail of another, called Yanacmachin. Some savage unknown, though I strongly 
suspect my beautiful chiriclis, has bitten off the bill of the prettiest paroquet. 
There was a desperate battle between the friar and the chiriclis, in which one 
lost fur and the other feathers; and symptoms of warfare between a wild pig, 
called Huangana, and a Coati, or Mexican mongoose, The latter, however, 
fierce as he generally is, could not stand the gnash of the wild boar’s teeth, 
and prudently ‘fled the fight.’ The life of the fowls is a state of continued 
strife; and nothing has kept the peace except an affectionate and delicate Pin- 
shi monkey, (Humboldt’s Midas Leonina,) that sleeps upon my beard and hunts 
game in my moustaches.” 


What game was found in the moustaches is not said; not 
such “small deer,” however, as poor Tom fed on, we trust. 
But we give another extract : 


“We have increased our stock of animals largely at this place. They now 


number thirteen monkeys, a mongoose, and a wild pig, (the Mexican peccary,) 
with thirty-one birds, and one hundred skins. I bought a young monkey of 
an Indian woman to-day. It had coarse pray and white hair; and that on 
the top of its head was stiff, like the quills of the porcupine, and smoothed 
down in front as if it had been combed. I offered the little fellow some plan- 
tain; but finding he would not eat, the woman took him and put him to her 
breast, when he sucked away manfully and with great ‘gusto.’ She weaned 
him in a week so that he would eat plantain mashed up and put into his mouth 
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in small bits; but the little beast died of mortification, because I would not 
let him sleep with his arms around my neck. 

“T had two little monkeys not so large as rats; the peccary ate one, and the 
other died of grief. My howling monkey refused food, and grunted himself to 
death. The friars ate their own tails off, and died of the rot; the mongoose, 
being tied up on account of eating the small birds, literally cut out his entrails 
with a string before it was notic The peceary jumped overboard and swam 
ashore; the tu re grabbed and swallowed every paroquet that ventured 
within reach of, their bills; and they themselves, being tied on the beach at 
Eyas, were devoured by the crocodiles. My last monkey died as I went up 
New York bay; and I only succeeded in getting home about a dozen mutuns, 
or curassows; a pair of Egytian goes; a pair of birds, called pucacunga in 
Peru, and jacu in Brazil; a pair of macaws; a pair of parrots; and a pair of 
large white cranes, called juburé, which are the same, I believe, as the birds 
called adjutants in India.” 


We cannot follow our voyager step by step, but as we wish 
to give our readers a view of the people of this wonderful 
region, we will visit with him the Mission of San José, of the 
Yagaas, for, it is only at these mission stations, that there is any 
appearance of civilization. 


“San José is reached by a path through the woods over a rather broken 
country. ‘There were two or three rivulets to pass on the road, which have 
pebbly beds, with black slate rock crupping out of the sides of the ravine— 
the first stones I have seen since leaving the Pongo of Chasuta. The soil is 
dark clay, and deeper than I have seen it elsewhere on the river. Birds of a 
brilliant plumage occasionally flitted across our path, and the woods were fra- 
grant with aromatic odors. 

“The Yaguas received their priest in procession, with ringing of the church 
bell and music of drums. ba | conducted him, under little arches of palm 
branches stuck in the path, to the convento, and politely left us to rest after 
the fatigue of the walk. These are the most thorough-looking savages in their 
general —— and costume, though without anything savage in the ex- 

ression of their countenances, which is vacant and stupid. Their ordinary 
Sense consists of a girdle of bark around the loins, with a bunch of fibres of 
another kind of bark, looking like a swab or mop, about a foot in length, hang- 
ing down from the girdle in front and rear. Similar but smaller bunches, are 
hung around the neck and arms by a collar and bracelets of small beads. 
This is the every-day costume. On festivals they stain all their bodies a light 
brown, and on this ground they execute fantastic devices in red and blue. 
Long tail-feathers of the macaw are stuck in the armlets, reaching above the 
shoulders, and a chaplet, made of white feathers from the wings of a smaller 
bird, is worn around the head. This generally completes the costume, though 
I did see one dandy who had stuck short white feathers all over his face, leay- 
ing only the eyes, nose, and mouth exposed. 

e curaca, and some one or two of the Varayos, wore frocks and trousers; 
but I was told they had the national costume underneath these. The dress of 
the women is a yard or two of cotton cloth rolled around the hips. They are 
strony people for drinking and dancing, and hate work. 

Their houses are peculiar. Very long, slender poles are stuck in the ground 
opposite each other, and about thirty feet apart; their ends are brought to- 
gether at the top, forming a Gothic arch about twenty feet high. Similar poles 
of different lengths, are planted in front of the openings of the arch, and their 
ends are brought down and lashed to the top and sides of the 2e. They 
are secured by cross-poles, inside and out, and the whole is thickly thatched 
to the ground, leaving two or three apertures for entrance. The house looks 
on the outside, like a gigantic bee-hive. On the inside, small cabins of cane 
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are built at intervals around the walls, each one of which is the sleeping-room 
ofa family. Four or five families generally occupy one house, and the middle 
space is used in common. ‘This is never cleaned, nor even leveled, and is lit- 
tered with all manner of abominations. There is a puddle of water before each 
door; for, from the construction of the house, the rain, both from the heavens 
and the roof, pours directly into it. 

“ After evening service, the Indians went off to their houses to commence the 
festival. They kept the drums going all night, and until 10 o’clock next morn- 
ing, when they came in a body to conduct us to mass. Most of them were the 
worse for their night’s debauch, and sat upon the o— in a listless and stu- 

id manner; occasionally talking and laughing ith each other, and little edi- 
Fe I fear, by the sacred ceremony. 

“I was annoyed at the poverty of the church, and determined, if I ever went 
back, that I would appeal to the Roman Catholics of the United States for dona- 
tions. The priestly vestments were in rags. The lavatory was a gourd, a lit- 
tle earthen pitcher, and a jack towel of cotton; and it grieved me to see the 
host taken from a shaving-box, and the sanctified wine poured from a vinegar 
erue © 7” ” 7” ~ * ” * & 

“It is sad to see the condition of the Peruvian Indians. (That of the Indians 
of Brazil is worse.) They make no progress in civilization, and they are taught 
nothing. The generally good, hard-working, and well-meaning , who 
alone attempt anything like improvement, seem contented to teach them obe- 


dience to the church, observance of its ceremonies, and to repeat the ‘ doc- 
trina’ like a parrot, without having the least idea of what is meant to be con- 
veyed. The priests, however, say that the fault is in the Indian—that he can- 
not understand, Padre Lorente, of Tierra Blanca, thought he had his flock a 
little advanced, and that now he might make some slight appeal to their under- 
standing. He accordingly gathered them together, and exhibiting a little 
plaster image of the his igure they had not yet seen, he endeavored to ex- 


plain to them that this figure represented the Mother of God, whom he had 
taught them to worship and pray to; that she was the most exalted of human 
beings; and that through her intercession with her Son, the sins and crimes of 
men might be forgiven, &c. The Indians paid great attention, passing the im- 
age from hand to hand, and the good father thought that he was making an im- 
pression; but an unlucky expression of one of them showed that their atten- 
tion was entirely occupied with the image, and that the lesson was lost upon 
them. He stopped the priest in his discourse, to know if the image were a 
man ora woman. The friar gave it up in despair, and fell back upon the sense- 
striking ceremonial of the church, which I think (humanly speaking) is far hot- 
ter calculated to win them to respect and obedience, and thus advance them in 
civilization, than any other system of religious teaching.” 


Lieutenant Herndon makes no complaints of the hardships 
he endured, though they were many. He had a duty to per- 
form, and he manfully performed it. Occasionally we catch a 
glimpse of his daily lfe. 


“Father Valdivia entertained us most kindly. His pees gave out; 
and he occasionally regaled us with a glass of wine, bought for the church in 
Loreto. It is a weak white wine. I suppose I could not drink it at home, but 
here it seems very good. I find that this is the case with a great many thi 

The green plantains, roasted, which were at first an abomination to me, have 
now become a very good substitute for bread; and a roasted is quite a 
treat. We have some small red-headed pan fish that are very fine; and, at my 
suggestion, the padre had two or three fried, added to his usual evening cup of 
chocolate. I looked forward to this meal with considerable pleasure. Ido not 
know if it arises from the fact of our seeing so few things that are good to eat, 
or from the freshness of the cocoa, but chocolate, which I could not touch be- 
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fore this, is now very palatable and refreshing. The bean is simply toasted 
and pulverized, and the chocolate is made nearly as we make coffee.” * * 

“ November 26.—We had much heavy rain for the last day or two. A num- 
ber of persons were affected with catarrh and headache. e padre told me 
that half of the population were ill of it, and that this always Se) at the 
commencement of the rains. The disease is called romadiza, and is like our in- 


fluenza. Ijurra and I were both indisposed with rheumatic pains in the back 
of the neck and shoulders. 1 don’t wonder at this, for we have slept all the 
time in a room just plastered with mud, ani so damp that, where my bed- 
clothes came in contact with the wall, ven 4 were quite wet; and the rain beat 


in upon my head and shoulders through an open window nearly over head. 
My boots were covered with mould every morning, and the guns get half full 
of water.” 

The party left Echineque, where it had remained since No- 
vember 9th, as the Lieutenant needed to recruit, on the 26th, 
and December 2d reached Loreto, the frontier post of Peru. 
This place contains about two hundred inhabitants, made up of 
Brazilians, mulattoes, negroes, and a few Ticunas Indians, 
Tabatinga is the first village in Brazil. Here Lieutenant Hern- 
don reported himself to the Brazilian commandant, and at his 
suggestion exchanged his Peruvian for a Brazilian boat, which 
was furnished him by the commandant. He set sail in his new 
boat December 6th, and reached Barra, January 6, 1852. In 
this long voyage of thirty days, he passed but one considerable 
village. This was Egas, which contains a population of about 
800, and has eight or ten commercial houses, who employ four 
or five schooners and do a business amounting to some sixty 
thousand dollars a year. Barra contains a population of three 
thousand six hundred and fourteen free persons, and two hun- 
dred and thirty-four slaves. The trade of Barra with Para is 
estimated at sixty thousand dollars a year. 

On the 18th of February, Lieutenant Herndon left Barra, and 
after a voyage of ten days reached Santarem on the 1st of 
March. Santarem contains about two thousand inhabitants. 
Signs of civilization are here met with, such as, according to 
the Lieutenant, a marble monument in the seminary, a billiard- 
table, a church, and two or three primary schools. There were 
five or six sloops lying in port, but business was dull ; a schoon- 
er had been waiting three months for a cargo. Lieutenant 
Herndon left Santarem on the 28th of March, and reached 
Para, and the end of his voyage on the Amazon, on the 11th 
of April, having traveled from Lima since the 21st of May, 
1851, four thousand seven hundred and fifteen miles. 

As Lieutenant Herndon was sent to explore the commercial 
resources of the country, it was quite natural that he should 
make some calculations of the profit which might be made in 
commercial speculation there. Thus, while staying several 
days at Nauta, he enters into the details of such a speculation. 
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He supposes it would cost $20,000 a year to run a steamboat 
between Loreto and Chasuta, a distance of 800 miles; but then 
the profit would be $20,000. But here arises a difficulty, that 
there is not $40,000 in the whole province. This he removes 
by having a larger steamer ply between Loreto and Barra, 840 
miles, and another between and Para, a distance of 1,000 
miles. These steamers would monopolize the whole trade of 
the river, which he supposes to be measured by the imports and 
experts of Para, which amount to $2,000,000 a year. It is 
quite interesting to see how the scheme arouses his imagina- 
tion. 

“Ican imagine the waking up of the people on the event of the establish- 
ment of steamboat navigation on the Amazon. I fancy I can hear the crash of 
the forest falling to make room for the cultivation of cotton, cocoa, rice, and 
sugar, and the sharp shriek of the saw, cutting into boards the beautiful 
and valuable woods of the country; that I can see the gatherers of India-rub- 
ber and copaiba redoubling their efforts, to be enabled to purchase the new 
and convenient things that shall be presented at the doors of their huts in the 
wilderness; and even the wild Indian finding the way from his pathless forests 
to the steamboat depot to exchange his collections of vanilla, spices, dyes, 
drugs, and gums, for the things that would take his fancy—ribbons, beads, 
bells, mirrors, and gay trinkets.” 

“We, more than any other people,” he goes on to add, “ are. 
interested in the opening of this navigation. The trade of this 
region must pass by our doors, and mingle and exchange with 
the products of owr Mississippi valley.” It is a favorite senti- 
ment of Lieut. Maury that the Amazon and Mississippi are 
commercial complements of each other. We venture to pre- 
dict, however, that the railroads passing from the Atlantic 
coast to the Mississippi, north of the Ohio, will be found to be 
the real complement of the Amazon. But to the scheme itself 
there seems to be at present some decisive objections ; such as 
that we have rivers ourselves, where it is not necessary to voy- 
age some three thousand miles in order to make many millions 
of dollars, and vast regions under the highest cultivation, and 
— the best markets, at home, and besides a civilized country 
to live in. 

Lieut. Maury has made such a great ado of late about the im- 
portance of the trade of the Amazon, that we perhaps had our 
expectations too highly raised. We certainly have been much 
disappointed in the results of Lieutenant Herndon’s explora- 
tion. It is in fact a barbarous, uncultivated regior. It is 
only by summing up the proceeds of traffic thousands of miles 
apart that peer like a respectable show of commerce is 
presented ; and even then the whole amount of the trade of 
this whole vast extent of country for a year will not equal the 
amount of trade on the Hudson in a single month. 
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Lieutenant Herndon sees this. He knows that the only 
chance of any important trade in the region is to have it set- 
tled by a different people and cultivated in a different manner. 
And fe can think of no other le but the Southern slave- 
holders, and no other mode of developing the resources of the 
country but by Southern slaves. We quote: 


“The common sentiment of the civilized world is against the renewal of the 
African slave trade; therefore must Brazil turn elsewhere for the comp 
labor necessary to cultivate her lands. Her Indians will not work. Like the 
Uama of Peru, they will die sooner than do more than is n for the sup- 
port of their being I am under the impression that, were Brazil to throw off 
a causeless jealousy, and a puerile fear of our people, and invite settlers to the 
Valley of the Amazon, there might be found, among our Southern planters, 
men, who, looking with apprehension (if not for themselves, at least for their 
children) to the state of affairs as regards slavery at home, would, under suffli- 
cient guarantees, remove their slaves to that country, cultivate its lands, draw 
out its resources, and prodigiously augment the power and wealth of Brazil. 

“ The negro slave seems very happy in Brazil. This is remarked by all for- 
eigners; and many times in Para was a groap of merry, chattering, happy- 
looking black women, bringing their baskets of washed clothes from the spring, 
pointel out to me, that I might notice the evils of slavery. The owners of 
male slaves in Pari generally require from each four or five testoons a day, 
(twenty testoons make a dollar,) and leave him free to get it as he can. The 
slaves organize themselves into bands and companies, elect their captain, who 
directs and superintends their work, and contract with a certain number of 
mercantile houses to do their yey The gang which does the porterage 
for Mr. Norris, and for nearly all the English and American houses, numbers 
forty. Each man is paid about three cents to fill a bag or box, and four cents 
to carry it to the wharf and put it aboard the lighter. It costs from one hun- 
= and fifty to two hundred dollars to discharge and load a moderate-sized 


Ip. 
a I have frequently seen these gangs of negroes carrying cocoa to the wharf. 


They were always chattering and —e cae and would stop every few 
e 


minutes to execute a kind of dance wit on their heads, thus pe 
their work. When the load was deposited, the captain, who does no wor 
himself unless his gang is pressed, arrays them in military fashion, and marches 
them back for another load.” 


We may remark, in passing, that the condition of the slave de- 
pends very much upon his master and driver, and we doubt if 
there has ever been any slave labor equally oppressive as the 
slave labor in our Southern States, especially when the slaves 
are driven to their tasks by renegade Scotchmen and Yankees 
—a race of miscreants only not surpassed in degeneracy by the 
Northern tools—the Pierces and the Douglasses—of the slave- 
holding oligarchy. Besides, we remember that Lieutenant 
Herndon himself says of the Brazilian slaves at Egas, that they 
desert to Peru, Ecuador, and New Granada, where slavery 1s 
not permitted. 

In the deur of the South American rivers, affording as 
they do a direct navigation of six thousand miles, and by means 
of short artificial channels of communication, capable of afford- 
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ing four thousand miles more, there is something inspiring to 
the imagination. And if we could bring before the eye of the 
mind in one glorious vision this whole region, cultivated by 
free men who own the soil on which they labor, educated at a 
common school, and worshiping God without hindrance, ac- 
cording to the dictates of their consciences, it would be a sight 
hardly to be paralleled on the face of the whole earth. But if 
these cultivators of the soil are to be driven to the field by the 
lash, in order that an imperious ee may live in ease and 
splendor, and the civilized world have new marts for com- 
merce; if those who develop these resources, who found these 
marts, who open these channels of commerce—without whose 
toil this region would remain as it is—are to have no other 
share in their labors than what falls to the lot of a slave; if 
they are to be systematically and by force kept down in the 
lowest stages of ignorance and debasement ; if they are to be 
forced to live without a family which they can call their own, 
or which is not liable at any hour to be sundered by a calami- 
y more dreadful almost than death, by the slave trader’s 

ackles, separating forever the children from the parents and 
the wife from the husband; if tey are to be compelled to live 
without a Bible which they can read, without a school to which 
they can send their children, without a home which shall be 
inviolate; if they who are to confer upon the wor!d such im- 
mense blessings are to be the only ones who do not enjoy 
them; if these benefactors of the race are to begin life with- 
out hope for themselves, and die without hope for their chil- 
dren—then, we say, let the primeval forest stand in its lonely 
opel let the gold and the silver remain hid in their veins, 
et the grains and the bulbs grow alone, let the river, and the 


and the mountain, remain untrodden by man in the si- 
ence of nature, till God shall raise up a people, to break that 
silence, who shall own the land they till, and enjoy the fruits 
they produce. 


Has earth a clod 
Its maker meant not should be trod 
By man, the image of his God, 
Erect and free ? 


But to the imagination of Lieutenant Herndon a different 
scene is presented. In the prospects of future glory which he 
beholds, he sees no laborers but slaves, no land-owners but 
slave-owners. He grows eloquent at the sight. 

“Let us now suppose the banks of these streams settled by an active and in- 


dustrious population, desirous to exchange the rich products of their lands for 
the commodities and luxuries of foreign countries; let us suppose introduced 
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into such a country the railroad and the steamboat, the plough, the axe, and 
the hoe; let us suppose the land divided into large estates, and cultivated 
slave-labor, so as to produce all that they are eapable of producing; and wi 
these considerations, we shall have no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that no territory on the face of the globe is so favorably situated, and that, if 
trade there is once awakened, the power, and wealth, and grandeur of ancient 
re a and modern London must yield to that of the depots of this trade, that 
- be established at the mouths of the Oronoco, the Amazon, and the La 
ta.” 

But Lieutenant Herndon is tame compared with Lieutenant 
Maury in his Letters on the Amazon and the Atlantic Slopes 
of South America. And as we here part with Lieutenant 
Herndon, we will say, that while we can have no sympathy 
with his views of gens | the resources of South America 
by slave-labor, we have a high respect for the perseverance, 
the wisdom, the laboriousness, and we may add, the cheerful, 
manly spirit, with which he ene the responsible and 
most difficult service committed to him. 


We return for a moment to Lieutenant Maury. In reading 
his Letters we are transported to the times of Cortez and Pizar- 
ro, when the dreams of gold and diamonds were the common 
prose of daily life. The produce of the region drained by the 
Amazon “ will support the population of the world.” In ten 
months “the rice crop will p uce sixteen hundred fold ”—one 


bushel sixteen hundred. the city of Diamantino “ children 
wash the earth in its streets for gold, and diamonds are some- 
times found in the crops of the fowls ;” an extravagance of lux- 
ury on the part of the poor fowls Fy eat pe far beyond the 
Egyptian queen. In the region of Brazil watered by the To- 
cantins there have been, he says, as many as one hundred thou- 
sand slaves employed at one time in collecting gold alone. 
And then such quantities of drugs—“ rhubarb, jalap, balsam 
of = and nux vomica,” and others unknown to pharma- 
cy—that we dare say the old Spanish conquerors, if they could 
return to this world, would not despair of discovering the Elix- 
ir of Life ; not to mention mountains of sarsaparilla enough to 
expand the heart of “old Jacob Townsend” with delight. 
But, alas, this “ Amazonian basin,” though the “ white man” 
has been established in it for more than three hundred years, 
is still, exclaims the Lieutenant, “a howling wilderness.” 
“The American rifle and axe, the great implements of settle- 
ment and civilization, (!) are curiosities.” But as there must 
be hands to use even the American rifle and axe, there is added 
in close proximity, “the emigrant,”—as an important auxiliary 
in “settling wp” ® this country. In the end this “emigrant” is 
turned into a Southern slave. “The free navigation of the Am- 
- azon is to stand out in after times, and among all the great 
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things which this generation has already accomplished as the 
achievement, in its way, of the nineteenth century. The time 
will come when it will be considered by the people of this 
country as second in its importance, by reason of its conserva- 
tive (!) effects, to the acquisition of Louisiana, if it be second at 
all; for I believe it is to prove the safety-valve of this Union.” 
The Union requires so many safety-valves that we begin to 
fear the demand will become greater than the supply ; es 
pecially as the said valves seem to be constructed of the same 
material—territory for the support and spread of —T 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, have already been employed for 
this purpose; Cuba must next be seized to let off thereby some 
of our superfluous steam; and if South America xc | all be 
used up, we know not what would be left. We now under- 
stand what Lieutenant Maury means when he complains of 
Brazil, “ shutting up from man’s—from Christian, civilized, en- 
lightened man’s—use the fairest portion of God’s earth ;” its 
use as a safety-valve to this Union—its use as a field for the 
extension of Southern slavery. 

But the fire of Lieutenant Maury’s enthusiasm is scarcely 
distinguishable amidst the intenser heat of a writer in the 
Southern Standard. After our readers shall have perused the 
article, if they have not already done it, they will not need to 
be informed that the Southern Standard is published in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. There is no other place in the wide 
world where it could have been written, not even on board the 
piratical schooner skulking on the coast of Africa to take in her 
cargo of human flesh. And yet, the doctrine which vindicates 
the philanthropy of the African Slave-trade, is no more than a 
logical conclusion, from. the sentiments on Negro-slavery so 
widely prevalent at the South, and so unshrinkingly maintained 
Wy South Carolina’s great statesman. If slavery 1s essential to 

e most perfect state of society and * wie ees and if it is 
only through slavery that the greatest blessings possible can be 
conferred on both the master and the slave, then, surely, the 
enslavement of human beings is one of the most philanthropic 
acts which man performs. Clarkson and Wilberforce can only 
be justified in persecuting the slave trader, on the same ground 
as the apostle Paul justifies himself for persecuting the Church 


of God. “I verily thought with myself I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” If the 
South Carolina doctrine, that slavery is the necessary prerequi- 
site of the highest civilization, be true, then, we say, let the 
conscience of the Christian world be at once enlightened ; let 
the American Board enter without delay upon a “special ef- 
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fort ” to raise the funds to fit out a fleet of Slave-ships for, the 
continent of Africa; let the clergy awaken the sympathies of 


the Church, and set every Christian soul at work in carrying 
out this new system of Christian civilization ; and let the South- 
ern Aid Society stand ready with its funds to sustain the 
Southern Church in bearing the increased burdens which will 
rest upon it. If the above doctrine be true, this is the legiti- 
mate conclusion, this is duty. But, although we have long 
foreseen the necessary results of the reasoning in the Southern 
States upon the subject of slavery, we acknowledge it startled 
us not a little when we first saw them cooly drawn out with the 
deliberate care of the logician. We thought at first we would 
not print the article, as it a be attributed only to the con- 
sistent audacity of an individual, but learning, upon inquiry, 
from several sources, that the subject is talked of among intel- 
ligent men in respectable society in Séuth Carolina, we deter- 
mined to put it on record. It will be seen that it is an 
rs ge mm - a to the Report of Lieutenant Herndon and 
the letters of Lieutenant Maury—the one advocating the 

a the African Slave trade. 


" pea rupture in pepe would force upon us the pes ee sway of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the West Indies, with all their rich and mighty pro- 
ductions. Guided by our genius and enterprise, a new world would rise there, 
as it did before under the genius of Columbus. With Cuba and St. Domingo, 
we could control the productions of the tropics, and with them, the commerce 
of the world, and with that, the power of the world. Our true policy is to 
look to Brazil as the next great slave power, and as the Government that is to 
direct or license the development of the country drained by the Amazon. In- 
stead of courting England, we should look to Brazil and the West Indies. The 
time will come when a treaty of commerce and alliance with Brazil, will give 
us the control over the Gulf of Mexico and its border countries, ther with 
the islands, and the consequence of this will place African slavery beyond the 
reach of fanaticism, at home or abroad. ese two great slave powers now 
hold more undeveloped territory than any other two Governments, and they 
ought to guard and strengthen their mutual interests by acting together in 
strict harmony and concert. Considering our vast resources and the mighty 
commerce that is about to expand upon the bosom of the two countries, if we 
act a by treaty we can not only preserve domestic servitude, but we can 
defy the power of the world. With firmness and judgment, we can open up 
the African slave-emigration again to people the noble region of the tropics. 
We can boldly defend this upon the most enl system of philanthropy. 
It is far better for the wild races of Africa the ves. Look at the 3,000,000 
in the United States who have had the blessings, not only of civilization but of 
Christianity. Can any man pretend to = that they would have been better 
off in the barbarian state of their native wilderness ; and has not the attempt 
to suppress, by force, this emigration increased the horrors of the ‘ middle pas- 
sage’ tenfold? The good old Las Casas, in 1519, was the first to advise Spain 
to import Africans to her colonies, as a substitute for the poor Indians, who, 
from their peculiar nature, were totally unsuited to bear the labors of slavery. 
Experience has shown that his scheme was founded in wise and Christian phi- 
thropy. Millions of the black men yet unborn, will rise up to bless his be- 
nevolent memory. The time is coming when we will boldly defend this emi- 


American Slave trade, and the 
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ion before the world. The h tical cant and whining morality of the 
Gade saints will die away before the majesty of commerce, and the power 
of those vast papeson which are to spring from the cultivation and full 
development of the mighty tropical regions in our own hemisphere. If it be 
mercy to give the grain-growing sections of America to the poor and hungry 
of Europe, why not open up the tropics to the poor African? The one region 
is as eminently suited to them as the other is to the white race. There is as 
much philanthropy in one as the other. We have been too long governed by 
mys school-masters from the North. It is time to thin for ourselves, 
e folly commenced in our own Government uniting with Great Britain to 
declare slave importation piracy. Piracy is a crime on the high seas, arising 
under the law of nations, and it is as well defined by those laws as murder is 
at common law. And for two nations to attempt to make that piracy which is 
not so under the law of nations, is an absurdity. You might as well declare 
it burglary, or arson, or anything else. And we have ever since, by a joint 
fleet with Great Britain on the coast of Africa, been struggling to enforce this 
miserable blunder. The time will come that all the islands and regions suited to 
African Slavery, between us and Brazil, will fall under the control of these two 
slave powers, in some shape or other, either by treaty or actual possession of 
the one Government or the other. And the statesman who closes his eyes to 
these results, has but a very small view of the great questions and interests that 
are looming up in the future. In a few years, there will be no investment for 
the two hun millions, in the ann increase of gold on a large scale, so 
profitable and so necssary, as the development and cultivation of the tropical 
regions now slumbering in rank and wild luxuriance. If the rye tang Fen 
. these States are but true to themselves, they have a great destiny before 
em.” 


We will make but one remark on this extract, though it calls 
for many. The writer has spoken only of the blessings which 
slavery confers upon the slave. There is an evil done by 
slavery to the white which perhaps it is natural he should not 
see, though no one out of the region of Slavery can help seein 
it. That evil is—the debasement of intellect and heart whi 
slavery brings upon the writer and the scholar, who is obliged 
by argument to defend it. What else could debase the intel- 
lect of the writer that he should see no fallacy in the argument 
by which he would revive the horrors of the African Slave- 
trade? What else could harden his heart that he should gloat 
with exultant joy over the prospect of spreading the untold 
cruelties and sufferings of slavery over the fairest part of the 
earth, and making it a “region of sorrow,” where 

“Hope never comes, 
That comes to all.” 


What else but that pride which slavery always engenders in 
the master and his minions, could have fortified: his front with 
that brazen impudence which without a blush, utter ssentiments 
and opinions to call forth the mingled scorn and pity of chris- 
tianized and civilized man? Nothing could do this but that 
slavery of the educated mind which isso prevalent in the Slave 
States, It is one of the most —— retributions of slavery, 
VOL. XII. 
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that it enslaves the enslaver—not his body, but his intellect, 
his feelings, his soul. This retribution hes long been evaded in 
our country. Great men and good men have stood up, in the 
manliness of intellectual freedom, and acknowledged the wrong 
which they claimed to have been brought upon them, and from 
which they saw no way of escape. But the retribution is no 
longer delayed. The highest intellects fall prostrate and 
grovel. The free movements of the soul are shackled. Mana- 
cles are upon the heart. Genius is sinking to the lowest depth, 
when it begins to celebrate the triumphs of the slave-trade, 
and to sing pans over the immortality of slavery. 


Since the preceding was written, we see it has been recom- 
mended by a committee in Congress to withdraw our fleet. from 
the coast of Africa; and, thus, so far as we are concerned, to 
give full license to the slave-pirate on that coast. We are 
aware that a disclaimer was made by the committee, of any 
wish to revive the slave-trade, but when we see the name of 
the Arch-betrayer of Freedom signed to any recommendation 
Fe this subject, we have a right to be suspicious. Besides, 
the results which naturally follow from such a measure will not 
be pe tense by any disclaimer of those who recommend it; 
and, already the South Carolina philanthropists, who make it 
their “ mission ” to open the trade in human beings, have begun 
to exult in this proposal, as preparing the way for the accom- 
plishment of that mission. 

We quote again from the Standard. And in doing so, we 
would draw the attention of the reader to the force of the 
writer’s reasoning. Nor is such logical accuracy strange. Wick- 
edness always reasons logically from its assumed premises. 
The very selfishness which leads to the false assumption in- 
stinctively leads to the true conclusion. We only wonder that 
the abominable nature of the conclusion did not excite some 
suspicion as to the falsity of that from which it is drawn. But 
as an argumentum ad hominem addressed to the advocates of 
the prayer-supported system of Southern slavery, it is perfect. 

“ We took occasion to notice a few days since the reeolution reported by Mr. 
Slidell, from the Committe on Foreign Relations, proposing to give to Enland 
and France notice of the abrogation of the treaty stipulations by which we are 
bound to ~~ naval force upon the African coast for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. e stated then our approbation of this measure, from the con- 
viction that it is onerous to our country, destructive to our seamen en 


in this service, and utterly inefficient for the purposes intended. We also > 
prove it for another reason, which we will state with perfect frankness to the 


people of this country. We have no pans | in the’ purposes of this conven- 


tion, and no wish for its success, and we think the time has come to speak out 
upon the subject. To practice slavery and yet suppress the slave trade—to 
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contend that slavery is of advantage to the races which concur in its exist- 
ence, and yet resist the efforts by which the advantage is extended—to urge 
that the union of unequal races is necessary to the progress of human society, 
and yet resist the means by which that union is effected, is a condradiction 
which human ingenuity can never reconcile; and yet to such a contradiction 
the southern section of this country is compelled in every effort which looks 
to the discountenance and discouragement of the traffic with the coast of Africa 
by which the limits of this institution are extended. 

“That there is no moral ty in Slavery is the assumption that lies at the 
very base of that institution. It is the principle y= which we justify ite 

ractice. Itis the principle we establish when we show that both races are 
tter under the influence of this institution than they are without, and, in 
fect, the intelligent mind of the South is fast approaching the conclusion that 
Slavery—the union of unequal races in the constitution of an unequal system— 
is the normal condition of human society. It is fast becoming the belief that 
to advance, society must be composed of two classes—the one to direct, and the 
other to labor—and that to the permanence of society in positions of advance- 
ment, there must be a division in its numbers; and not that division simply 
which s}-rings from the necessities of the case, where one part is held above its 
natural ‘position by the accident of wealth, where the other is depressed be- 
low its natural level by the accident of its absence—but a division which is 
natural, and which necessarily results from the inequality between the races 
which are brought together. In this belief we heartily concur. 

“The benefits of advantages which so far have mae A from this institution, 
we take as lights to guide us to the brighter truths of its future history. No 
nation on earth has been so favored as have been the people of these Southern 
States. None has so increased in wealth and numbers—none has been so free 
from domestic broils and civil commotion. In none has the laboring class been 
so happy and so free from physical suffering, and in none, between the higher 
and lower classes of society, has there been so much of kind feeling and so much 
of mutual solicitude and dependence. To bask in the brightening beams of 
such an institution, to defend it, to praise it and pray for its continuance, and 
yet contribute ships and soldiers to prevent its extension and its spread to 
me than ourselves, is scarcely defensible upon any reasonable principle of 

uman action.” 


We had thought that in the Second Book of Paradise Lost, 
Milton had exhausted the ingenuity of the human mind, in the 
description of infernal pride joined with impotence. But we 
are hardly sure of that, now. At any rate, we have had our 
—_ ts continually reverting, as we have pondered this para- 


, to the “solemn council,” where was debate— 


By what best way, 
Whether of open war or covert guile, 
the legions of hell could recover their lost estate. The writer 
in the Standard, suggests a way which had not occurred to 
Milton—a prayer-meeting in Pandemonium ! 


grap 
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Arr. IIL—THE EARLY HISTORY OF OHIO. 


Manuséript Autobiography of Gen. Rufus Putnam. 
Original Journals and Letters. 


We have heretofore (Vol. Pe be pee of the pioneer settle- 
ment of the Ohio valley, and of the Northwest Territory ; and, 
also, published a brief notice (Vol. X) of the pioneer settlers of 
Ohio. In the above articles we were indebted to the labors of 
8. P. Hildreth, Esq., who with great pains and fidelity has 
investigated the early history of Ohio. We propose now to 
give a more minute acount of its first settlement and early his- 


tory. 


The present is regarded by allas a critical time in our national 
- history. Our federal union, which has breasted every storm and 
recovered from every plunge, is now believed by all thoughtful 
people to be in perils which involve more fearful hazard than 
any which our past annals can show. The public mind at the 
North is agitated, as it has never been agitated before ; men 
who possess the strongest conservative tendencies, and who have 
hitherto sanctioned even questionable methods for “saving the 
Union,” are now becoming convinced that our Southern breth- 
ren consider that Union valuable only as a means of Slavery 
Lar arg and with this conviction, regard its existence 
with such an odious future before it as no longer to be desired. 


While the public mind is thus stirred to its profoundest depths, 
it may be well to look backward as well as forward, and inquire 
whether seen can give us any light, by which we may now 


discern the path of duty which is ever the path of safety. Just 
now the organization of the territories of Nebraska and Kansas 
impels all to consider the general subject of territories, and the 
modes of settling, a , and governing them. Many of 
our readers belong to the old Thirteen States, and are little 
familiar with the methods of settling new territories and forming 
new States. We propose to give an outline of the early settle- 
ment, and of the territorial history of Ohio, believing, that in 
many respects such knowledge will give us no little aid in deter- 
mining the nature and bearings of certain great questions before 
the people. 
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In the Manuscript Journal of General Rufus Putnam, kept 


during the winter and spring of 1778, we find the followi 
entry. ‘Monday, April 7th, passed the West line on the So th 
range, 35 minutes after 11 o’clock, A. M. Arrived at Muskingum 
at 1 o’clock, P. M., and came to, on the East point or fork 
between the Ohio and Muskingum.” 

This ap at first to be a very trivial event, and yet, this 
event makes the 7th of April, 1788, the historical day of 
Ohio, and Marietta the Plymouth of the West. The State 
Historical Society annually celebrates this day. A traveler 
might pass by the Observatories at Greenwich or Wash- 
ington and little think that from them the different geogra- 
phers compute the magnet for the globe ; so the landing of a 
single ship upon the bleak coast of New England, and the land- 
ing of a few immigrants from a rude boat at the mouth of the 

uskingum River, are in themselves insignificant matters, yet 
each is connected with results so vast and sublime, that it 
becomes a land-mark from which the historian and statesman 
take their reckoning. The landing at Marietta, April 8th, 1788, 
introduced the first organized white settlement in the vast region 
lying Northwest of the Ohio River. It was the first link in , 

t chain of events which reaches down to the present moment, 
the other links of which are the formation of great and mighty 
States, the onward movements of civilization and the settle- 


ment of millions of free people upon free soil. The design of 
making an organized settlement Northwest of the Ohio, was 
first publicly suggested, so far as we have been able to learn, 
by soldiers of the Revolution in June, 1783. Peace with 

gland had been declared on the 9th of April previous, but 
the army had not been brought to its final reduction. Antici- 


pating reduction, many of the officers had begun to look 
anxiously into the future, and to inquire how they were to main- 
tain themselves by the pursuits of peace. Some of these Offi- 
cers had been in the army from early manhood, and consequently 
had had no opportunity to acquire for themselves any compe- 
tence upon which to rely for support. Others had spent all or 
nearly all their previous property to meet the necessary expen- 
ses of themselves and families during the war, and at the close 
of the war found themselves almost penniless. This was espe- 
cially true of the officersfrom the NorthernStates. The thought 
of returning home in such reduced circumstances, to toil in 
subordinate conditions of manual labor, was painful. They 
were willing enough to labor but preferred to begin life anew, 
if it must be, upon a new sphere and in a new country. i 

was not the feeling of all probably, but certainly of most. 
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Hence they pees to form a Military Colony in the West. 
It is probable that the idea was first aa by General 
Rufus Putnam, because a similar plan had been proposed after 
the war with France. We give the following extract from his 
Manuscript autobiography. “In 1772, General Lyman returned 
from En and, where ie had been several years, soliciting the 
British Government for a grant of lands to the Provincial officers 
and soldiers who had served in the late war against France. 
Soon after General Lyman’s return, a meeting of the adventur- 
ers was notified, which was held at Hartford in November of 
the same year. To this meeting General Lyman gave informa- 
tion that an order had passed the King in Council, authorizing 
the Governor of West Florida, to grent lands in that province 
to the Provincials in the same proportion as had been provided 
for his Majesty’s regular troops.” It was voted to explore the 
lands, and the celebrated Israel Putnam, afterwards General 
Putnam, Rufus Futnam, Captain Enos and Mr. Thaddeus 
Lyman, were appointed to conduct thesurvey. The Committee 
spent eight or nine months in exploring, and located nineteen 
townships upon Big Black River, at its junction with the Missis- 
sippi. veral hundred families embarked from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut to make the settlement, but to their great dismay, 
found that the King had revoked the grant and ordered the 
land office to be closed. Many fell sick and died, and the Rev- 
olutionary war breaking out, the enterprise was abandoned. 
Had that enterprise been successful, the settlement would have 
constituted an outpost of Freedom, and might have led 
ultimately to the establishment of free States upon the lower 
Mississippi. General Rufus Putnam’s journal states that the 
largest plantation they saw upon the River contained only 
siateen slaves. Probably General Rufus Putnam had never 
abandoned the idea of forming such a settlement, and doubtless 
the plan of settling in Ohio originated with him. In June, 1783, 
he, with two hundred and eighty-two others, officers and soldiers 
in the army, petitioned Congress for a grant of land in the 
Western Country. Having confidence in their beloved com- 
mander, Gene besa seme they requested General Rufus 
Putnam to write to him a letter, to ask his influence with Con- 
ro in their behalf. The following extract from this letter, 

ated June 16, 1783, will show the rare good sense and fore- 
sight of Gen. Putnam. “The petitioners, atleast some of them 
are much opposed to the monopoly of lands, and wish to guard 
against —_ patents pee. = to individuals, as in their 
opinion such a mode would be very injurious to a country and 


greatly retard its settlement, and when such patents are tenanted, 
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it throws too much power into the hands of a few. For these 
and many other obvious reasons, the petitioners hope no 
will be made but by townships of sie miles square, or six by 
twelve, or six by eighteen, to be subdivided by the proprietors 
into six miles square, that being the standard on which they 
wish all calculations to be made ; and that officers and soldiers, 
as well as those who petition for charters, may form their asso- 
ciations on one uniform principle as to number of persons or 
rights to be contained in a to ip.” And here we wish to 
quote a few words from the speech of Daniel Webster in 1830, 
inthe United States Senate, on Mr. Foote’s resoiution relative to 
the disposal of the public lands. 


“Those immense regions, large enough almost for an empire, were to be ap- 
propriated to private ownership. How was this best to be done? What sys- 
tem for sale and disposition should be ry Two modes for conducting the 
sales presented themselves—the one a Southern, and the other a Northern 
mode. That which was adopted was the Northern system, and is that which 
we now see in successful operation in all the new States. That which was re- 
jected was the system of warrants, surveys, entry, and location, such as pre- 
vails south of the Ohio. It is not necessary to extend these remarks into in- 
vidious comparisons. This last system is that which, as has been emphatically 
said, has shingled over the country to which it has been applied, with so many 
conflicting titles and claims. meet yom acquainted with the subject knows 
how easily it leads to speculation and litigation, two great calamities in a new 
country. From the system actually established these evils are banished. Now, 
sir, in effecting this great measure, the first important measure on the whole 
subject, New land acted with vigor and effect; and the latest posterity of 
those who settled northwest of the Ohio will have reason to remember with 
gratitude her patriotism and her wisdom. * * * New England gave the s 
tem to the West, and while it remains there will be spread over all the West 
one menument of her intelligence in matters of government and her practical 
good sense.” 

Now, what Webster claims for New England, we claim es- 

ecially for Gen. Rufus Putnam, a son of New England, who 

t proposed this system to Congress, even before Congress 
was in actual possession of the lands to be divided, and whose 
good sense and judgment in this matter so commended them- 
selves, that Gen. Washington afterwards appointed him Sur- 
veyor General of the United States to carry out his system into 
practice. : 

Although Washington warmly approved the object of the 
etition for land in the West, and addressed a letter to the 
resident of Congress urging the matter, yet no grant was ob- 

tained. A reason assigned for denying the prayer of the peti- 
tion was, that these western lands were not in the actual 

session of the United States. It was, however, admitted that 
they belonged to the United States, since these lands were re- 
garded as Crown lands before the Revolution, and having been 
conquered from the Crown by no one State, but by all the 
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States, they were justly considered as common property. 
Hence, Massachusetts and New York relinquished all their as- 
serted rights in the West, and Connecticut did the same, re- 
et only a small tract in northern Ohio, and in — 
1784 


, Virginia made a formal cession of all her claims beyon 
the Ohio river. We formerly supposed that this surrender of 
territory on the part of Virginia was done with the expectation 
that it was so much given to Freedom, and that it was at that 
time a certainty in the minds of her statesmen that it would be 
made free territory ; and under this supposition we have been 
led to honor her ancient character, rejoicing to find in her past 
so noble a contrast with her dishonorable present. But history 
teaches that, in regard to this great question of personal free- 
dom, she has had no such glorious part. Daniel Webster has 
publicly declared the following facts. ‘“ The cession by Vir- 
ginia was made March, 1784. the 19th of April following, 
a committee, ccnsisting of Messrs. Jefferson, Chase, and How- 
ell, reported a plan for a tempo government of the terri- 
tory, in which was this article: ‘That after the year 1800, 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any 
of the said States otherwise than in the punishment of crime, 
whereof the parties shall have been convicted.’ Mr. Spai 
of North Carolina, moved to strike out this paragra ¥ the 
Ppa was put according to the form then practined, ‘Shall 

ese words stand as part of the plan?’ &. New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, seven States, in the affirmative; 
Maryland, Virgina, and South Carolina in the negative. 
North Carolina was divided. As the consent of nine States 
was necessary, the words could not stand, and were struck out 
accordingly. Mr. Jefferson voted for the clause, but was over- 
ruled by his colleagues. In March of the next year, (1785,) 
Mr. King, of Massachusetts, seconded by Mr. Ellery, of Rhode 
Island, gory the formerly rejected article, with this addi- 
tion—‘ and that this regulation shall be an article of compact, 
and remain a fundamental principle of the constitutions be- 
tween the thirteen original States, and each of the States de- 
scribed in the resolves,’ &c. On this clause, which provided 
the adequate and thorough security, the eight Northern States 
voted aflirmatively, and the four Southern States oy any 
The votes of nine States Sa a ae et eames and _ t 
provision was again rejec t States. e per- 
severance of the N orth, held pA and two years afterward the 
~ was obtained.” 

e have been unable to find in any public documents to 
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which we have access the particulars of the final vote upon the 
passage of the ordinance of 1787. The statement recently 
made by the Hon. Mr. Seward and others in the United States 
Senate, that the ordinance passed unanimously, may refer to 
the subsequent reénactment of the ordinance by a new Con- 
gress after the adoption of the Constitution. There would, of 
course, be no opposition when it was known that 5 ig eam 
would be useless, the Northwest Territory having already been 
organized and civil rights gained under it. If the Ordinance 
passed unanimously in the old Congress, the vote of some of 
these Southern States was anomalous and at war with their 
antecedents and consequents.* The South has never been 





* The eaggin | extract from the most valuable historical speech of Mr. Up- 
ham, of Mass., will perhaps explain the matter. 

“The secret history of the transaction is not yet revealed—perhaps never 
will be. The facts, so far as they are yet known, are these: On the 9th of July, 
1787, in the old Congress, the subject of the establishment of a Civil Govern- 
ment in the Northwest Territory was again taken up, and referred to a com- 
mittee of five, of whom Mr. Nicholas of Virginia was chairman, and Nathan 
Dane of Massachusetts a member. On the 11th of July, only two days after- 
ward, this committee reported the celebrated instrument since known as the 
‘Ordinance of 1787.’ It contains the clause forbidding the extension of slavery 
into that Territory—the very clause, substantially, which Thomas Jefferson had 
endeavored in vain to persuade the same body to adopt; which Rufus King 
had also advocated in vain; and which, for more than three years, the slave- 
holding Representatives had constantly resisted, with “—— inflexible de- 
termination and unanimity. But now, the very next da r it had beea re- 
ported, they unanimously and instantly accepted and agreed to it—eve 
southern vote stands recorded in the affirmative; indeed, ~~ vote, No 
and South, except that of a single Delegate from New York, Robert Yates. 
Why this sudden, utter, and universal change? It was because there was at- 
tached to the restriction an obligation on the part of the States that might be 
formed within the Territory, to permit the reclamation of fugitive slaves—an 
idea not broached before in either the Congress or the Convention, and not 
known to the law of Nations or the comity of States. It was evidently the 
consideration offered by the free States to the slave States, and accepted by 
the latter, as an equivalent for their relinquishment of their claim of right to 
carry their institution into any part of the common territorial ssions of 
the United States. This arrangement at once removed all obstacles out of the 
= of establishing a union under the Constitution ; forthwith everything went 
on harmoniously and rapidly toward a satisfactory adjustment of every ques- 
tion in the Congress and in the Convention. Without further delay, it was ad- 
mitted, all around, that the measure adopted, when burdens were to be im- 
posed, was no more and no less than just when power was to be distributed, 
and the three-fifths ratio was to in the enumeration of slaves in the 
population basis of this House. The —_ of power to Congress to prohibit 
the importation of slaves after 1808, and to levy a tax upon them in the mean- 
time, was also agreed to. The South relinquished all claim to carry slavery 
into new territory, thereby putting limits to its spread, and consented to 
allow a limit to be put to it, in time, by authorizing the importation of slaves 
to be taxed, and, after a specified date, prohibited. The consideration paid by 
the free States to the slave States for } en concessions and restrictions, was 
agreeing to allow that species of property the special privilege of representa- 
tion, and to suffer the reclamation of fugitive slaves. But this latter obligation 

VOL. XII. 49 
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willing to give one foot of land to Freedom, when it could be 
avoided, and Slavery had the same tendencies in the earl 
days to corrupt and debase statesmen that it has now. It 
was, however, pecuniarily unprofitable then, and hence did not 
appeal to self-interest as strongly as it does now. It is the 
great fact, that George Washington, a Southern man, was ever 
true to his convictions of duty in regard to the rights of man 
as man, notwithstanding the pressure of almost the whole 
South upon him to make him swerve from those convictions, 
that, in our estimation, gives to his character its elevation and 
deur far more than his calmness in the presence of embat- 
ed hosts. Jefferson at first marked out for himself the same 
line of conduct, and indeed wrote noble words for freedom, 
rallying words for men and nations in all time; but he after- 
wards yielded and fell, and, like the fall of the house builded 
upon the sand, great was his fall. 

Immediately after the cession of the Northwest Territory to 
the United States by Virginia, Gen. Putnam again addressed a 
letter to Gen. Washington on the subject of a settlement in the 
ae From this letter, dated April 5th, 1784, we quote as 
ollows : 





stands in particular and special relation to the non-extension of slavery. It is 
the equivalent paid by the free States to the slave States, in consideration of 
the abandunment by the slave States of all claim to extend their slavery be- 
yond their own limits. The two ideas are inseparably linked together in the 
Ordinance of 1787 : 

‘ Article the Sizth—There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said Territory, otherwise than in punishment of crimes whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted. Provided always, That any person es. 
caping into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any 
one of the original States, such itive may be lawfully reclaimed and con- 
veyed to the person claiming his or her labor or service, as aforesaid.’ 

“So far as States might rise within the limits of the Northwest Territory, the 
arrangement was made unalterable and perpetual by the express language of 
the Ordinance : 

‘ It is hereby ordained and declared by the majority aforesaid, That the follow- 
ing articles shall be considered as articles of compact between the original 
States and the people and States in the said Territory, and forever remain un- 
alterable, unless by common consent.’ 

“ The Constitution of the United States impressed the seal of its sanctity and 
inviolability upon this compact by ordaining (Art. vi, 1st paragraph) that ‘en- 

ments entered into,’ before its adoption, ‘should be as valid against the 
nited States, under this Constitution, as under the Confederation.’ I hold, 
Mr. Chairman, that no man can study carefully the proceedings of that day, 
without being compelled to the conclusion, that the real bargain, compro- 
mise, compact between the two great sections was, that the South would not 
attempt to carry slavery into new territory, and ’the North would extend a 
certain degree of protection over that species of property where it then was, 
and so lonz as it might last, particularly in allowing the recovery of fugitive 
slaves within the limits of the free States.” 
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“The settlement of the Ohio country, sir, engrosses many of my thoughts, and 
much of my time since I left the camp has been employed in informing myself 
and ethers with respect to the nature, and situation, and circumstances of that 
country, and the practicability of removing ourselves there; and if I am to 
form an opinion on what I have seen and heard on the subject, there are thou- 
sands in this quarter who will emigrate to that country, as soon as the honora- 
ble Congress make provisions for granting lands there, and locations and set- 
tlements can be made there with safety; unless such provision is too long de- 
layed—I mean till necessity turn their views another way, which must soon be 
the case with many. * * * Another reason why we wish to know as soon as 
possible what the intentions of Congress are, respecting our petition, is the 
effect such knowledge will probably have on the credit of the certificates we 
have received on the settlement of accounts. Those securities are now selling 
at no more than three shillings sixpence or four shillings on the pound; which, 
in all probability, might double, if no more, the moment it was known that 
Government would receive them for lands in the Ohio country. From these 
circumstances, and many others which might be mentioned, we are growing 
quite impatient, and the general inquiry now is, ‘ When are we going to Ohio? 
Among others, Brigadier General Tupper, Lieut. Col. Oliver, and Maj. Ashley, 
have agreed to accompany me to that country the moment the way is opened 
for such an undertaking.” 


We have in our possession the original reply of Washington 
dated Mt. Vernon, 2nd June, 1784: F 


“I wish it was in my power to give you a more favorable account of the 
officers’ petition for lands on the Ohio and its waters than I am about to do. 
After this matter, and information respecting the establishment for e, were 
my inquiries, as I went through Annapolis, solely directed; but I could not 
learn that anything decisive had been done in either. On the latter I hear 
Congress are differing about their powers; but as they have accepted the ces- 
sion from Virginia, and have resolved to lay off ten new States, bounded by 
latitudes and longitudes, it should be supposed they should determine some- 
thing respecting the former before they adjourn ; and yet I very much question 
it, as the latter is to happen on the 3d, that is, to-morrow. As the Congress 
who are to meet in November next, by the adjournment, will be composed of 
an entire new choice of delegates, it is not in my power at this time to direct 
you to a proper correspondent in that body. I wish I could; for persuaded I 
am, that to some such cause as you have assigned, may be ascribed the delay 
the petition has encountered; for surely if justice, and gratitude to the army, 
and general policy of the Union were to govern in this case, there would not be 
the smallest interruption in granting its ——— I really feel for those gentle- 
men, who, by these unaccountable delays, (by any other means than those you 
have suggested,) are held in such an awkward and disagreeable state of sus- 

nse, and wish my endeavors could remove the obstacles. At Princeton (be- 
ore Congress left that place) I exerted every power I was master of, and 
dwelt upon the arguments you have used, to show the ve ped of a speedy 
decision. Every member with whom I conversed acquiesced in the reasonable- 
ness of the petition, all yielded, or seemed to yield, to the policy of it, but plead 
the want of cession of the land to act upon; this is made and accepted, and yet 
matters (as far as they have come to my knowledge) remain én statu quo.” 


Generals Putnam, Tupper and their associates, having thus 
earnestly petitioned for a grant of Western land, and the matter 
having been urged by Washington with “every power he was 
master of,” upon the attention of Congress, finding themselves 
treated with entire indifference and neglect, at last determined 
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to adopt a new to of effort. They would no longer petition, 
for they would buy the lands they needed. They hoped, of 
course, to use their Continental certificates and warrants, and 
other evidences of claim, as well as the greatly depreciated cur- 
rency in which they had been paid, as in part payment for their 
land. How far the hope was realized we are unable to say. 
In 1792, several years after the purchase was made, Congress 
passed an act, by which 214,285 acres of the previously pur- 
chased land might be paid for in “army bounty rights.” It 
was the opinion of Daniel Webster that the soldiers of the Rev- 
olution could maintain an action against the Government for 
the full and par value of the depreciated money with which 
they had been paid. We know not that such a suit was ever 
attempted. In Jan. 1786, Generals Putnam and Tupper issued 
a call for a public meeting of soldiers and others interested in the 
proposed settlement on the Ohio and forthe purpose of forming 
an“ Ohio Company.” Previous to this, however, Gen. Putnam 
had been appointed one of the United States Surveyors of 
Western lands, but as he was engaged in public surveys for the 
State of Massachusetts in the province of Maine, he secured 
the temporary Ne om ot Gen. Tupper in his i. Gen. 
Tupper visited Ohio and made a favorable report, which greatly 


aided the ae of the settlement. After various meetings of 


the Ohio Company, each resulting in greater definiteness of 
lan, Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler, of Hamilton, Mass., (and 
father of the late Judge Ephraim Cutler of Warren, Washing- 
ton County, Ohio,) was sent in July, 1787, to negotiate with Con- 
ess, then in session at New York City, for a tract of land for 
the oe The Journal he kept of his journey and nego- 
tiations is a historical paper of rare interest, and has never been 
ublished, except a small part, in a valuable article on the early 
istory of Ohio, in the North American Review of Oct. 1841. 
Con before this, had been troubled to know what to do 
with the public lands of the West. It would neither give them 
away nor sell them, and yet they were very troublesome to 
keep. It was in the deplorable condition of the man who had 
received the gift of an elephant. The States regarded these 
lands as a great public treasure and expected by them to pay 
off their debts. It will be remembered that we emerged from 
the Revolution victors upon the battle field alone; our com- 
merce was destroyed, agricultural pursuits were greatly neg- 
lected, and indeed in all respects we were acrippled and bank- 
rupt res Overwhelmed with debts, we had nothing with 
which to pay, but the wild lands of the West, then in the joint 
occupancy of wolves and Indians. We need not stop to men- 
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tion how entirely changed public sentiment now is, in respect 
to the preciousness of public lands. They are now opened by 
Congress for general seizure. The national domain is now 
wasted with that kind of startling prodigality with which the 
early Californian miners was their abundant gold. <A 
resigned philosopher seems to say, “let it be wasted, and the 
sooner it is gone the better, for thus a great source of political 
corruption will be dried up.” The present state of things con- 
trasts strangely with the tight grasp with which lands were held 
when Gen. Putnam and his brave associates of the Revolution 
in vain implored for a grant, and at last were obliged to pur- 
chase at what have ever since been considered as eXacting rates. 
We wish to make another remark respecting the subject of 
public lands. Of late the Western States claim the entire right 
to these lands, and the Eastern States, the partners in the firm 
of States, and originally constituting the entire firm, are smiled 
at for their superannuated simplicity when they assert that 
these lands belong to the United States, and not to the West 
alone. The ancient firm, it must be admitted, was a little fru- 
gal, but its capital was small. It had only the Northwest 
territory extending to the Mississippi River, a small farm com- 
~s with the vast plantation now essed, and which, alas! 

as become of late a plantation in the worst sense of the term. 
This treatment of the old thirteen States is neither just nor 
honorable. It is a little remarkable, that at the very time Dr. 
Cutler was negotiating with Congress for the land for the Ohio 
Company, the celebrated ordinance of 1787 was passed. Indeed 
Dr. Cutler was consulted in regard to it, and was requested to 
propose amendments, which he did, and he writes in his Jour- 
nal that these amendments “ were all adopted except one, which 
was better qualified.” 

The Ohio Company had proposed, then, the only plan of a 
definite settlement of the Northwest territory, and it may not 
be too much to say, that the ordinance was passed especially 
for Ohio, although, of course, provisions would be made in it 
for new settlements and new States. The passage of this glori- 
ous Ordinance only a few days before the Northwest was opened 
for settlement, must ever be regarded as one of those Provi- 
dences which show the ever watchful care of the Almight 
over human affairs. Had that Ordinance never been passed, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that Ohio, instead of being the 
third State in the Union, would now have been a driveling 
Slave State, with a small and scattered population of white 
people, eking out a precarious subsistence gained by the forced 
toil of a few lazy, half-starved negroes. Instead of her Cincin- 
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natis, and Clevelands, and Daytons, those busy hives of an 
ever wakeful industry; instead of her multiplied and multiplying 
Railroads with their thousand trains, each carrying the popu- 
lation of a village, or the produce of a hundred farms ; instead 
of her highly perfected system of Common Schools, furnishing 
the means of education so excellent, and adapted to all, that 
the rich and the poor alike, joyfully employ them; instead of a 
vast a perry population, intelligent and industrious, sendin 

abroad from its surplus products the food for millions, instea 

of tens of thotmentl of mechanics supplying her with all that 
an inventive industry can furnish ; in fine, instead of all those 
elements of prosperity which have made Ohio a great, and free, 
and glorious State: she would have had, what? a few debased 
negro slaves and the masters who debased them. All would be 
changed. Her noble cities would be gone, to be replaced by 
a meagre village in each county, all grass-grown except in front 
of Court House and tavern; the Common School would be 
unknown, her products for exchange would be a little corn from 
the valley, po half-bleached negroes from the hills ; her mid- 
dle classes, her laboring classes, who by their intelligent industry 
have honored themselves and honored the State, would give 
way to the debased white laborer, the “ poor white trash” of 
the South, and the dirt eaters of the Carolinas; all would be 


changed, and the State of Ohio, that young Samson with flow- 
ing locks of strength, would have been, if a Samson at all, 
shorn of his strength, and with eyes put out, would be grinding 
in the prison house of the enemies of Freedom. It was under 
the guardian care of this noble Ordinance that the fathers of 
Ohio laid the firm foundations of that mighty State; under it 
on lived and many of them grew great and immortal ; under 


it their children now live, realizing its worth and enjoying its 
abundant blessings, and hoping to transmit all to their posterity. 
We earnestly trust that the people of Ohio will transmit with 
these blessings an earnest and manly love for the charter of 
Freedom, that has made them what they are, and also, that they 
will teach their children to loathe those, who, brought up under 
all the elevating and ennobling influences of Freedom, are them- 
selves so little elevated and so little ennobled as to ignore all 
distinction between the fundamental principles of mght and 
wrong, and to betray to their haughty Southern masters, that 
vast region of territory which had been consecrated to Freedom, 
regardless alike of the indignation of the civilized world and 
of the condemnation of Him who declares, “cursed be he who 
removeth his neighbor’s land-mark ; and all the people shall say, 


amen !” 
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The act of Con authorizing the sale of land to the Ohio , 
Company, passed July 7th, 1787. Active preparations were | 
at once commenced for making a settlement upon the lands, 
and Gen. Putnam, who had been appointed the Superintendent 
of the Colony and Surveyor, left Hartford with his associates 
on the 5th of January, 1788. They were nearly seven weeks 
on their weary way over the mountains, in the depth of winter, 
before they reached the Yohio-geny River, a branch of the 
Mononghahela, where they remained to build boats and obtain 
provisions, until the 1st of April. On that day they embarked 
on the downward current, and reached the mouth of the 
Muskingum the 7th of the same month—sixty-six years ago. 
In this company there were forty-eight persons, all men. It 
should be remembered, that on the est side of the junction 
of the Muskingum was a Fort, called Fort Harmar, from its 
commander, Gen. Harmar. There had also been a few scat- 
tered families along the Ohio, between the Muskingum and 
the Pennsylvania line. It may not be without interest to quote 
from the journal of Gen. Butler, who was appointed one of the 
Commissioners to make treaties with the Northern and West- 
ern Indians, and who also selected the location of Fort Harmar. 
_ passed down the Ohio River with troops, in the Autumn of 

5. 


“Friday, Oct. 1st, passed Yellow Creek, and found several improvements on 
both sides of the River,—put in at one Jesse Penniman’s on the North side, five 
miles below Yellow Creek ; warned him off; called on one , who I warned off 
also; this appears to be a shrewd sensible man. ** * P; on to the Mingo 
towns, where we found a number of le, among whom one Ross seems to 
the principal man of the settlers on the North side. I conversed with him and 
warned him and the others away. 

“Sunday, Oct. 2. Called at the settlement of Charles Morris, whose house has 
been pulled down and he has rebuilt it. At this place, found one Walter Kean, 
who seems but a middling character, and rather of the dissentious cast ; warned all 
these off, and requested that they would inform their neighbors, which they 
promised to do. * * * Called at the settlement of one Capt. Hoglan, who we also 
warned off ; his house had also been thrown down and rebuilt. Tuesday, Oct. 4th. 
*** T wrote to Col. Harmar for three other men to join these as an escort, 
and to give Maj. Dougherty orders to pull down every house on his way to Mus- 
kingum, that is, on the North side of the River.” 


There were probably as many of these settlers in the North- 
west territory then, as there are of the same class now in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, but alas, Mr. weeny see idiotic idea of “ squat- 


ter sovereignty ” had not then been developed, and Gen. Butler, 
with the orders and proclamation of Congress in his hands, 
ordered them all’ off the United States territory, and pulled 
down their houses. Mr. Douglass’ amiable heart must be 
deeply pained at this recital, al he may be disposed to destroy 
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the Ordinance of 1787, in order to rectify these atrocious wrongs 
to the poor yet sources uatters. 

On the 2d of July, the Directors and Agents of the Ohio 
Company West of the mountains held a meeting at Marietta, 
there being present Gen. Parsons, Gen. R. Putnam and Jud 
Varnum, Directors; Col. John May, Winthrop Sargent, Col. 
Archibald Crary, Maj. William Corlis, Col. Return J. Meigs, 
Capt. Aaron Barlow, Gol. Ebenezer Sproat, Maj. Haffield White, 
bm Gen. R. Putnam, Agents. From the titles, the military 
character of all these men may be learned. Among the reso- 
lutions passed was the following singular one. “ That the city 
near the confluence of the Ohio and Muskingum be called 
Marietta, that the Directors write to His Excellency Count 
Monstiers, informing him of their motives in naming the city, 
and request his opinion whether it will he advisable to present 
to Her Majesty of France (Marie Antoinette) a public square.” 
It may be thought that the views of the first settlers were some- 
what extravagant in regard to their metropolitan city Marietta. 
Compared with those pen cn projectors of paper cities, their 
views were modest. Had it not been for the war with the In- 
dians which was waged for many years after the settlement of 
the town and the immediate offering by Congress of large tracts 
of land further West for sale, it is ible that Marietta might 
have distanced all competition and have become commmcnclalie 
as well as chronologically, the first city in Ohio. Cincinnati 
received its first impulse, and consequent importance, from a 
merely accidental cause. 

Columbia and the city of Symmes (now North Bend) each at 
one time had a decided advantage over it. According to Judge 
Burnet it was a mere affair of the heart on the part of an offi- 
cer who was to erect a block house at North Bend, but who 
followed the removal of his fair Dulcinea to Cincinnati, and 
there erected the block house, that determined the superiority 
of the latter Columbia, which is six miles above Cincin- 
nati, was settled in November, 1788, or eight months after the 
arrival of Gen. Putnam at Marietta. e first landing was 
made at Cincinnati, the 24th of December, of the same year. 
For many interesting facts relative to the settlements, we must 
refer the reader to the invaluable work of Judge Burnet, enti- 
tled “ Notes on the Northwest Territory.” ile the work 
contains some slight inaccuracy of details, it nevertheless pos- 
sesses great merit, and is indeed the only work which gives the 
a civil, and political history of Ohio. 

ery soon after the landing of the first settlers at Marietta, 


the territorial officers, Gov. St. Clair, and Judges Parsons and 
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Varnum, arrived and entered upon their duties. Winthrop 
Sargent, who was invited by Rev. Dr. Cutler to aid him in the 
negotiations with Congress, for the land for the Ohio Company, 
and who signed the contracts with Dr. Cutler, was appointed 
the Secretary of the Territory. Upon the Governor and Judg- 
es devolved the government of the territory, their acts —s 
subject to revision by Congress. The Ordinance also provided, 
that, “ so soon as there shall be five thousand male” (not free 
white male) “ inhabitants, of full age in the district,” there may 
be formed a territorial Legislature, composed of Representa- 
tives who have been residents in the district three years, or of 
the United States three years, and resident in the district at the 
time of the election, a five years probation of foreigners not 
being required. It was not until 1799, or eleven years after the 
organization of the territory, that there was any Legislature, 
the delay being caused by the want of a sufficient population. 
During much of this time the people of the territory were en- 
gaged in the Indian war, and gave comparatively little conside- 
ration to other political matters, but they were generally well 
satisfied with the government of the Governor and j udges. These 


men were regarded as honest, good men, who had at heart the 

welfare of the territory. Gov. St. Clair stood high with the people 

of the whole country, and at the time he was —— to this 
ngress. 


office, he was the President of the Continental Re- 
specting the Indian wars our narrow limits will not allow us to 
speak but a word. There were three campaigns, the first an 
unsuccessful one, under the command of Gen. Harmar; the 
second, a far more unfortunate and disastrous one, under Gov. 
St. Clair; the third, securing a complete and decisive victory, 
under the command of the brave Gen. Anthony Wayne. It is 
thought, that this victory was most opportune, and saved the 
whole frontier from Canada to the Spanish essions on the 
South, from a general and terrible war with the Indians. 
Cincinnati and the neighboring settlements were in the di- 
rect war path of the Indians as t ! passed from the Lakes to 
attack the people of Kentucky. Marietta was also upon an- 
other war path of the hostile tribes, as they passed down the 
Muskingum into the Ohio, for the purpose of attacking the 
scattered settlements on the East of that river. The military 
character of the leading men of the Ohio Company settlements, 
and in a less degree of thesettlers about Cincinnati, led nat- 
urally to well planned methods of defense, and so vigilant were 
the guards, that comparatively few of the = were killed. 
At night the people of the colony slept within their block 
houses, and while at work in their fields, always had their guns 
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near, and also had sentinels posted on some stump or tree to 
give timely alarm. They still followed the pursuits of peace, 
although in time of war, and to this may be attributed, in no 
small degree, their safety, for they thus kept near their fortifi- 
cations, while those settlements that were composed to a ter 
degree of hunters and more restless spirits, lost considerable 
numbers, the rangers being cut off in small parties by the ever 
watchful savages. The settlers of Ohio generally, and especially 
of the Gite Unapamy, presented a marked contrast to man 

of the frontier men who lived on the East of the Ohio. The 
region alluded to, extending upward into Western Pennsylva- 
nia, was cursed with a set of lawless and infamous men. Their 
treatment of the Indians was such as excites our deepest abhor- 
rence and indignation. They waged a war of cold blooded ex- 
termination. We could give many well authenticated instan- 


ces of the merciless warfare. Such of our readers as are ac- 
quainted with the early missionary operations in our country, 
have doubtless read of the Moravian mission upon the head 
waters of the beautiful Muskingum. It was established before 
the Revolution, and so successful was it, that hundreds of the 
warlike savages were brought under the mild sway of the Prince 
of Peace, and at once renouncing all their former me 


devoted themselves to the pursuits of a more civilized life. 
In 1782, there having been some Indian murders committed in 
the vicinity of Wheeling, and these peaceful Moravians living 
nearer than any other tribe, it was wickedly claimed that they 
must therefore | the guilty party. Accordingly the destruc- 
tion of these missionary stations, and of all the Christianized 
Indians, was resolved upon. A company of nearly ninety men 
was gathered and started for these Moraviantowns. Arriving 
at Gnadenhutten, they found a large number of Indians gath- 
ering corn in the fields, the crops not having been gathered the 
Autumn before. Professing peace and good will, they told 
the Moravians that they had come to take them to Fort Pitt, 
(now Pittsburgh,) for safety. This was pleasant intelligence, 
because their present position exposed ion to attacks from 
hostile Indians, on the ground that they were friendly to the 
whites, and with all they begun to prepare provisions for 
themselves and the whites, on the journey. Some of the In- 
dians were sent with a party of whites to the neighboring town 
of Salem, to bring the people from there. These were found 
also gathering corn in the field, and they cheerfully obeyed the 
summons. On the return to Gnadenhutten, the Indians were 
divided into two parties, and thrust into two houses and guard- 
ed. Being thus secured a council was held to decide upon 
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their fate. The commanding officer, Col. David Williamson, 
drew the soldiers up in a line, and put the question to them, 
“whether the Moravian Indians should be taken prisoners to 
Pittsburgh, or put to death?” and requested “all in favor of 
saving their lives, to step out of the line and form a second 
rank.” Sixteen or eighteen stepped forward, but as Rev. Dr. 
Doddridge, a historian of Western Virginia, well remarks, “ the 
line of mercy was far too short for that of vengeance.” The 
Indians were at once told to prepare for death. They had 
already suspected their dreadful doom, and had been spending 
their time in singing, and praying, and exhorting each other to 

lace a firm reliance in the mercy of the Saviour. When their 
fate was formally announced, these poor devoted Christian In- 
dians embraced, and kissed each other amid tears and 
sighs, and asked mutual pardon for any wrongs they had 
ever done. To the demand of the soldiers, already impatient 
for blood, “ whether they were ready to die”—they answered 
that they had “ committed their souls to God, and were ready 
to die.” The scenes of the next hour are too horrible to relate. 
The interior of those houses presented an awful spectacle of the 
dying and ghastly dead. Theold and young, women and child- 
ren, were, equally with the men, the victims of this fiendish 
massacre. us ninety-six were slarghtered, of whom more 
than twenty were women, and thirty-four were children. But 
two escaped, and these were lads. One had been knocked 
down and scalped, but not killed, and having presence of mind, 
he lay still among the slain until the dusk of the evening, when 
he crept out of the door, andescaped. The other had — 
through a trap door into the calins of one of the slaughter 
houses, from which he escaped through a small cellar window. 
That night the houses were burned, as was the whole village, 
and then these white hell-hounds hurried back rejoicing, to their 
own settlements. Respecting these men, Dr. dridge, who 
was personally acquainted with Col. Williamson, the leader, says: 
“Should it be asked what sort of people composed the band of 
murderers of these unfortunate people? I answer, they were 
not miscreants, nor vagabonds; many of them were men of 
the first standing in the country.” If these were the best men 
of that country, what must be thought of the worst? It was 
some of these “ first men of the country,” who exterminated the 
family of poor Logan, the Mingo Chief, who lived not far from 
Wheeling, and others like them, foully murdered the er and 
brave Cornstalk, the friend of the whites, at the mouth of the 


Kanahwa River. But a speedier vengeance overtook many of 
these men than they expected. In a month they started again 
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to complete the work of exterminating the Christian Indians, 
the inhabitants of one of the Moravian towns having fled in 
time to avoid the previous slaughter. The destruction of every 
Indian, friend or foe, was resolved on. But the unchristianized 
tribe, exasperated by these fearful massacres, sought revenge. 
They rallied and drove back the invaders, and many of the 
white captives were burned alive. Col. Crawford, the leader, 
and who was in the first expedition, was taken prisoner, and 
burned in a slow flame. 

We allude to these dreadful transactions, not only because 
they took place within the limits of Ohio, but to show the 
marked contrasts between the settlers of Ohio, and those of the 
State adjoining on the East, and also to show .the great and 
terrible wrongs which the Indians sought to avenge. It is not 
strange that when they saw the white settlements encroachin 
upon their territories, they should raise the war-cry, and fal 
upon their intruders. They made a great mistake in confound- 
ing the people of Ohio, who went West to establish peaceful, 
enlightened, and industrious communities, with those border 
men we have described, who went out from civilization because 
they were not of it, and who regardless of the Christian Reli- 
gion, to which the Moravian Indians had been converted, re- 
=— of the confidence reposed in them by the child-like 


oravians, regardless of —— sex, thirsted for the blood of 


indiscriminate butchery. ese Indians defeated Gen. Har- 
mar in 1790. In 1791, they cut to pieces and routed with great 
slaughter, the army of Gen. St. Clair, killing twenty-eight com- 
missioned officers on the battle field, and wounding twenty-one 
more, of whom many died, killing also, six hundred soldiers, 
and wounding two hundred and forty-two, of whom many after- 
ward died. It was not until three years after, that they were 
subdued by the sagacious and brave Gen. Anthony Wayne. 
The Territory passed from the first to the second grade of 
territorial government in 1799, when the first Legislature as- 
sembled in Cincinnati, February 4th. This Legislature was 
composed, for the most part, of excellent men. The people 
having had for many years no voice in general political affairs, 
party lines had not been drawn. Washington had adminis- 
tered the general government to their satisfaction, and Gov. 
St. Clair and the Judges had governed the territory in a man- 
ner which was generally acceptable. At the time the first 
Legislature met, Soden urnet affirms that Gov. St. Clair was 
the most popular man in the territory. William Henry Har- 
rison was elected the first delegate to Congress. During the 
cession of this first territorial Legislature a petition was present- 
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ed, signed by officers of the Virginia line on Continental Es- 
tablishment, praying for toleration to remove with their slaves 
upon the Virginia bounty lands, west of the Scioto. The lands 
belonged to these soldiers, and were the reward of their brave- 

in the dark and perilous days of the Revolution. The 
Virginia bounty lands were first located in Kentucky, and this 
led to the settlement of that State; but the good lands there 
being mapoees to be all taken up, permission was given to lo- 
cate in Ohio, then in possession of Virginia. Many of the men 
who in 1799 petitioned for permission to settle with their slaves 
upon their own lands in Ohio, were excellent and intelligent 
men, and some had wealth, and their settlement in the terri- 
tory at that day of feebleness and poverty would have been re- 
garded as a valuable acquisition. Slavery has never since had 
so apparently just a claim upon soil consecrated to freedom. 
How was that claim met? It was rejected firmly and at once. 
The Legislature believed that the Ordinance of 1787 left them 
no option whatever, and they did not even entertain the petition. 
Had the question been properly presented, Judge Burnet 
thinks the request would have Sade denied by a unanimous 
vote. 

Gen. Harrison having accepted the office of Governor of In- 
diana Territory, Hon. Paul Fearing, of Marietta, was chosen at 
the second session of the Legislature for the next term of two 
years. This second session was held at Chillicothe, according 
to the requirement of Congress making the change. The harmo- 
ny existing in the first Legislature, in the political relations of 
the members to each other and to Gov. St. Clair, was gradually 
broken, in the second. Party spirit crept in and produced its 
fruits of bitterness. Gov. St. Clair became unpopular, and 
there was an increasing desire to be formed into a State. The 
discussions of the day were excited and often acrimonious. 
There were several difficulties, the first being the fact that the 
territory did not contain the number of people required by the 
Ordinance, viz., sixty thousand. In answer to this it was said 
that Congress had power to admit, if it chose, with a less pop- 
ulation. If the territory could not enter the Union by right, 
it might by favor. It was, however, found that favor could 
only be purchased at a dear price. One of the conditions im- 

osed by Congress was, that the new State should not tax any 
ands sold by Government to her citizens until the lands had 
been in possession of the settlers for five years. Thus, for 
many years, one-third, and perhaps more, of the farms of the 
State would be exempt from bearing their due proportion of 
the burdens of taxation. Such a condition was evidently un- 
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just, and constituted a more gross assault upon State rights and 
sovereignty than the Resolutions of 1798 ever dreamed of. 
Another reason urged for forming a State government so 
prematurely was, the desire to get rid of what was deemed the 
arbitrary rule of Gov. St. Clair. The Governor was in man 
respects a most excellent man, and indeed a great man ; yet it 
cannot be denied that, after the transition of the territory to 
the second e,and he came to govern men, who in their 
Legislature determined to govern themselves, he disap- 
pointed even his best friends. He was better suited to the 
camp than to civil life, although he had presided acceptably 
over the Continental Congress in 1786-7. An old soldier, he 
had no flexibility, and although he was a most accomplished 
agen he had no honeyed words for the people. We be- 
eve that he was a true patriot, and was sincerely devoted to 
the interests of the people of the territory ; and although not in 
all respects a sacle Gipremes, yet by the side of modern terri- 


torial Governors, he would suffer little in the comparison. 
The history of his last days should allay enmity and take away 
all bitterness from our criticism. He was removed from office 
by President Jefferson, in 1802. After his removal, he re- 
turned to Legonier Valley, his former home in Pennsylvania, 
very poor and destitute, and a he was too old and 


infirm to embark in active business. ile Governor of the 
territory he had made himself liable for the purchase of pack- 
horses, &c., necessary in an expedition against the Indians. 
This he was obliged to pay to the amount of two or three thou- 
sand dollars; but, not needing the money, he — neg- 
lected to present his claim to the Government. After his re- 
moval from office he looked upon this small fund as his only 
means of subsistence, and, without the slightest doubt but that 
it would be paid him at once, he went to Washington, and 
presented his account to the proper officer of the Treasury. 
“To his utter surprise and disappointment,” writes Judge Bur- 
net, “it was rejected, on the mortifying ground that, admitting 
it to have been originally just, it was Fomed by the Statute ; 
and that the time which had elapsed afforded the highest pre- 
sumption that it had been settled, although no voucher or 
memorandum to that effect could be found in the Department. 
To counteract the alleged presumption of payment, the original 
vouchers showing the purchase, and the purpose to which the 
property was applied, and the payment of the money, were 
exhibited. It was, however, still insisted that, as the transac- 
tion was an old one, and had taken place before the ens 
of the War Office in Philadelphia, the lapse of time furnish 
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satisfactory evidence that the claim must have been settled 
and the vouchers destroyed in that conflagration. The pride 
of the old veteran was deeply wounded the ground on 
which his claim was ref ; and he was induced from that 
consideration, as well as by the pressure of poverty and want, 
to persevere in his efforts to maintain the justice and equity of 
his demand, still hoping that presumption would give way to 
truth. * * * After spending the principal part of two sessions 
in useless efforts, subsisting during the time on the bounty of 
his friends, he abandoned the pursuit in despair, and returned 
to the Legonier Valley, where he lived several years in the 
most abject a in the family of a widowed daughter as 
destitute as Shand f. At length Pennsylvania, his adopted 
State, from considerations of personal respect and gratitude 
for past services, as well as from a laudable feeling of State 
pride, settled on him an annuity of three hundred dollars, 
which was soon after raised to six hundred and fifty dollars. 
That act of beneficence gave to the gallant old soldier a com- 
fortable subsistence for the little remnant of his days which 
then remained. The honor resulting to the State from that 
step was very much enhanced by the fact, that the individual 
on whom their bounty was bestowed was a foreigner, and was 
known to be a warm opponent in politics to the great majority 
of the Legislature and their constituents.” 

But to return to the subject of forming a State government 
in Ohio. It was strongly argued against the project that the 
territory was too large for one State, and should be divided 
into two. It will be remembered that Washington, in one of 
the letters already quoted, alluded to the desire of Congress, in 
1784, to form ten States northwest of the Ohio. This number 
was reduced in the Ordinance to five. This reduction of num- 
ber was a very great mistake, and must ever result disastrous- 
es the interests of Freedom in its conflict with Slavery. 

ere was a desire on the part of many of the people of Ohio 


for a division of the territory. Accordingly, the Territorial 

Legislature, in 1801, passed an act requesting permission of 

Congress to change the terms of the Ordinance so as to make 

the Scioto river the as between the first and second 
oO 


State, the western bounda the second State extending a 
little into Indiana. This threatened division of the Ohio terri- 
tory by the Scioto river gave great offense to the pe le of the 
Scioto valley, and especially to the inhabitants of Chillicothe, 
it being the expectation of the latter that Chillicothe would be 
the capital of the future State. In regard to this interesting 
subject, we have in our possession several original letters from 
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prominent men of the territory. They were written at the 
time, and have never been published. They were written by 
Judge Burnet, who represented the views of the people of Cin- 
cinnati, by Hon. Solomon Sibley, of Detroit, then a part of 
the territory, and by Gen. Putnam, of Marietta, and all ad- 
dressed to Hon. Paul Fearing, the Representative in Congress 
from the territory. Judge Burnet thus writes: 


“ Chillicothe, Dec. 17, 1801. 
“My Dear Sir:—I should not have omitted a compliance with my inclina- 
tion and promise until this time had it not been from a hope of meeting with 
@ private conveyance, as I view the mail as a very uncertain channel of corres- 
pondence with E ew in consequence of what happened during the last session.* 
A bill has passed both Houses, declaring the assent of the Legislature to an al- 
teration of the Ordinance, so far as it respects the boundaries of States, which 
will be forwarded to you without delay, in order to obtain the assent of Con- 
= The bill proposes to divide the States by the Scioto river, and by a line 
awn from the West boundary of Clark’s grant to Lake Michigan; the altera- 
tion is so necessary for the convenience of the people at large, that I cannot 
but t that it receive the sanction of Congress. The inhabitants of this 
lace, however, are enraged to the highest degree, and have gone so far as to 
insult the members who voted for the bill, and in fact attempted to influence 
them by intimations of personal violence. Finding that these measures would 
not answer their purpose, they have chosen two persons to go on to the seat of 
Government to defeat the bill. I am told that the persons are Messrs. Baldwin 
and Worthington. You may expect great opposition from them, and from man 
others who are willing to sacrifice the general good to promote the private mf 
vantages of this place and neighborhood. I think it must be evident to every 
rson acquainted with the geography of the Territory, that the convenience 
of four-fifths of the country requires that the alteration should be made; andI 
am persuaded that the people will never rest contented until the measure is 
confirmed by Congress. * * * * * * With respect, I am, dear sir, 
“ Yours, Jac, Burnet.” 


The letters of Gen. Putnam and Mr. Sibley are similar. 
Gen. Putnam also alludes to a plan which he suspects to have 
been formed, to make a new State from Jefferson and Belmont 
Counties, and “ perhaps the County of Trumbull,” in Ohio, the 
Western part of Pennsylvania, and Ohio and Brooke Counties 
of Virginia. The remonstrance of Messrs. Worthington and 
Baldwin, who went on to Washington, served to defeat the wish 





* Exactly to what Judge Burnet alludes here we do not know ; but the fol- 
lowing extract from an unpublished letter of Gov. St. Clair to Mr. Fearing at 
Washington will perhaps give a hint. 

“ Chillicothe, 24th Jan., 1802. 

“Sm:—lI have been favored with your letfer on the 11th inst. It gives me 
some satisfaction that both my pubiic and private letters of the 25th ult. got 
to your hands, of which I own I was doubtful, of the private one at least, 
though I had taken the precaution to have directed by another person ; and to 
that circumstance I ascribe its safety. The others sent at the same time, and 
which have miscarried, were directed by me, and my hand-writing is known, 
and the letters generally intercepted. I cannot tell where, but supposed to be 
at this Post-Office.” 
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of the territory, as expressed by its Legislature, for a division 
of the State. Por many reasons the result is now to be regretted, 
as the State of Ohio is quite too large in territory, and is becom- 
ing too large in population. Legislation we believe is far bet-_ 
ter adapted to the wants of the people in smaller States, and 
besides, smaller States beget a much stronger and healthier 
local attachment. A better reason still is found in the fact, that 
there is no justice in giving to Florida, with less than fifty thou- 
sand white people, two United States Senators, while Ohio with 
over two millions, hasno more. In the formation of new States, 
the North has committed a great mistake, in making her States 
too large. She has given the South the entire advantage. In 
the South it is necessary to make the States cover large areas 
in order to secure the requisite population, but with the North 
itis not so. The increase of population would make a free 
State large enough every two or three years. The original plan 
of making ten new States out of the Northwest Territory, allu- 
ded to in Washington’s letter, should never have been aban- 
doned. While, perhaps, the past cannot be remedied, the fu- 
ture still is ours. Let our Northern Statesmen look to this 
matter. Let not the South cheat us into making only one or 
two free States.out of Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington ter- 
ritories. 

In April, 1802, Congress passed an act authorizing the peo- 
le of the Ohio territory to meet in convention and form a State 
onstitution. 

Gen. Putnam, Judge Cutler, Hon. Benjamin Ives Gilman, 
and John McIntire were. the delegates from Washington, and 
constituted a most noble band of men. Washington County 
was opposed to the formation of a State Government, and a Coun- 
ty Convention was held, which voted unanimously against the 
project. When the Constitutional Convention assembled, and 
the first question came up, “ Is it expedient to form a State Con- 
stitution ¥ Judge Cutler alone, voted “nay,” and why? Be- 


cause he thought that the right vote to give. His colleagues’en- 
tertained the same opinion, but voted differently because they 
thought it useless to contend with the majority, and because a 
negative vote would tend to irritate that majority, and destroy 
their own influence in the convention. We have in our posses- 
sion, the wee of Judge Cutler, containing many notes re- 


specting the doings of this convention, which are of great his- 

torical value. We wish now only to quote from them, that 

which relates to the attempted introduction of slavery into the 

State Constitution. A portion has already been published in 

a late discourse occasioned by the death of Judge Cutler, but 
VOL. XI. 50 ; 
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as the facts disclosed have excited a good deal of interest, we 
propose to make pretty full extracts. “The 8th article, or bill 
of rights, as it is called, was committed on the third day of the 
session, to Goforth, Dunlavy, Brown, Baldwin, Grubb, Woods, 
Updegraff, Cutler, and Donaldson. A hasty report was made 
upon it, which was afterwards withdrawn, and the Committee 
directed to consider it their duty to report it as the 8th article. 
An exciting subject was of course immediately brought before 
this committee, the subject of admitting or excluding Slavery. 
Mr. Brown produced a section which defined the subject thus: 
* No person shall be held in slavery if a male, after he is thirty- 
= years of age, or a female after twenty-five years of age. 

e hand writing I had no doubt was Mr. Jefferson’s. I had 
a conversation with Gov. Worthington at Washington City, at 
the time Congress passed the law, authorizing the convention, 
and he informed me, that he (Jefferson) had expressed to him 
‘that such, or a similar article, might be introduced into the 
Constitution, and that he hoped there would not be any effort 
made for anything further for the exclusion of slavery from 
the State, as it would operate against the interests of those who 
wished to emigrate from the slave States to Ohio.’ 

“T observed to the committee that those who had elected me 
to represent them there, were very desirous of having this mat- 
ter clearly understood, and I must move to have the section 
laid on the table until our next meeting, and to avoid any 
warmth of feeling, I hoped that each member of the commit- 
tee would prepare a section which should express his views fully 
on this important subject. The committee met the next morn- 
ing, and I was called on for what I had proposed the last eve- 
ning. I then read to them the section, as it now stands in the 
Constitution. Mr. Brown observed that what he had intro- 
duced was thought by the greatest men in the nation, to be, if 
established in our Constitution, obtaining a great step towards 
a general emancipation of er: and was greatly to be pre- 
ferred to what I had offered. I then at some jength urged the 
adoption of what I had produced, and dwelt with energy on the 
principle, that the Ordinance of 1787 was strictly a matter of 
compact, and that we were bound either to pass it (the section 
excluding slavery) or leave it, which I contended would be the 
law, if not so defined by our own action. Brown made a very 
weak reply, and Mr. Baldwin, the only practicing lawyer on 
the committee, said, that he agreed with me, that the Ordinance 
was, in its legal aspect, a compact, and although many of his 
constituents would prefer to have slavery continue in a modi- 
fied form, he ame tg vote in favor of the section as I had report- 
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ed. Brown, who was chairman of the committee, then called 
the yeas and nays, and his report was negatived. Mine was 
adopted, the ayes being Baldwin, Dunlavy, Cutler, Goforth, 
and Updegraff; nays, Brown, Donaldsen, Grubb, and Woods. 
va efforts were made to weaken or obscure the sense of 
the section on its passage, but the Brown or Jeffersonian ver- 
sion met with fewer friends than I expected. On one occasion, 
when it was before the committee of the whole, a material 
change was introduced. I was unwell and did not attend that 
day. 

a General Putnam, when he came into our chamber after this 
eccurrence, exclaimed in an earnest manner, ‘ Cutler, you must 
get well, or you will lose your favorite measure.’ Mr. Gilman 
said he would rather lose all we had gained than lose that. I 
went to the convention and moved to strike out the obnoxious 
matter, and made my objections as forcible as I was able, and 
when the vote was called, Mr. Milligan changed his vote, and 
we succeeded in placing it in its original state. Thus an over- 
ruling Providence, by His wisdom, makes use of the weak often, 
to defeat the purposes of the Pcs and wise of this world, and 
to His name be the glory and praise.” 

That Mr. Jefferson wished the introduction of slavery into 
Ohio, seems to be abundantly proved. The testimony of Gov. 
Worthington above alluded to, is to the point. The following 
facts also corroborate the statement. When Gov. Morrow, who 
was the first Representative in Congress from the new State of 
Ohio, went on to Washington, he called on President Jefferson. 
The President at once introduced the subject of the new Con- 
stitution of Ohio, much of which he approved; but he expressed 
his deep regret that slavery had not tom allowed to enter the 
new State. The reason he assigned was, that the extending of 
slavery over a larger area tended to oe it! 

The State Constitution of Ohio was finally formed ; but the 
convention resolutely refused to allow the people to have the 
power to accept or reject it. It cannot be disguised that the 
formation of the State government was precipitated by politi- 
cians who cared less for the State than for the offices of a new 
State. It was a time of high political excitement, and the 
Jeffersonian party had ever my ee own way. Among the 
many offices to be bestowed by the first legislature, very tew, 


if any, were given to the Federalists. Thussuch noble men as 


Gen. Putnam, Benjamin Ives Gilman, Judge Cutler, and others 
of the Ohio Company settlement, and similar men from other 
a of the State, many of whom had fought the battles of 

e Revolution, and who had adhered honestly to Washington’s 
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litical faith, were set aside, and nearly twenty years elapsed 

fore any of them emerged from the obscurity to which they 
had been doomed. Gen. Putnam, the confidential friend of 
Washington, and a man whom he thought to be worthy the 
office of Surveyor General of the United States, was rudely 
thrust from his office by Jefferson, and he was never after permit- 
ted to hold any public political station. So meanly was the 
Sounder of the great State of Ohio treated. 





Arr. IV.—GOD’S REGARD FOR THE CHURCH. 


Tue church of Christ is the object of highest interest in our 
world. She isits glory; the great end for which it was created, 
and for which it still rolls on, breathing 

“Strains that support the seasons in their round ;” 


and when her members are all gathered and transported toa 
urer sphere, it will be dissolved with “fervent heat,” as no 
longer valuable. The church is viewed even in heaven with 


admiration and joy: Those, represented in the Apocalyptic 
P 


vision as triumphing over the fall of the mystic Babylon, in a 
bold and beautiful apostrophe, cry: “ Rejoice, thou heaven, 
and ye holy apostles and prophets, for God has avenged you 
on her.” this is not more beautiful rhetoric than truthful senti- 
ment. They who took the liveliest interest in the church on earth, 
who suffered, toiled, and wore out in her service, can scarcely 
feel less interest in her welfare, when having entered on the 
heavenly state, they are united in holiest sympathies with her 
adorable Head. Doubtless, her depressions and elevations, 
her advancements and regressions or hindrances, awaken emo- 
tion among “the spirits of just men made perfect.” They 
regard her as a part of their own body, with only this difference ; 
they have “triumphed, have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb ;” she is still enveloped 
in the darkness of earth, still soiled with the conflict, and 
groaning with sin; but they know she is soon to join their 
own purified number, and swell the notes of their own joyous 
anthems. The angels also regard the church with feelings of 
peculiar interest; and pour forth a sweeter song at every 
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accession she receives, rejoicing that one more of the lost 
has turned his face toward their own glorious home. The 
great Jehovah, too, has set his love upon her, cherishing her 
“as the ye per of his eye.” He has signified this by every. ex- 

ression of affection and endearment. In his representations, 
be has invested her with every charm of loveliness. In 
describing her, he has resorted to the most beautiful and m 
nificent imagery. The tenderest relations are employed in 
shadowing forth his interested connection with her. 

This regard, indeed, is one of the wonders of Providence; 
one which, when we contemplate the infinite holiness of Jeho- 
vah, and the deep depravity of man, even the great corruption 
and repeated backslidings of those who have named the Lord, 
surpasses the utmost stretch of reason fully to comprehend. 
In view of it we can do little more than prostrate ourselves 
before him and adore. We may, however, catch some glimpse 
of the reasons for this unwearied manifestation of Divine love, 
if we consider the following facts. A 

1: That the church, God's true children, are chosen, separated 
from all the nations of the world, to be his peculiar people. 
When God called Abraham and gave him an oveiladdhin 
promise of love and protection, the Father of the faithful per- 
sonated the covenanted church. God selected him and his 
descendants to be his own, the depositaries of “the lively 
oracles,” the worshipers of his holy name, in distinction from 
all other people, who were then fast sinking into the darkness 
of pollution and idolatry. He declares: “ Ye shall be a pecu- 
liar treasure unto me above all people”—“ a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation.” Hence the Psalmist affirms that “ Israel 
is a people whom he hath chosen for his peculiar inheritance ;” 
the church is his distinctive inheritance in our world; the rest 
is regarded as a revolted province, lying waste and desolate 
under the Prince of darkness. In the Gospel dispensation she 
is represented in the same light. Says Christ in his last prayer 
with his disciples, who then constituted the Christian church, 
“T pray not for the world, but for them which thou hast given 
me, for they are thine; and I am glorified in them. They are 
not of the world even asI am not of the world.” “I have 
chosen them out of the world.” And the Apostle adds, “To 
all that be in Rome beloved of God, called to be saints.”—“ 
not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your minds.” As the Israelitish church was ex- 
ternally separated from the rest of the world, so the Christian 
church is spiritually separated from it. Thus the Lord’s people, 
as well under the New Dispensation as the Old, are “his por- 
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tion ; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance.” They are the people 
that “shall dwell alone and shall not be reckoned among the 
nations.” He is their God in a different sense, from that in which 
he is the God of any other people. The residue of mankind have 
chosen the Prince of this world, and he reigns over them. 
God’s people have chosen him as their King, and he smiles upon 
them, imparting a joy which none others experience. He is a 
“glory in the midst of them;” they are that consecrated 
enclosure on which the Sun of Righteousness shines with glad- 
dening beams. 

2. God has made a covenant with his people, has pledged the 
glory of his character, and the honor of his throne, to assist, 
guide, comfort, and save them. Man was made to trust; all 
the essential tendencies of his mind were framed answerable 
to this design. He that has nothing on which to lean is desti- 
tute of enjoyment. Especially were we made to trust in our 
great Creator, to whom we owe every blessing of our continued 
existence. He who disbelieves God, when eut off from every 
other source of trust, must, of course, be miserable. That he 
who “ believeth not shall be damned,” is not less a law of nature 
than of revelation—aAll mankind in the beginning, had the 
warrant of God’s holy charaeter as a foundation of their faith. 
This was all the ground of trust a rational mind could demand. 
Indeed, to far less than supreme excellence, even to supreme 
selfishness, we often entrust our richest earthly treasures ; so 
natural is it for us to confide, and so indispensable to our asso- 
ciated condition. Then surely Infinite wisdom, justice, truth, 
and love, all of which are guaranteed to us in God’s hol 
character, ought to secure our unwavering confidence. Indeed, 
confidence in him is the instinctive impulse of a holy, depend- 
ent nature. But man, corrupt and fallen, contrary to all these 
original yearings of the soul, would distrust this great and holy 
Being, glorious with every perfection, and repose his hopes on 
a senseless idol which had no power to aid, no sympathies to 
cheer or soothe. This was both violating the stern dictates of 
reason, and throwing great dishonor on his adorable Creator. 
It was questioning his right to sit on the throne. It was a most 
ungrateful apostasy. And what did God when thus contemned ! 
What could he do but destroy the rebels? Could he, in con- 
sistency with his holiness, interpose to bring them back to 
reason and to himself? Infinite Wisdom and mercy devised 
an expedient, and the trial was made. With inconceivable 
forbearance God determined to do more than simply remove pre- 
tended excuses for unbelief; even to win the wanderers to confi- 
dence, to give them a still stronger warrant of faith; he 
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condescended to confirm his own word—though a being who 
cannot lie—by solemn oath. Heaven must have been astonished 
at the act; for no such effort had the All-worthy Sovereign 
before put forth to inspire the confidence of his dependent 
creatures. It was an effort to add, in their view, new beauties 
to the glories of his infinite wisdom and mercy, for the purpose 
of alluring to the exercise of faith. This was an infinite descent 
from the prerogatives of the Eternal. With the exception of 
the incarnation and humiliation of the Son of God, no act 
equaling it in compassion and forbearance has the universe 
beheld; for all the ensuing manifestations of love and long 
suffering which God has shown his people are grounded, on 
this primal covenant. Considered in all its relations and cir- 
cumstances, it was an amazing stoop. The all-perfect and 
sovereign Ruler, who could crush man with a breath, and 
remain guiltless of his blood; who had actually threatened to 
destroy him in case of disobedience, even when justice was 
urging the stroke, held back his wrath and condescended to 
treat with him on terms of equality, agreeing, bargaining, to 
ae and guide him, provided he would repose confidence in 
im as the all-wise Sovereign and Saviour; and then sealed 
the pledge thus given by an inviolable token. He, as it were, 
purchased the faith of his rational, but apostate creatures. He 
presents himself before them as one altogether worthy of their 
confidence by his intrinsic excellence, and appeals to the sus- 
ceptibility of their nature, every rational tendency of which 
bids them trust him, eens to confirm his pledges of 
guidance and protection already held out in his holy character, 
that he might triumph over their unbelief by new manifesta- 
tions of mercy, giving them two immutable things on which to 
lean, that they might “trust and not be afraid.” This new 

ound of confidence has been offered to the world. A part 
ave turned away with scorn; but the church has cordially 
accepted it, and found it a rock to her feet. 

Here the church occupies ground alone. Her Rock is not 
as the rock of God’s enemies. She wears the crown of Divine 
blessing ; the radiant bow of peace bends over her; priestly 
emblems sparkle on her breast; royal splendors invest her. 
On this lofty eminence, Abraham and his seed by faith are 
alone enthroned. No other people is raised thus high into 
God’s protecting love; no other sustains to him such intimate 
relations; none other is bound to him by ties so endearing. 
They occupy the only spot on earth on which the light of cove- 
nant love falls. 


3. The church, Gods covenanted people, has been purchased 
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by the sufferings and death of the Son of God. While the 
blood of the Redeemer has efficacy sufficient to wash away a 
world of sin, and to secure the sincere offers of salvation to all, 
he has actually gained, as the fruit of his sacrifice, only those 
who believe in his name. All his humiliation in coming down 
from his throne, the reproach of his life, the sorrows of Geth- 
semane, and the anguish of Calvary, were all practically endured 
for these. These alone are “the church which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.” These alone are “the travail 
of his soul ” with which he is to be satisfied ; these alone the 
promised seed which are to serve him; these alone the predes- 
tinated, the called and justified, whom he is to glorify. Paul tes- 
tifies, “* Christ loved the church and gave himself for it; that 
he might present it to himself a glorious church.” John bears 
witness to the same. ‘“ Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because he laid down his life for us.” And in his address to 
the seven churches of Asia, he renders to Christ the grateful 
ascription, “ Unto him that loved us and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and his Father.” Christ has thus purchased the church 
by infinite sacrifices. He must therefore feel towards it the 
tenderest regard. ‘Greater love hath no man than this; that 
a man lay down his life for his friend.” Christ has given this 
highest test of love to his people, and in the highest degree. 
How could he have evinced more? Surely, when he contem- 
plates this redeemed company, made clean by his own blood; 
who have invested in him the richest treasures of their intel- 
lectual being, and garnered up their choicest hopes of immortal- 
ity in him; when he contemplates these precious ones as all 
that he has gained by expenditures of agony and blood suffi- 
cient for the salvation of a world, he must feel towards them 
an endearment of which we, in our selfishness, can form no 
adequate conception. 

4. God hath wrought his image in all true members of his 
church. “God hath made man upright; but they have sought 
out many inventions.” They have universally lost the image 
of God, sought other sources of happiness than himself, fallen 
from the high eminence of light and Loliness on which they 
were created, into the darkness of apostates. God foresaw 
their fall; and in eternity determined to replace that image in 
his chosen, to exalt them to the height from which they fell, to 
adopt them into his holy family, to make them happy by par- 
ticipating in his own holy perfections and enjoyments. In 
accordance therefore with his “ eternal purpose which he pur- 
posed in Christ Jesus,” he has given them regenerating grace. 


i ies | ee A, oe 
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They are “ born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.” They “are his workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” They have 
“put on the new man which after God is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness.” They are renewed in the spirit of their 
minds. God has changed their dross to gold ; refined them for 
ms in the Saviour’s diadem; moulded them into his own 
ikeness. Otherwise he could not introduce them into his family 
as beloved children; his holy character Te it. But 
glory to his grace, by virtue of his own working on their souls, 
they are made like to himself; they have the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus ; they shine with his own light; there is an irre- 
fragible bond of sympathy wrought between them. 
nd here also God’s people stand alone. None other of 
human kind have been dom in the eternal purpose of elect- 
ing love, none other regenerated, renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, from enemies made friends, wrought into a state of sym- 
pathy with Christ, adopted into his holy family. . All others 
still Seas the image of the earthy; they are “ aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel ;” there is no mark of heaven on 


their souls. This difference is the work alone of God’s sover- 
eign mercy. Must not then his children, on whom he has 
enstamped his image by “ a Divine,” and polished them to 


shine as stars in the upper firmament, be dearer, inconceivably 
dearer, than all the world besides ? 

5. The church is taken, in a mystical sense, into personal 
union with Christ. This union is imaged forth in Scripture 
under a variety of phases. Christ says, “I am the vine, ye are 
the branches ; abide in me and I in you.” He is said to dwell 
in his disciples; and Paul declares, “‘ Now ye are the-body of 
Christ.” “So we, being many members, are one body in 
Christ.” “For we are members of his body, of his flesh, and 
of his bones.” “ He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit.” 
There is the most perfect sympathy between them. He sups 
with them, and they with him. There is “ one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.” As 
Christ prays “that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; Lin 
them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one. 
Hence the church, which is Christ’s body, is said to be “ the 
fulness of him that filleth all in all.” So inseparable a part of 
Christ is his church, that he is, as it were, defective without it ; 
it being the complement of himself. This union, expressed in 
such strong language and by such striking imagery, must be a 
glorious union—a union of affection and interest, of desire and 
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purpose, the most intimate and endearing. The church is, 
indeed, the Lamb’s wife, whom he is at last to receive up to 
his royal palace, to be heir and joint-heir with him to all the 
glo of his throne,—to be forever one with the Lord. 

ese facts, that God has chosen his people and separated 
them from all the world by his distinguishing | eee. has enter- 
ed into special covenant with them; redeemed them from such 
depths of apostasy; washed them from sins so polluting; en- 
stamped his own image on their hearts; united them to his 
own dear Son; and purposed to exalt them to his right hand 
as joint-heirs with Christ to be forever with him, the comple- 
ment of his fulness,—show that they are bound to the great 
Father of all by peculiar and inseparable ties ; that his love to 
his church has a height and depth, a length and breath, which 
no language is adequate to express, no analogies can fully set 
forth, no effort of mind fully conceive. We only know that 
those joined to his Son so intimately that they are here flesh of 
his flesh ang bone of his bone, and are hereafter to be one with 
him as he is one with the father, must be regarded with much 
of the same precious interest as is his well-beloved Son. He 
will no more be separated from them than be separated from 
his own Son; no more condemn them than condemn his own 
Son ; they being one with him in the Father’s affections. As 
the Apostle exclaims, “ Who shall lay any thing to the charge 
of God's elect? It is God that justifieth. Who is he that con- 
demneth? It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen again; 
who also maketh intercession for us.” 

These facts also show the reason of all those scriptural ex- 
pressions of God’s attachment to his church which are seemingly 
the ovenflowing of his infinite heart, and which indicate a strug- 

le to convey a greatness of love —— incommunicable, and 
therefore designed only as hints of the glory yet to be revealed. 
She is represented as a most beautiful and magnificent ob- 
ject—as a Queen whose beauty the King shall greatly desire; 
as a King’s daughter who is “all glorious within,” and whose 
“clothing is of wrought gold.” She is called “ the city of God,” 
ot which glorious things are spoken; “the city of the great 
King,” of which it is said, “The Lord shall be unto thee an 
everlasting light, and thy God thy glory.” She is represented 
“ beautiful as Tirzah, and comely as Jerusalem ;” a magnificent 
mountain, “the joy of the whole earth;” a well-watered gar- 
den, “a garden enclosed,” over which every breeze that floats 
is freighted with sweet spices; “a glorious church, without 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing”—fair and beautiful ; in- 

eed, “all fair, and no spot in her.” She is declared to be “a 
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crown of glory ;” a royal diadem in the hand of her God; to 
be invested with a splendor which all kings shall behold and 
admire ; and her final destiny is still more glorious ; for she is 
to be clothed in white, to resemble in the beauty of righteous- 
ness the glory of her Lord, and shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of her Father. 

This love breaks forth in those promises of care and protec- 
tion which God has given to his church. He has said he will 
arise and have mercy on Zion ; he will appear in his glory to 
build up and adorn the city where he loves to dwell. He has 
declared that mount Zion, fixed in his eternal love, shall never 
be moved ; that “as the mountains are round about Jerusa- 
lem, so the Lord is round about his people from henceforth 
even forever ;” that “he is in the midst of her,” “her refuge 
and strength.” He will be to her “as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land ;” her shield and buckler, and tower 
of defense. He has said of her, “Thou wast precious in my 
sight, and I have loved thee; fear not; for I have redeemed 
thee. When thou passest through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee; when thou shall walk through the fire, thou 
shalt not be burned.” 

This tender love also shines forth in assurances of comfort to 
his people, saying, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith 
your God; speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem.” And again 
soothingly, “Fear not thou, worm Jacob ;” fear not, neither be 
afraid; 1 am with thee; “ For the Lord shall comfort Zion ; 
he will comfort all her waste places; joy and gladness shall 
be found therein, thanksgiving, and the voice of melody.” 

Hence also, as a farther effort to convey some feeble idea of 
the riches of his love to his church, God has drawn analogies 
from the most endearing human relations. “As a father 

itieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” 

e affirms that his love for Zion surpasses a mother’s affection, 
for while she may forget the son of her womb, “yet,” he says, 
“will I not forget thee.” Christ is said not to be ashamed to 
call us brethren; and he once points to his disciples and ex- 
claims: “ Behold my mother wl » my brethren. For whosoev- 
er shall do the will of my Father, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” He has also shown his tender love for his 
church, by the endearments of the connubial relation. At one 
time he says to Israel, “I am married unto you;” at another, 
“Fear not, thy maker is thy husband.” This indeed is image- 
ry which God seems especially pleased to employ in evincing 
his love to his people. Hence the church is called the 
“bride adorned for her husband,” over whom he breathes the 
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most impassioned language. “ How fair is thy love, thou hast 
ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse; thy lips drop as the 
honey-comb, honey and milk are under thy tongue ;” “ A gar- 
den enclosed is my sister, my spouse; a fountain sealed; an 
orchard with pleasant fruits,” fragrant with “the chief spices,” 
Christ has declared that his church is joined to him so closely, 
as before said, that she is flesh of his flesh and bone of his 
bone ; and to crown the climax, that the relation he sustains 
to her in endearment is similar to that existing between the 
—— and himself. Here, we say, he reaches the 
climax. age and analogy can go no farther. If this 
closest and tenderest relation in the universe fail to evince his 
ineffable love, no language, no analogy can set it forth. 

By such endearing relations Christ represents his love to his 
church. We may well believe that it is the sincere expression 
of his heart, when he exclaims, “ As the bridegroom rejoiceth 
over the bride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee.” “ He will 
rejoice over thee with jo , he will rest in his love,—he will joy 
over thee with singing.”. With these kindest affections, we are 
not surprised that he “ has chosen Zion for his habitation ;” and 
has declared, “This is my rest forever ; here will I dwell, for 
Ihave desired it.” The church, indeed, is the home of our 
Saviour’s heart on earth. There is nothing in our world which 
he loves like his church. He will be forever satisfied with 
this trophy won from his foes. When “ the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat,” this remnant, redeemed from a revolted 
world, will be his crown of rejoicing, and forever become the 
object of increasing joy while eternal ages move on. 

Certain fundamental duties are pressed upon us by this inter- 
esting truth. It is not a subject simply to admire or enjoy, 
over which we are to luxuriate in a sort of dreamy quietism ; 
but one which ought to inspire profound emotion, awaken pray- 
erful thought, and prompt to a holy life. It is not a theme m 
which to lave the soul as in the balmy waters of selfish ease, 
but a theme which ought to arouse to the sternest conflicts, the 
most self-denying efforts in the Redeemer’s cause. 

In the first place, as Christ tenderly loves the church, so the 
church in turn should love him. Their love must be recipro- 
cal, otherwise there is no abiding link between them as volun- 
tary beings; no channel of mutual satisfaction and joy. It is 
not the consciousness of another’s love for us, or the grateful 
fruit of that love, which renders the soul fully and sweetly 
happy ; but the personal exercise of this love towards him 
who alone has a right to occupy the heart; so that it is philo- 
sophically certain, that the dards will enjoy Christ and his 
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salvation just so far as she reciprocates his love, and no far- 
ther. If, then, she would be happy in her covenant Saviour she 
must esteem him as “ the chiefest among ten thousand ;” value 
his glory above all price; lose herself in hislove. Besides, on 
her part there is the greatest reason for this absorbing affection. 
There was no antecedent cause in his chosen people for Christ’s 
setting his affections on them. They were his enemies, outcasts 
from the Divine presente, lying in their pollution, loathed by 
every holy intelligence. He chose them in all the deformity 
of sin, when they exhibited not one moral attraction, were, in 
themselves considered, even objects of hissoul’s abhorrence. Then 
it was, that he fixed his love upon them, and chose them as his 
own, influenced alone by motives lying in the bottomless depths 
of his infinite mercy. On the other hand, Christ is supremely 
excellent in himself; no other being in the universe is so amia- 
ble and lovely ; he has no defect, no blemish; every trait he 
evinces is fitted to kindle the warmest affections of the human 
heart. Thus there is the strongest antecedent reason for our 
loving Christ. And in addition to his inherent excellences, 
there are the claims of gratitude. We should love him who 
first loved us, who had compassion upon us, when, so far from 
our being worthy of his commiseration, we were even provok- 
ing his wrath. Surely, the redeemed by Christ’s blood, the 
sanctified by his Spirit, should warmly return his unsolicited 
love to them. As he has chosen them for his inheritance, his 
portion, singled them out from all the world, so they should 
single him out from every attractive object, that “charms them 
most ;” and make him the portion of their souls, their joy, their 
Rock, counting all things but dross for him. As he rests in his 
love and rejoices over them, so they should rest and rejoice in 
him, making him all their delight, the centre of their souls’ de- 
sires; be entirely satistied with him; so that if deprived of 
every other good, they shall feel that they have enough in him; 
be able to say with entire self-consecration, and in the sweet 
language of the Inspired Word, “ My Beloved is mine, and I 
am his.” 

But do we, who are wrapped in Christ’s covenant love, thus 
reciprocate it? Is there an emotion in our breasts correspond- 
ing to what he entertains for us? Do our hearts burn within 
us when we think of him, or commune with him in his word? 
Do we trust him, Jean upon his arm, repose upon his promises 
as confiding love dictates? Have we such a glow of affection 
toward him, that we feel that language is impotent to express 
it? that we must resort to the manifestations of the tenderest 
human relations—parental, fraternal, connubial—adequately 
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to represent it? and when we have exhausted the power of 
speech and analogy, do we feel that there is yet a depth of 
emotion remaining within unuttered¢? Something like this was 
David’s experience, when he exclaimed, “ As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee,O God. My 
soul thirsteth for God, for the living God ;” and it is, at times, 
the experience of all who have David’s religion. 

Again. We should cherish a love to the church, similar to 
that which Christ cherishes for it. As he loves the church 
more than al) created objects, so we snould love nothing so 
_ much this side of heaven. As angels, looking down upon this 

scene, deformed by sin, behold nothin , hot gems, nor pearls, 
nor works of rarest beauty, not sympathetic tears, nor infantile 
joys, so interesting and poe: as the church, so we should 
choose the church as our earthly portion, our inheritance, our 
treasure; fix ourlove upon it immovably ; prefer it above gold 
or precious stones, above dearest frindships, above all other so- 
cial affinities, all other moral agencies; wed our interests to 
hers, regard her as part of ourselves, her reproach as our re- 
proach, her honor as our honor. To be Christ-like is to love 
what Christ loves, and in proportion to our powers, with the 
same intensity. As, therefore, the church is the fulness of 
Christ’s joy, so she should be the fulness of our joy; we should 
love her with an absorption sinking every other object into its 
own insignificance; we should feel that the great end of life 
is gained if we may but sit beneath her shade, and codperate 
with her adorable Head in advancing her glory. We should 
be able to say with the Psalmist, “IfI forget thee,O Jerusa- 
lem, letmy right hand forget her cunning. If I donot remem- 
ber thee, Tet my tongue some to the roof of my mouth; if I 

refer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” We should thus 
i all her members, the poorest, the most ignorant, the most 
despised by the world, as well as the lettered, the honored, the 
great. Christ knows no partiality in his love ; we should have 
none. Christ embraces all his disciples in his love ; we should 
give them all a place in our hearts. When any member suffers, 
we should suffer with it, being linked to our glorious Head, 
and to all the members of his body with the tenderest sym- 
pathy. Noonecan doubt that we ought thus to love the church. 
As Christ gave himself for it, so we, according to the Apostolic in- 
junction, must be willing to “ 7 down our lives for the brethren.” 

But is itso? Do we feel that Jerusalem is our chief joyt 
Have we anything of that height and depth of affection for 
her which Christ evinces? Have we selected the church out 
of all objects of interest in our world, and bid our roving 
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hearts here centre and find their rest? Can we say, as God has said, 
that his people are our portion, our earthly inheritance? Have 
we a depth and fulness of love for them which language is fee- 
ble to express, and the tenderest human relations cannot ade- 
quately set forth? As we contemplate the members of Christ’s 
family, can we say with him, “Behold my mother and my 
brethren?” Have we consecrated to her interests our best pow- 
ers? Can we say with overflowing hearts, 
“For her my tears shall fall, 

For her my prayers ascend ; 

To her my cares and toils be given, 

Till cares and toils shall end ?” 

Especially, how should the pastors love the churches over 
which they are placed. They have been counted worthy by 
Christ to be put into the sacred ministry; been set apart by 
the Holy Ghost, exalted to more than royal dignities, to be am- 
bassadors for Christ, to proclaim his unsearchable riches to a 
dying world. They have been expressly appointed to watch 
for the souls committed to their charge—to feed the flock of 
God, and to fold the lambs in their arms. A precious work! 
They are united to the church by the same Holy Agent by 
whom her own union to Christ is sealed. She should therefore 
be loved by them with Christ’s own love; she should live in 
the heart of their affections; they should feel themselves united 
to her in the strongest, sweetest bonds; their souls should go 
out after her as a part of Christ’s body, which they have been 
consecrated to care for. How solicitous they should be to sup- 
ply all her wants ; how tender of all her members; how ready 
to bind up their wounds and to staunch their bleeding hearts ; 
to strengthen the feeble-minded ; to soothe in temptation and 
trial; to comfort in sickness and sorrow; to bear with their 
faults as does their forgiving Lord! How faithful to seek after 
the wandering and rejoice over them restored ; to admonish 
and rebuke with all long-suffering and patience; administering, 
like a kind and skillful physician, the healing portion, mild or 
severe, as the case demands; not seeking their own interest, 
but the edification of Zion; striving to present her at last to 
God, a glorious church, without ze or blemish ; and to join 
with her before the throne in everlasting hallelujahs ! 

And in turn, how peculiarly tender and ardent should be 
the love of the churches to their Pastors,—to those bound to 
them by ties so sacred and affecting; appointed to watch for 
their souls, to a work the most interesting and solemn, a work 
whose influence will never die ; appointed to be God’s mouth 
to them, to feed, to guide and comfort them in Christ’s stead, to 
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int them to his bleod for on, to heaven as their final 

me! Surely the feeling of the churches towards their Pastors 
should be warm and tender, similar to those entertained for 
Christ himself. They should welcome them, and cling ing to them, 
as to him in whose stead they stand; “esteem them highly in 
love, for their work’s sake ;” feel that they are one with them; 
having a common interest, a common object in life, a common 
destiny. How careful should they be of their feelings, how so- 
licitous to supply their needs, being assured that Christ is in 
them, if indeed his true wnat The relation, therefore, 
should be the sweetest, the most heavenly on earth—formed, 
and held fast by the choicest affections of the heart. Indeed, 
there is no other earthly connection, that has so much of heaven 
in it, and which will be remembered about the throne as so 

recious. Thus all the members of Christ’s body should be 
inked to each other, and to their beloved Pastors, in one delight- 
ful brotherhood under Christ our elder brother. 

We must observe one thing more. How foreign to the na- 
ture and design of the church, is contention among her members, 
and how offensive to Christ, her Head! We know this thought 
strikes a jarring note amid the harmonies of our theme. We 
would not name it, did not existing facts in our churches de- 
mand it. Indeed, contention among God’s professed children, 
is becoming asin of too great frequency. It isa subtle foe, 
eating out the very vitals of some of our once most flourishing 
churches. It is like some malignant contagion, pervading the 
whole atmosphere, smiting one city after another, now falling 
on this village, and now on that, without any apparent law reg- 
ulating its movements. Itotten comes unexpectedly ; many a 
harvest-field in Zion, promising fair, is suddenly swept over by 
it and blasted. No church is safe from its insidious invasion ; 
and it is terrible in its consequences, peopling the world of woe. 
Certainly a sin of such enormity and peril, ought not, in this 
connection, to be entirely passed over. For how grievous to 
Christ, to behold that church for which he poured out his 
blood, which he loves as a part of himself, rent with bitter dis- 
sensions. How grievous to see one whom he has snatched by 
unsought grace, from the very brink of the bottomless abyss ; 
cleansed from inbred defilement ; clothed with his righteous- 
ness; and whose forehead is radiant with the inscription of his 
name, indulging unkind feelings, envy, wrath, malice, per- 
haps scorn, towards another redeemed by the same compassion- 
ate love, equally bearing his name, and adorned with his right- 
eousness ; both of whom have vowed to love him with all the 
heart, and one another as brethren! How contrary to the 
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interest of the church—that hallowed spot, designed alone as 
the brooding-place of peace—to be disturbed by those very 
feelings which rage forever in the world of woe. How offen- 
sive to the sin-forgiving Saviour to see its members harborin 

an unforgiving temper, even openly contending, not only wit 

each other, but with those whom the Holy Ghost has made their 
overseers, his ambassadors given them in love to light their 
way to the mansions of rest, and whom he has required them 
to aoa for their work’s sake—to see, we say, this covenant body, 
his chosen, his portion, his inheritance, on which he has se¢ his 
heart, and which he designed should reflect his love with the 
brightness of noonday over this darkened province of his em- 
pire, torn and rent with internal strife ;—it must grieve him to 
the heart! Holy intelligences must look down on a quarreling 
church with amazement and sorrow. He who wept over Je- 
rusalem, may well be supposed to weep over such a covenanted 
brotherhood, marred and broken, and from it the grieved spirit 
must take its flight. What object so wounding to his abused 
compassion does the Son of God behold on earth? We profess 
not to hold scales by which we can weigh the sins of individu- 
als, or of communities; and yet, of all the public sins in our 
land, now crying to Heaven for vengeance, aggravated as they 
are, we do not believe there is one—not even intemperance or 
slavery—so offensive to God as the division in our churches, 
those festering animosities existing between private members, 
and rising up towards the Pastors, hindering their soul-saving 
work. To this sin, the churches must turn their attention; it is an 
evil from which they must be purified. Undoubtedly, this is one 
of the causes now grieving the spirit from our Zion, and 3 wig eng 
ing a dearth of revivals, so wide spread and ruinous. e fact, 
that a sin, compared in Scripture to murder, is cankering our 
very vitals, surely ought to humble us, and awaken our anx- 
ious solicitude. ,* view of it, we should sink low in the dust, 
before our Saviour, who is thus wounded in the house of his 
friends, determining henceforth to cherish in our inmost hearts 
the warm ancl of Christian affection, towards all our 


brethren in Christ Jesus, knowing that this is well-pleasing in 
his sight, and every deviation from it wounding to his compas- 
sionate heart. 

But let us close with a more pleasant thought. Jf Chriss 
loves the church so intensely here, to what oo and glory 


shall she be exalted in the coming world. Then every stain of 

sin shall be wiped away, every unholy feeling eradicated, every 

jarring emotion attuned to the sweetest melodies of heaven. 
ure, perfect, overflowing love shall glow in every breast of 
VOL. XII. 51 
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the glorified throng. They shall eternally move in an atmos- 
phere of love; every act eer ene every word uttered, eve 

anthem raised, shall breathe of love. Now the church is mili- 
tant, then she will be triumphant. Coming in from the conflict 
victorious, she shall wash her robes from the defilement of the 
life-long battle, and receive the conqueror’s crown ; then to rest, 
forever rest in activity that never tires. What an hour of tri- 
umph and ravishment will that be! Then, as the bride made 
ready for unending union with her glorious Bridegroom, the Son 
of the Highest, and attired in eilaigens righteousness of her 
Lord, she will sit down as joint-heir with him to his rich inher- 
itance, at his Father’s right hand, far above the brightest ser- 
aphs, there to shine forever, more bright than they. What 
inexpressible exaltation for a worm! What purity, what 
sweetness, what loveliness, shall invest the church of Christ 
then! All the principalities and powers of heaven shall gaze 
on her beauty with delight and rapture. For then her mysti- 
cal union to Christ, is to be perfected; she is to be forever one 
with him in blessedness, to behold his glory, even to share his 
glory ; and consequently, what an object of delightful interest 
must she ever be to the Eternal Father! For the tenderest 
love must he ever have felt for the man Jesus, who was person- 
ally united to his own nature, exalted more highly, and brought 
into closer and more endearing communion with himself than 
any other being he has made. But the church purchased by 
Christ’s blood, and personally joined to him, must share in the 
same tender, sympathetic, paternal love. For then will be fal- 
filled the prayer of Christ to his Father, just before he left the 
world, that his disciples “ may be one in us,” one with himself, 
one with the Father, he in them, and the Father in him, that 
they may “be made perfect in one.” No other beings are to 
be one with Christ in his father, in such an affectionate sense. 
None will, therefore, partake so much of the blessedness and 
glory of the Godhead, for to none other will Christ give the 
glory which his Father has given him. As the church on 
earth is singled out from all the world as an object of peculiar 
interest, she is to be singled out from all the holy universe in 
eternity, and adorned with highest beauty. What transports 
will she then experience, when, pure as Christ, she shall be 
wrapped in his glory. Think of it; to be one with the Father 
and the Son ; to stand onthe very height of heaven; to occupy 
the very centre of immutable love. This is indeed somethin 

which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entere 
into the heart of man. Imagination may stretch her on 
she will but weary herself in vain ; she cannot reach the height 
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sublime. Surely, if Christ hath set his love upon the church, 
and joys over her with singing while in her degradation, hereaf- 
ter, when this world, framed to be the theater of redemption, 
shall be consumed as a useless thing, and the rejectors of redemp- 
tion, as worse than useless, shall be locked in the prison of des- 

air, and he shall contemplate the church as the only trophy re- 

eemed by agonies untold, and she shall shine forth in his own 

lory ;—then, he must set his love upon her in a far more delight- 
fal sense, and joy over her with sweeter and more enrapturing 
anthems. Then, indeed, she shall shine forth in regal splendors, 
exalted to sit with Christ in his throne, even as he also over- 
came, and to sit down with his Father in his throne. 

Such is a glimpse of the future exaltation of the church of 
Christ. God has given usin his own word, hints, and only hints, 
— to an re ee mr ae mystery of glory, lying beyond. 

or who can comprehend what it is to reign with Christ ? what 
it is to be kings and priests unto God? what it is to sit with 
Christ in his throne, even as he sits with his Father in his 
throne? It is indeed a wonderful height of glory. It is an 
amazing idea which no finite mind—not even the highest 
angel’s—will ever fully es The more we reflect upon it, 
the more are we overwhelmed and lost. 

But can it be, that we, now so degraded, so vile, so insensi- 
ble to the charms of Divine love, shall ever float in its shore- 
less ocean ; ever experience this “ exceeding weight of glory ;” 
this thought of inconceivable delight, that we can no more be 
epenetied: from our God, the exaltation and blessedness of his 


throne, than can his weil-beloved Son? Yes, coe grace 


we may experience it all. Then let us awake to win the glori- 
ous prize. Let us fight the good fight of faith courageously. 
Let us be cheered in our sacrifices and sufferings for Christ’s 
sake. Let us shrink from no hardships, no crosses, no self-de- 
denials, no duties; but press forward, laboring cheerfully for 
Christ, contending with sin, and resisting temptation manfully ; 
enduring all God’s holy will patiently ; knowing that the glorious 
rest is coming, when all our sorrows will be forgotten in fru- 
ition, unutterable and without end. 





Art. V.—RUSSIA AS IT IS. 


Russia as it is. By Count A. De Gurowsxt. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 346 and 347 Broadway. London: 
16 Little Britain, 1854. 


Count Gurowski has given in this volume a comprehensive 
and well-digested account of the present state of Russia. 
Count Gurowski is himself a Pole, and has taken an active part 
in the politics of Europe among the friends of free government. 
He was prominently engaged in the Polish insurrection of 
1830. After its failure he went to Paris, and while there 
thoroughly investigated the history and condition of the Slavic 
race. is investigation led to a —— of views as to the 
mode of raising up that portion of the human family to the 
enjoyment of civil rights. He ceased to hope for such a re- 
sult from the Poles, and, strange as it may seem, turned to Rus- 
sia. Nor was this chimerical. After the overthrow of Napo- 
leon, the monarchs of Europe for sometime cherished, possi- 
bly with sincerity, plans of more liberal government; and 
hence the idea of the elevation of all the branches of the 
Slavic race—the idea of Panslavism, as it has been called—was 
not repugnant to the aspirations of the Czar. The Count, 
therefore, entered the service of Russia. He has himself ex- 
my the feelings which influenced him in this step, and the 

ilure of his hopes. “ At that moment the Emperor Nicholas 
shone with the light of an autocrat, kindling the beacon of civ- 
ilization. He proclaimed his wish to evolve it from the na- 
tional Slavic genius. To such a focus converged all the aspi- 
rations of the Slavi, from the Elba, the Danube, the Carpa- 
thian, and the Balkan Mountains. With many others, I was 
dazzled by the nape brilliancy of the aim, and became con- 
scientiously a believer in the lofty and providential calling of 
Czarism. For several years I was in a position to observe its 
nature, its action, and how far it could fulfill the mission which, 
in my ardent imagination and wishes, I assigned to this su- 
preme, this almost superhuman power. Penetrating, how- 
ever, more deeply, not only into the nature of the man, but 
iito that of the institution itself, my enthusiasm began to cool. 
Still I strained my reason to hold out, hoping for the best. 
One by one the scales fell from my eyes, and finally I violent- 
ly broke the voluntary chain, retook the staff of the exile, and 
with it my liberty.” 
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The wide field of observation which Count Gurowski has 
enjoyed, and his genuine sympathy with the people whose 
cause he pleads, make his book both valuable and, to the true 
lover of his race, deeply interesting. 

In every despotism, there is a broad distinction between 
the Government and the People. Russia presents itself to 
us as an immense power, which by its weight crushes every 
thing in its way; but the Russian people are not despotic nor 
tyrannical. They by themselves do not threaten the freedom of 

urope ; they do not war with the republican efforts which are 
put forth by the people of the Western nations. It is the Czar 
with his entinalt Nobility—it is the Czar, heading the Conspi- 
racy of the Despots, the Aristocracies and the Priesthood of 
Europe, against the liberty of the people, who does this :—it is 
the Czar, who even now crushes the hopes of liberty in Austria, 
and Hungary, and Germany, and Italy. Count Gurowski dis- 
tinguishes between Czarism as he calls it, and the People. 
Czarism is of modern growth ; it dates only from the sixteenth 
century :—it is freedom which is old. Ozarism is a usurpation, 
freedom is legitimate and hereditary. The Republics of Novo- 
gorod and Pskoff were the earliest republics in Christendom ; 
with these republics, Russian history begins, but it has passed 
from them into the most iron despotism the world is at present 
cursed with. 

We need _ not trace the rise of the despotic power in Russia. 
The history of this usurpation is the history of usurpation eve- 

where. We will however sketch a brief outline, from Count 

urowski, who knows him well, of the present Ozar. Nicho- 
las was not the immediate heir to the throne; but by a family 
compact, the rightful her, Constantine, resigned in his favor. 
The early education of the Czar was only respectable. From 
his nineteenth to his twenty-ninth year, Nicholas devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to military exercises, but “was known 
only as the inventor of an ambulatory kitchen-stove, for the 
use of the camp.” After his accession to the throne, he directed 
the forces of the empire against foreign nations, with success. 
The campaigns against Persia and Turkey, in the early part of 
his reign, were brilliant ; and he destroyed Poland. Doubtless 
he commenced his reign with some good intentions. He de- 
termined to rule for the welfare of the nation. But unexpected 
success against foreign nations and the unbroken prosperity of 
his life have developed the true nature of the man, and made 
him a tyrant at home, and the upholder of tyrants abroad. We 
think the real character of his mind is best seen in his man- 


agement of military matters. We quote the following amusing 
account from our author: 
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“I may observe, here, that there is a kind of mental disease in this family, 
especially since the unhappy Peter III, ¢ h which they all it as their 
vocation to be edepesele All of them have dev , and devote as much 
time as possible, to martyrizing the soldiers with daily exercises and all the 
petty maneavres of a parade. But not one in the whole family has ever dis- 
played any higher military capacify whatever. Nicholas, however able he 
may be, as was his father and his three brothers, to detect a button which is 
not in its right place on the uniform of a single soldier drawn in line with hun- 
dreds of others, or any other fault in the equipment—could never measure by 
his eye the reach of a gun, or the distance accomplished by a bullet. Thus, 
during the campaign against the Turks, in 1828, he sought to earn military 
laurels by the sureness of his eye, in matters of siege and fortification. The 
Russian troops surrounded the impregnable fortress Schoumla, the key to the 
Balkan mountains. Nicholas pointed out the spot where the heavy ordnance 
was to be posted to open the fire on the fortress—and the bullets fell half wa 
from the walls. His capacity as commander has never risen above that of di- 
recting the various mancuvres of a single regiment of cavalry. The move- 
ments of two regiments combined are too much for him. In the sham fights, 
which every year serve for his pastime, and where 150,000 men are often un- 
mercifully employed in the hotest season, with immense cost and loss of time, 
the Emperor nsed sometimes to take the command of one-half of the army, but 
always to make the most unpardonable blunders, and to be out-maneuvred by 
his opponent. He has even been taken prisoner with his staff at a dinner- 
table; and now, taught by experience, he takes his seat among the judges of 
the camp. An able general and bad courtier, named Murawioff, who, on one 
occasion, thus took the Emperor prisuner, very soon afterwards fell into dis- 
grace, and is no longer entrusted with any military command. During the 
above-mentioned campaign in Turkey, Nicholas joined the army, commended 
by Field-Marshal Prince Wittgenstein, interfering continually, as we have 
been told, with its military operations. To this untimely interference the un- 
happy results of this first campaign were due. The next year the command 
was transferred to Field-Marshal Dybitsch. The first condition in accepting it 
was, that both the Imperial brothers, Nicholas and Michael, should remain at 
home, and keep quiet. 


This narrow-minded anxiety about petty trifles, this serupu- 
lous solicitude about reducing every free movement to insig- 
nificant forms, this childish love of display, reveals a disposition, 
which, becoming despotic and supported by force, must add a 
most annoying and irritating formalism to the degradations 
and oppressions of tyranny. Panes we are not disappointed in 
learning that the martinet of the parade, and the PY of the 
camp are to be found in all the departments of civil life. We 
quote : 


“The military hobby more and more masters his intellect. Everything 
must be submitted to military drill. Thus, for example, the high schools for 
law and surgery in St. Petersburgh are military institutions. e Empire is 
divided into University Districts, under the Secretary of Public Instruction. 
The heads of these districts, the directors of the public schools, and those of 
the higher gymnasia, and of late even the minister himseif, are taken either 
from the army or navy, principally from ‘' ; latter, as the most fit to maintain 
an iron rule, and to restrain within just l.mits the occasional thirst for good in- 
formation. Finally, a ukase was published, allowing only three hundred 
young men to receive yearly the higher instruction of the Universities. Of 
these, there being six in Russia, the total yearly number of their pupils is 
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1,800, and these are taken from the class of the nobility alone; as another 
ukase prohibits the burghers, those forming the first and second guild, from 
giving their children a higher education, use, as the ukase explains, it 
would contribute to arouse wishes and aspirations not to be reached and real- 
ized by that class in Russia, and thus would spread dissatisfaction with the 
real position of the individuals and the ciass. 

“ Serious instruction of the mind in history and philosophy is proscribed, as 
dangerous, and as contributing to give to it loftier and purer ideas and notions 
than it ought to have. So are classical studies. Not even the shadow of a 
free, scientific criticism is suffered. All is to be wrapped in the cold shroud of 
pure, icy despotism.” 

We quote again: 

“ He was the first to raise the spy system to the supreme honors of the Court, 
and to introduce it into the Imperial Councils. Alexander looked on it and 
treated it as @ shameful necessity. Never until now was it spit forth so di- 
rectly into the face of the nation, or in so offensive a manner. In fact, since 
the time of Basil the Bloody, no such institution had been directed by the sov- 
ereign himself. This was left for Nicholas. He believes that the secret police 
and the spy system are the principal securities, the main props of his reign. 
Thus he has rendered the Police an elevated branch of his Administration. 
Its commander, its chief, is the most intimate favorite and the inseparabie com- 
panion of the Czar. So was Count Benkendorff, a German by birth, and the 
original founder of this infamous system. And it may be observed here, that 
Germans and Jews are its principal agents end directors, and that very few 
true born Russians seek for that distinction.” 


We acknowledge that the Czar, Nicholas, stands high in the 
estimation of the crowned heads of Europe, and of many of our 
own politicians. This is not strange. It is — natural that the 


courts of Europe and the heads and defendants of the ancient 
families of Europe should wish to believe in the Infallibility of 
the Czar. It is natural too that in some portions of our own 
country a fellow-feeling should regard with favor this Model 
Despot of the world. But we think that their confidence 
in this god of their idolatry must by this time have been some- 
what shaken. The Turks, in spite of their allies, have broken 
the prestige of his military power; and we cannot but believe 
the time 1s coming when even in Russia the iron-rod of this 
oppressor of mankind will be broken. 


“ Nicholas,” says Count Gurowski, “ has stretched the reins to such a rigidi- 
ty that everybody is hurt and wounded, from the magnate down to the serf. 
resy class feels the debasement—feels that by him all vitality, all individual- 
ity except his own, are absorbed or annihilated. Nearly seventy millions of 
human beings are, after all, mere chattels, living only for him and through his 
imperial concession. It is so now—but last it cannot. This tension will break 
the reins, if not in his own hands, in those of his successor. Those who pro- 
nounce his name with a curse are numerous, and belong to all social classes— 
and more numerous ave they who are choked by the words ‘Czar’ and ‘ Nich- 
olas’—and never stain ther lips with them. ese unyielding elements I will 
hereafter point out and enumerate. 

“Thus the brillianey which surrounds this man, and which is admired from 
a distance, and worshiped by the retrogrades and absolutists, is spurious, or at 
least it is the last glimmer cast by the falling meteor. The body gnawed by 
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consumption corruscates the most brilliant hue just before the knell of death. 
, it is with Czarism, or else there would be neither truth, justice, nor logic in 
€ creation.” 


We pass from Czarism to the People. The modern history 
of Europe has been mainly occupied with two races, the Ger- 
manic and the Celtic. Its future history will have much to do 
with another race, the Slavic. The situation of the Celtic race 
on the Western shores of Europe, in Ireland, France, and Spain, 
shows that it has been forced westwards by the Germanic 
race, while the position of the Slavic race indicates that it 
has never migrated from its original possessions. But we 
are not to infer from these relative positions the greater anti- 
quity of the Celts to the Germans, or of the Germans to the 

lavi, but merely the fact of the early and successive emigration 
of the first two. The Slavic race has an equal antiquity with 
the others. Each may be regarded as an original people. 
Each race has its peculiarities: the Celts differ from the Ger- 
mans, the Slavi from both. If Count Gurowski is correct, 
there are many fine elements in the character of the Slavic 
people. These need to be developed, and when developed, 
this people will be found not inferior perhaps to the boasted 
Anglo-Saxon or Celt. We shall take the liberty of making 
liberal extracts from the work before us, respecting this inter- 
esting portion of mankind. 

The peasantry are the true people of Russia. The so-called 
middle-class, though it exists, does not hold the position which 
belong to that class in England. But in Russia the peasantry 
forms the basis of the whole edifice. “It fills the armies, exclu- 
sively cultivates the soil, furnishes laborers to manufactures, 
and artisans, and working men. It has in its hands nearly the 
whole internal carrying trade, on land as well as on water.” The 
whole number of the peasantry amounts to forty-five millions, 
variously divided and sub-divided, spread over a vast extent of 
country, but speaking the same language, though epee use 
of different dialects. We speak of the inhabitants of Great 
Russia or Russia proper : 


“From this great focus life pours out, and activity radiates in all directions. 
From these regions the colonists and settlers extend to the frozen ocean, to the 
mouth of the Amour and the Northern Pacific shores, and crossing the Aleutian 
Islands, already push their way into the northern parts of this continent. 
The whole people of Great, or Russia proper, speak the most pure and correct 
language, which is no longer an idiom or a dialect. It is not altered in the 
mouth of the people; and as it pours out from the popular lips, so it is used by 
the higher and cultivated classes; by the government, for laws ; and by poets, 
litterateurs, and scientific men, for their mental productions. In one word, it 
is the language used by what is called the common people, which is likewise 
the language of civilization. With the exception of the ans, no other peo- 
ple or nation ean produco anything like it. 
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“ Among the people of Great Russia is the seat of intellectual activity, of na- 
tional industry ; thence it extends itself in all directions; but there it is pre- 
éminently at home. There it divides itself in several branches, and for each of 
them it has appropriated separate regions. Thus, not only districts, but the 

pulations of whole governments, are devoted nearly to one special industry. 
i cen the carpenters, in another the masons, the weavers, and so on. All 
of them give to the general industry, to manufactures, to mechanics, and arti- 
sans, the hands, the workmen, who spread in cities over the whole empire. 
Their organization will be explained hereafter, and how they are attached to 
special communities, and through them to the soil, and in this respect the same 
is true of the serf as of the free peasant. 

“According to a very ancient patriarchal custom, the families do not sepa- 
rate continually, in each generation, but brothers, uncles, and nephews often 
live around the same hearth, under the same roof. For the husbandry of the 
land, which the family holds from the commune or from the master, and for the 
fulfillment of the task of servitude, a few males, sometimes only the women, re- 
main the whole year through at home. The males—under legal conditions, to 
be explained by and by—emigrate to cities in search of work or of any kind of 
enterprise. In this manner they spread themselves in all directions from one 
end of the empire to another, and form the immense moving, floating population 
of large, and even smaller cities, as merchants and builders, constructors, arti- 
sans, workmen in manufactures, either on their own account or as journeymen. 
Those who eannot continue their occupation during the winter return home, to 
begin with the coming year the sams migration. 

“In some governments, large communities and villages are engaged in man- 
ufactures, as spinners, weavers, &e. Among these there prevails (from olden 
times) the principle of free association. It is the common chest, the artel al- 
ready spoken of in a previous chapter. Generally, where the workmen or 
journeymen gather together to a common work of any nature whatever, they 
instantly form such an artel. Applied to industry it*inimates it, and creates a 
reserve fund for its various eventualities and exigencies. Each member (atel- 
schtschik) contributes according to his means or the amount of the produce of 
his labor, and an advance in proportion is made therefrom. Thus the associa- 
tion always possesses funds for cases of any emergency. Time and experience 
will improve this germ, which, in the atmosphere of the hoped. for liberty, will 
unfold itself, acquire extension, and become a powerful social engine. 

“The external aspect of the people is generally rather serious, even to sol- 
emn formality. But in reality, under this calm exterior, there is concealed an 
immense spirit of frolic, gayety, and wit. The old, popular national dance, ac- 
companied by an — song, is a perfect dramatic action. It is not in- 
ferior to the most celebrated dance of the South, as, for exampie, of Spain and 
Italy. The song is the inseparable companion of the whole Slavic race. It re- 
sounds in various modulations from the mouth of Cataro to Kamschatka. In 
the pleasant evening of summer or autumn every Slavic village or orchard re- 
sounds with the clear, penetrating tones of woman’s voice, poured out in song, 
and so it was from remotest times. The Emperor Mauritius relates that in one 
of his battles against Bojan, prisoners were made, who, instead of weapons, 
carried a kind of a musical instrument, (a lute,) very likely the gensl guzla of 
the Slavi. They were of a gigantic stature, and when asked about their coun- 
try said it was Slavic, and that among them song and music were looked on as 
the most noble occupations. Even now the Bohemian, or the Tschechs, form 
the best ambulatory musicians in Germany. 

“The Russian peasant accompanies ail his labors with song. With it he 
stimulates his horse. Whether working alone or in numbers he sings, and 
marks any heavy work requiring the union of many hands by time, by rythm. 
This he does in war or when engaged in rural toils. 

“In the interior of Russia, in villages as well as in cities, the girls gather on 
autumn evenings in court-yards, and making a circle around a fire, sing old 
songs, principally of love, This is called korowody. There the youth of both 
sexes come together, when tender relations have their origin. 
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“ With a facility quite astonishing a group of soldiers or peasants will trans- 
form itself almost instantaneously into a singing choir, where all the rules and 
combinations of harmony will shovel as if in a well-trained operatic 
chorus. A leader, or foreman, gives the tune, begins, and the rest follow with 
the greatest perfection. 

“The man of the people is warm-hearted, polite in his own way—that is, 
not when he must be servile towards those above him, but when he meets his 
equals. He is hospitable to the utmost of his means. Hospitality is the gen- 
eral character of the whole nation. The burghers practice it as well as the no- 
bles, and especially those in the country, to an extent unknown in the rest of 
Euro he word for hospitality in Russia is chlebo-sol, bread and salt, 
which gives the true and simple meaning of sharing it without any attempt at 
ostentation. 

“In business the peasant is shrewd and crafty, nay, sometimes a sharp 
rogue. But it must not be forgotten that he is on the defensive against an un- 
just and crushing social order, and that cunning and roguery are the only 
weapons which he can quietly oppose to oppression. Therefore, in justice, he 
cannot be censured for it.” ° ® ® de ° ° 

“The mode of life of the Russian poeta. in its various branches and 
regions, is nearly alike. That of the White Russian is an exception, he being 
the poorest and the most dejected, and moreover settled on the most unproduc- 
tive soil of Russia. The principal and general food is farinaceous, and no peo- 
ple in Europe consume so much of it. In the northern provinces, rye and oats; 
in thé more southern, wheat, are the staples of f Potatoes are not yet 

nerally cultivated, and consequently not used as daily food, and still less 
erm the exclusive basis of nourishment, as they do of the people in Poland and 
through the whole of Central Europe. In general, aside from the above-men- 
tioned exceptions of the Poles and the Bohemians, the whole Slavic family is 
the best and most substantially nourished in the old world. If the Slavi in 
qeecrel, and above all th® Russians, do not consume meat for daily use, they 

0 not live on cabbages and vegetables, but on flour in various shapes, on 
groats, and animal fats. To be sure, times of scarcity and famine make excep- 
tions, and these are rather increased by the bad state and the difficulties of 
internal communications. The south of Russia, equal in extent to nearly the 
whole of Germany or France, would be always able to feed the north in case of 
a bad harvest, but to carry the breadstuffs there would become far more expen- 
sive than to bring them to the English market. Nay, in some cases, it would 
be wholly impossible. When once, however, a good system of internal ecommuni- 
cation is introduced and extended in every direction by means of railroads, which 
easily constructed in a country where for hund and hundreds of miles 
nothing disturbs the level of the soil, scarcity, or at least famine, will become 
unknown in Russia. The use of tea is nanth general among the peasants of 
Russia proper; with many it is a substitute for the use of liquors. Not that 
the Russian peasants are temperate, but still those of Poland, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Ireland exceed them in intemperance. In Poland, Lithuania, and 
White Russia, the nobility, in Russia proper, the crown, have the exclusive 
privilege to inebriate the people. 

“Cleanliness, especially with the genuine Russian, is more general than hasty 
and superficial travelers give him credit for. All the population of Russia take 
generally, once a week, a steam bath, resembling that called ‘oriental.’ Every 
village, every hamlet, indeed, has a public building for this purpose, called 
bania, besides numerous dbanias of private individuals, The women go to the 
bania on Friday and the men on Saturday. 

“ The wooden habitation of the peasant, the jzba, is kept cleanly, except where 
absolute poverty prevails, when the miserable huts are — filth 
and are wretchedly kept. This is more generally the case among the serfs. 

“These are the principal and most general outlines of the character of the 
Russian peasantry, of its life, and its activity. The peasantry, the people in Rus- 
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sia, is most purely preserved as a race, and there is very little, if any, foreign 
admixture. The historical feeling of nationality is as strong in them as in any 
of the Slavie tribes, and even stronger and more intense than in many of them. 
Notwithstanding his oppression and total exclusion from any political action— 
with the exception of furnishing preéminently food for the god of war—the 
Russian — has a strong historical self-consciousness, and this alone would 
point to him as the bearer of the destinies of the whole race.” 


We have already said that the whole number of the people 
is about forty-five millions, of the pure Russian stock. These 
are divided into the great classes; the Free Peasants, and the 
Serfs. With regard to the Free Peasants, the most interesting 
fact concerning them is that they live in communes, and their 
rights and services are communal rather than personal. From 
these, however, are to be excepted certain foreign colonists, mostly 


of German origin; a sort of nobles called a from 
nobles having forfeited their privileges, and free agriculturists. 
These live in single habitations and farms, and the soil 
as personal property. All the other peasantry form rural com- 
munes and possess the communal franchise. So contrary is 
this to our modes of living and to the tenure by which land is 


held among us, and so important are the consequences result- 
ing from it, that we quote at length : 


“Thus the commune is the cradle of the social organism. The basis of the 
commune is the land on which the population is settled, and thus is incorpora- 
ted with it. Every peasant not a serf must belong to such a commune, which 
may be large or small, according to the quantity of land owned and the densi- 
ty of population. There are communes having a population amounting to 
nearly twenty thousand souls. Such a commune is called wolost; it is com- 
mo of hamlets, derewnia, and villages, selo ; just as a New England township 
may embrace several villages. Several such communes form a rural district or 
canton. A village generally counts between six and eight hundred families. 

“The internal police, the correction of small offenses by short imprisonment, 
or by no more than fifteen blows; the settling of contests among the members ; 
the superintendence of a primary school, whose maintenance is obligatery ; the 
distribution on each member of taxes, services, and duties; the administration 
of the recently founded communal rural banks ; the equal distribution of the 
military recruits from amongst families; in one word, everything concerning 
the internal administration and working of the commune, is done by the com- 
mune itself. The commune is responsible to the treasury for the rent levied 
from each family having a separate communal household ; this rent, called 
obrok, generally, through the whole of Russia, even on the estates of serfs, 
amounts to ten dollars. The commune maintains the highways and roads on 
its own territory. 

“The commune owns all lands within its limits, arable or uncultivated, for- 
ests and pastures. No member can a distinct, separate property there- 
in, with the exception of the dwelling-house. The arable land is divided into 
equal shares (wtschastki) among the heads of families. A married couple, tam 
(tieglo) is entitled to twenty acres. If the population increases beyond the 
capacity of the soil to maintain it, the government removes the surplus into an- 
other commune possessing cnperchentunt lands. The houses and the land 
owned in a community can never be encumbered nor sold by the holder. 
Such a property, held from the commune, cannot be divided between widows 
and children, but de jure returns to the community, which grants it again to 
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the eldest male in the family, sometimes to a brother, and not to the son of the 
deceased. Communes can by purchase acquire new lands, 

“A commune can expel from it any member for bad conduct, for not fulfill- 
ing his communal duties, or give him up to the government as a milita 
recruit, to be accounted for in the next general levy, for imprisonment for life 
or even for transportation to colonize Siberia. 

“A commune of free peasants can be entered, at any time, by burghers, man- 
umitted serfs, free bastards, serfs bought by the crown, or slaves bought by the 
apes ae from the nomad tribes, by discharged soldiers and their children, 

e admmission of any such new member is to be decided by the commune. 

“The free peasants can own lands out of the commune, houses in other villa- 
ges or cities, The mines discovered on such lands are the property of the 
owners. This is the origin of the great fortune of the Demidoffs, so wall known 
in Europe. Their ancestor, a skillful foreman in a manufactory of arms at the 
time of Peter the Great, was rewarded by the Emperor with extensive lands 
near the Ural. supposed to contain only iron ore; but by mining, gold, silver, 
— were discovered, and the family became wealthy but not influential. 

till the peasants are excluded from owning houses in the two capitals, St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. To live out of the commune, each individual must 
have the permission of his communal authority. 

“In the chapter concerning the various corporations of burghers, it has al- 
ready been mentioned that peasants living in cities, as tradesmen, artisans, or 
workmen, cannot be elected there for any town office. 

“The communal board is called wolostnoé prawlenie. All the members of it, 
as well as those for the details of administration and police, are elected within 
the commune. 

“The elections are consequently made for two-fold duties; firstly, for the 
general or public, and secondly, for those specially belonging to each com- 
mune, village, or hamlet. 

“The public functions are those of a kind of conciliatory court, members for 
the rural court of police in the district, decemviri and centurions, desiastki, 
sotski. 

“Only free peasants participate in the elections made for the public or gen- 
eral offices ; for the details of a local police administration, serfs in the district 
ean participate with the commune. No Jews, or heretics from the Greek 
Church, can be elected to any office whatever in an orthodox commune. 

“The elections are decided by the majority ; they are mostly triennial, and 
their mode is as follows: 

“ Five hundred souls as recorded in the last census, all male householders of 
the community, make choice of an elector, who must be thirty years of age, a 
father of a family possessing a house and land, of good morals, and who never 
underwent any punishment. The document stating his election ought to have 
the signature of the cle an, and of at least five husbandmen. These elect- 
ors meet in the capital of the district, and elect members for the public offices. 
The election is made by ballot or by chance, drawing out names as the lots in 
a lottery; this last mode being the more ancient e, and still preserved in 
numerous communities. The person elected ought to be a peasant ; but should 
there be none qualified for the function, then a nobleman or any functionary of 
the government can be chosen. 

“ Peasants fulfilling any public official position cannot be subjected to any 
corporal punishment, except by the decision of a court. They are salaried, and 
have to wear a particular dress or uniform. 

“ The elections for the special administration of each community, for villages 
and hamlets, are likewise triennial. 

“Every hamlet has its elder, starosta, who, with his assistant decemviri, 
desiatski, is elected by the inhabitants. The starosta receives a salary amount- 
ing to thirty dollars, the desiatski serve without pay. A hamlet too small to 
have a starosta is governed by a desiatski. The individual, thus selected, must 
be twenty-five years of age, of good morals, never having been punished or 
under any criminal sccusation. 
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“ Elections for a village, and for a whole commune, are made in the following 
manner. Every ten husbandmen ch an elector, These meet and elect an 
elder, starschina, and his aids. Such an elder of the village has a salary of 
about eighty dollars. Further, a collector of taxes and his aids. An overseer 
of the common store-house. In such houses, after each harvest, a certain quan- 
tity of grain is deposited by each husbandman, to form a reserve for times of 
scarcity. A conciliatory judge, overseers, and their assistants of communal 
forests, the centurions or sotski, are all elected, and from each village there are 
three candidates for fulfilling the public offices, 

“The communal board, wolostnoé prawlenie, is chosen by the electors, named 
by the villages and from the number of the above-mentioned candidates, who 
are elected at the primary elections, 

“The functionaries thus elected are—the golowa, head presiding officer over 
the whole commune, an elected board of administration, and the conciliatory 
judges. The salary of the golowa is about one hundred and twenty dollars. 

e administrative board has a salaried recorder. 

“The dissidents from the state church, and potent those who do not 
recognize any regular clergy, if they live in the same village or communities 
with the orthodox, cannot © elected to any other function than that of an 
overseer of the forests. Those among them having a clergy can be elected tax- 
gatherers. When, however, the whole community is composed of sectarians, 
then all the offices are possessed by them. 

“ Near the sea shores, or in the well wooded regions, there are villages and 
communes whose service is to prepare timber for the navy, and in them, indi- 
viduals for directing such labors are also elected. 

“The rural police, the keeping in order of roads and highways, the catchin 
of thieves, c&e., all these duties are fulfilled in hamlets and villages by the desi- 
atskis and sotskis. As mentioned before, the serfs of the district can partici- 
pate in such elections, and be elected for these inferior duties, if they combine 
with the free communities. This depends, however, exclusively upon the mas- 
ters, who at their will can select from among their serfs the members of the 
rural police. 

“These are the legal powers of a commune, and the rights of the peasantry 
—called free, as a distinction from the serfs. All these communes are superin- 
tended and directed, and their elective or internal administrative action con- 
firmed, by a special governmental branch having its boards in each county. 
Their duty is to watch over the interests of the communities, as well as over 
those of individuals, in all their external relations or eventual collisions, or 
contests, with other branches of the government, or with the nobility.” 





It would seem that the Russian praentes is undergoing a 
or 


training which will hereafter prepare them the exercise of 
all their rights as freemen. It was through a similar train of 
discipline in the exercise of their political rights, in the parish, 
the school district, and the town, that the inhabitants of New 
England were early qualified for the maintenance and enjoy- 
ment of republican institutions. Count Gurowski notices the 
effect of this exercise of electoral franchises on the Russian 
peasant : 


“Generally, a spirit of independence prevails among them to a high degree. 
They learn in their communal organization to judge and act, to be something; 
to exercise, however feebly, their mental powers ; to have the aspirations of a 
human being. The official pressure aims principally at their pockets, and thus 
with money they are casted to come to terms with the officials—etill they 
retain the ever-growing wish to get rid of these officials, and of the whole gov- 
ernmental structure. ey have, in common with the whole mass of popula- 
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tion, an inborn consciousness of the absolute existence of human rights, of 
human dignity. This consciousness, however dim and feeble it may be at 
present, will by-and-by — and transform itself into a social fact.” ** 

“The existing Russia has thus, in her bosom, an organic force, alive and act- 
ing, by which the mass of the people, however abject and oppressed, are still 
accustomed to take care of themselves, For the eventualities of every day’s 
life, a city or a rural commune is able to take counsel and provide for itself, 
without the necessity of the spurious guardianship of the supreme, governin 
power, or of the privileged classes, hovering over it like birds of prey. Should 
all these tutors disappear, or be driven away together, this would not startle 
the population, nor find them unawares, or unable .o cope with the new emer- 
gency. Already accustomed to administer and settle their domestic affairs by 
the election of the ablest, the people will soon get accustomed to extend the 
practice, and find means to take care for the affairs of the district, the county, 
and, finally, those of the whole nation. In an area of activity, enla 
through self. consciousness and gone the intellectual powers acquire elastici- 
ty, penetration, and compass, in single individuals as well as in whole masses, 

“It is beyond discussion, and does not require any argumentative proofs, 
that the communal organization is, for every nation, the first condition of prac- 
tical, political, po even of social liberty. Only within its existence the en- 
joyment of an orderly, peaceful liberty is possible. The absence or the utter 
destruction of the communal order in France, is one of the reasons why its des- 
tinies are thus thrown into the arms of despotism. The people there are not 
accustomed to decide for themselves in any, the most common or slightest, oc- 
currence, Stating and proving that this germ exists in Russia, and what deep 
and indestructible roots it has spread there, seems sufficient to justify the 
hope that, with this incentive, the liberation of the people from the present 
thraldom is within reach of possibility. To-day the commune is still the cor- 
ner-stone of social order within this vast empire. It is the finger-post to the 
future; in due time it will become its key stone. Restricted, cramped now, 
and denationalized, the commune will reconquer its normal growth and vitali- 
ty, when the Russian soil shall become moved and turned over by the fructify- 
ing share of revolution. Then what is now only germ will shoot out toa 
mighty social structure. All the abnormal, false, and artificial restrictions, pre- 
venting the healthy germination of the seed, will dissolve, die, and fall off; the 
inborn elasticity of a genuine communal order will no longer encircle small 
and lifeless corporations, but embrace a people, and give space and air to the 
culture and practical application of new social combinations ; it will be a po- 
tent agency, the sword as well as the law for emancipation.” 


We come now to speak of the serfs, who constitute nearly 
half of the peasantry. And yet, according to Count Gurow- 
ski, neither serfdom nor slavery was in use originally among 
the Slavi. The Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, the Celts, 
made use of slavery, but it was not till the comparatively 
recent period of the Tartar Dominion, that serfdom was known 
in Russia. It was under the oppression of their conquerors 
that the peasantry became attached to the soil and were de- 
prived'of their right of freely changing their domicil. Then 
every tiller of the soil became enslaved. Only in estates own- 
ed by monasteries and convents, it deserves to be added, slavery, 
being judged to be opposed to Christian doctrine, did not 
take root at once. 

The serf is bound to the soil, not to the person of the master. 
Hence he is not a chattel. The power of the master is con- 
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trolled by civil law. Some of the incidents of serfdom we will 


mention, as a jane not altogether without interest at the 
present time. e quote from our author: 


“If any nobleman sends, for punishment, his serf to Siberia, and the serf 
receives there lands from the crown as a colonist, his children, the males under 
seven years of age, and girls under ten, follow the father to the new condition— 
colonized exiles in Siberia form successively communities of free peasantry. 

“A woman from a free class marrying a serf, becomes free again as widow ; 
a woman from bondage marrying a free peasant, becomes likewise free. 

“When the husband becomes free by law, or by manumission, or by contract, 
his wife shares his freedom ipso facto, but not the children ; they must be eman- 
cipated by a special act.” ¢ ‘ + = ad ad * 

“Runaway serfs are returned to the owners at the cost of those who had 
kept or secreted them. After ten years a master forfeits the right to claim a 
runaway. Such claims, supported by proofs, must be made during the firet 

ear after the escape, if the master is in Russia, and in the course of two years, 
if the master is abroad.” ° ° . ° * * 

“Aserf who is not a house servant, must work for his master three days a 
week. He cannot be forced to do any work on Sundays or any other church 
and parish holidays, or on the day of the patron saints of the reigning sover. 
eigns. The master can, at his pleasure, transform the house serf dworowo/, into 
a soil tiller, and vice versa. He can hire his serfs to mechanics, manufacturers, 
and to any other labor whatever. He is the supreme judge in all civil contests 
between h’s serfs. He can punish them corporally, but not cripple them, or 
put life in jeopardy. Hecan require the assistance of the government for the 
coercion of his serfs. In case of a criminal offense the master must abstain 
from any punishment, but deliver the offender to the law. He can send serfs 
to Siberia or to any other penitentiary establishment.” ° ° . * 

“ Families cannot be separated by sale. The family consists of the parents 


and the unmarried children even if of age. The children form a family 
after the death of the parents. Serfs cannot be brought to market, but 
are to be sold only together with the estate. If sold separately the crown 
takes them as its peasants, and the transgressors of the law are fined. Serfs 
mp Py their liberty in such a way, can make the choice of a mode of life, 


and of a corporation into which they will become inscribed.” a) oa 

“Serfs cannot be sold separate from the soil, or at any public auction in exe- 
ceution of the debts of the master. 

“If aserf or serfs sue, on legal grounds, their master for emancipation, hav- 
ing been brought into serfdom contrary to the provisions of the law; while the 
legal proceedings are pending, the master cannot inflict on them any corporal 
gunlcment under the penalty of a criminal prosecution; nor can he mortgage 
or let them out by lease; and if the first court decide in their favor, and the 
affair goes to the court of appeal, the master cannot give them to the military 
service pending the final decision. 

“Serfs carrying on a legal trade with the consent of the master, cannot be 
given 4 by him as recruits or for the colonization of Siberia. Serfs eannot own 
immovable property: all houses and lands possessed by them are the Property 
of the master. Should aserf inherit such property, it must be sold and the 
money handed over to him. Serfs erecting shops and manufactures, must have 
aspecial permission of the master, likewise for entering the guild of artisans, 
and for selling the produce of their industry in cities and markets. For taking 
public jobs, podriad, or keeping post-horses on public roads, they must have 
the consent and the guaranty of the master. 

“ The serf can lend out money on legal terms, but not take mo es on land 
in villages or estates. Only with the consent of the master can they buy on 
credit goods for traffic—otherwise they cannot be prosecuted, and any bargain 
or stipulation is void by itself.” 
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The apologies for oppression, are pretty much the same every- 
where, but we were not a little amused to meet with the famil- 
lar synonym of slavery among ourselves—“ the patriarchal 


institution.” Count Gurowski takes up the — of the treat- 
ment of the serfs and compares serfdom in this respect with 
negro slavery. 


“It is likewise a great error committed by some eclogical writers who dilate 
complacently about the would-be patriarchal mutual relations of serf and mas- 
ter. Such a paternal rule may be found by accident, but even such accidents 
are so rare, that they cannot be looked on as establishing any rule. Neither of 
the extremes of cruelty and paternal suavity occur generally; and the bulk of 
the noblemen are neither tyrants nor patriarchs, but shrewd masters, taking 
watchful care of their own interest. The owners of large estates do not live on 
them, and sometimes do not visit many of them at all. The task of ruling the 
serfs is given up totally to overseers—who generally are no patriarchs, what- 
ever may be their nationality, German or native. The small nobility want 
generally more than their fortune yields, and to get it squeeze as much as pos- 
sible the laboring serf; and without being inhuman, they will not sacrifice 
their own well-being to that of the peasantry. 

“ The internal organization of estates and villages is absolutely uncondition- 
ally dependent on the owner. He can introduce any form whatever, and, as 
has been mentioned, the communal organization prevails here likewise. The 

wer of emancipating the serfs is absolutely in the hands of the nobleman. 

o law obliges or prevents him from doing it. Pride, together with economi- 
eal considerations, embracing that of ‘to be, or not to be,’ for the immense 
majority of the nobility, are the principal impediments. It must and cannot 
be forgotten, that the nobility, rich or poor, counting their serfs by thousands, 
or hundreds, or only by tens, all live on the peasant. When the estate is 
large, or formed of several villages situated together, their administration is 
easier, and thus more beneficial for the laboring class. Worse is it when they 
are parceled out—which is very often the case—into small hamlets, scattered in 
all directions—distant miles and miles from each other. But the worst of all 
is when a small number is owned by a poor obscure country squire, and of such 
owners there are very many. 

“In large estates—the prescriptions of the law to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—the marriages of the serfs are always made with the interference of the 
master or the overseer, but on such estates the choice of the serf is generally 
regarded. As the wife follows the husband, a maiden is seldom taken from a 
neighboring estate, except where the bridegroom is rich enough to buy his 
bride. In smaller estates, where the choice is more limited, generally after the 
field labors are over, in the fall season, the master calls the families together 
and inquires about their mutual inclinations, pays attention to them, and en- 
deavors to arrange things by mutual agreement; but when all is of no avail— 
then he decides arbitrarily, points out the pairs, and then the ceremony is ful- 
filled by the parish priest. 

“Such are the nature, the characteristics, and the working of serfdom in 
Russia. Accursed as it is, it has little or no similitude to that greater curse— 
absolute slavery. It is neither so cruel nor so debasing, so degrading to both 
servant and master as the ‘peculiar institution.’ Serfdom in many most 
striking features is wholly different from the slavery of the ancient world, and 
the modern slavery of the United States, which in their turn differ, and not for 
the better, from that of the East.” 


The Slavic race is a mighty race. It extends over the whole 
eastern portion of Europe, and is daily spreading more and 
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more over the northern and central parts of Asia. It is a com- 

act mass, broken nowhere by any nationality, which can suc- 
cessfully interfere with it. It is also a peculiar race, having its 
own characteristics. It is capable of a high and distinctive 
civilization. We cannot doubt it has a destiny of its own. 
Its development will come from itself, and when thus devel- 
oped it will cease to threaten the liberties of the world ; for 
it will itself be free. 

We return to Ozarism, and speak of its relation to forei 
powers. This is two-fold. It upholds foreign despots, but it 
weakens and eas foreign nations. There is always astrug- 
gle hetween right and a freedom and > age the des- 

t and the subject; but there are times when the struggle 

comes a hand-to-hand conflict. The present time is such a 
crisis. There is one fact which condemns every despotism in 
Europe,—they are bankrupt, though they have unlimited con- 
trol over the resources of the people; and there is not one of 
them that could stand a day, if their armies were disbanded 
and they were left in the hands of the people themselves. If 
France and Austria were to withdraw from Italy, the despot, 
and the priests, and the Pope, would have to withdraw too. If 
England and France did not sustain the tyranny of Austria, it 
would fall. Certain it is, that in Prussia and the German 
States, and in France, violated constitutions would soon be 
restored, and perjured rulers punished, were it not for the armed 
force which protects despotism from its overthrow, and perjury 
from the retribution which is its due. What a note-worthy 
comment is this on the wisdom of European Monarchs—the y 
have made themselves bankrupts and the people slaves, happy 
only in the opportunity to rise in rebellion. But it is not alone 
the ruler on the throne that is en d in this unholy warfare 
on the rights and happiness of the people. There is besides 
the entire aristocracy of Europe—both the aristocracy of old 
and venerable families, whose roots are deep set and wide- 
spread, and whose branches are closely interwoven and strong, 
and the moneyed aristocracy. To this must be added what is 
still stronger in its power to oppress,—the state-paid priesthood 
of Europe, both Catholic and Protestant, including not a few 
of the principal scholars and writers. Common instincts of dan- 
ger unite all these. But there is still wanted some power to 
join the several united forces into one mighty band. Such 
a power is Czarism. Nicholas is the head chief of this great 
conspiracy of the despot, the aristocrat and the priest against 
the liberty and happiness of the people of oer It is too 
obvious to be disguised, that even in England, the Queen on 
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the throne, the Bishop on the Bench, the Nobleman in his 
Manor, and the moneyed autocrat at his counter, all have looked 
to Nicholas as the protector of order in Europe—the upholder 
of dynasties—the Atlas which bears on its shoulders the ancient 
thrones of Europe. And they look to him still—not less now when 
they are professedly fighting against him, than while bending 
before him in person, in servile adoration. What is true of 
— is equally true of the other kingdoms of Europe. 
tis not strange that Nicholas should gradually have come 
to despise the powers which are thus dependent upon him. 
It is not strange that he should seize the opportunity which 
his position afforded Lim, to accomplish his long-cherished plans 
inst Turkey. He may have made a blunder; he may have 
relied too much upon the subserviency of the despots, who are 
his satellites ; but this is far from certain. We believe it was 
the people of England and France, who resisted him, and not 
either the Court, or the Nobility, or the Priesthood. This was 
a force he had not taken into his calculations, and if he has mis- 
judged anywhere, it is here. We do not believe he has over- 
rated the subserviency of Aberdeen, or, indeed, of the larger 
een of the nobility, or the monied aristocracy, even of 
ngland. If it had been left to them, there would have been 
much less of a war upon the part of the allies, than there has 
been. We have expressed a doubt whether Nicholas has made 
a blunder, because we believe that the allies intend nothing 
serious against him, and that they will conclude a peace, as soon 
as eg den to do it. It is the people of England alone, who 
will prevent a disgraceful peace, if it is prevented at all. 

The character of this war should be understood, as between 
England and France on the one hand, and Russia on the other; 
it is war of despotic governments, simply to curb the force of 
one of their own number, lest it deg dette , not the rights 
and liberties of the age of England and France, but the 

ition and honor of the ruling powers of England and France. 
Doubtlen, the people of England, and perhaps of France, have 
in view to promote the cause of freedom in Europe, by giving 
a blow to the despotic power of the Czar, but the governments 
of these countries have no such design. They will not di- 
minish the despotism of the Czar over his own people one iota, 
if they can avoid it ; they will encourage no portion of his oad 
ple to seize the favorable opportunity, and regain their rights ; 
nor do they hesitate to declare, that they will put down every- 
where, by forcible intervention, the attempts of the people to 
throw off the nies which oppress them. ! 

The Despotic Power of Western Europe, and we use this 
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term for convenience to denote the whole of the ruling forces, 
monarch, aristocrat, and priest, without stopping to discrimin- 
ate the different degrees of freedom d by thé people 
in the several nations, has had a difficult game to play, but 
thus far it has played it adroitly. With Prussia and Austria, 
the question was this: Shall we join with the Czar, and thus 
run the risk of revolution in Italy, and Hungary, which may 
spread still farther, or shall we desert the Czar, and thus alien- 
ate the most powerful upholder of despotism in Europe? Asa 
matter of fact, they have done neither, nor has this adroit man- 
agement required any very profound diplomacy. They held 
the game in their own hand. Zhe English Ministry and the 
Emperor of France were as much afraid of revolution in 
Europe as the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Austria. 
The whole war has been conducted”by all the parties concern- 
ed, with the determination that no good should come of it to 
the cause of Freedom. However it may terminate, there is to 
be as much despotism after it as there was before it. The com- 
bination against Russia is, to compare great things with small, 
the combination of several sharpers against one in their com- 
pany who is growing too keen, and the aim is, not that the 
community shall be any the less plundered, but only that there 
shall be a more equal division of the plunder. e arms of 
France and England have gained no honor in the war, and it 
was not intended they should ; and it is only the unexpected 
heroism and success of the Turks which has prevented a peace 
long ago. It is perhaps not safe to predict ;—for there are sev- 
eral elements to be teken into account, the force of which it is 
not easy to calculate; but if the people of England do not 
compel the Aristocracy of England to another result, there will 
be peace, with no other result than that Russia shall be driven 
from the position in which the Czar has so inconveniently placed 
her. e are aware that the cry has been repeated o— 
and again in England that the peace must not be concluded on 
the principle of going back to the state of things before the 
war; there must be some guarantees for the future good be- 
havior of the Czar, it is said; but, we do not believe that any 
real, substantial ntee will ever be demanded. ‘There 
will be just enough asked, to blind the people of England, and 
no more ; and, probably, that will be granted. 

But, although we see nothing in this war, so far as a 
and France are concerned, but what is narrow and selfish; 
although uot one thing has been done by them with an honor- 
able intent to protect the people from wrong, and remove ob- 
stacles in the way of their progress in civilization ; still, there 
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are reasons why every friend of liberty and humanity should 
take an interest in it. The —— of Turkey by Russia 
would have been a death-blow to the wonderful religious refor- 
mation which is in progress in the Turkish empire. Besides, 
the Turks even now have more freedom than the Austrians and 
Italians, and thus their overthrow would have been a blow to 
freedom. And finally, when rogues fall out, honest men have 
a chance of coming by their own, and there is still some ho 
that in the wars of the Despots, their subjects may break the 
yoke under which they groan. 





Art. VI.—CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY. 


Pavt expressed to the Corinthians his fear that they might 
be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ. Would 
such a caution be untimely addressed to Christians and to 
churches in our day? We do not question that much of the 
Gospel simplicity may still be found. It may be found among 
the hills and glens, where persecuted disciples, poor in worldly 
goods, like the Waldensian brethren, maintain a pure faith, and 
worship the God of their fathers. It may be found in feeble 
dissenting churches, which are overshadowed and frowned 
upon by the wealth and power of a State establishment. It 
may be found among the rural population of Scotland. It may 
be found in the quiet villages of New England. Some 
measure of it may be found wherever a true church of Christ 
exists. 

It is a question, however, worthy of serious consideration, 
whether the tendency of the church at the present time is not 
to depart from this spirit. 

The expression, Christian simplicity, does not require a defi- 
nition or nice analysis. It will at once be obvious that the 
simplicity of the Gospel, the simplicity which is in Christ, is 
something quite distinct from metaphysical subtleties and com- 
plicated creeds; something quite distinct from intellectual 
pride and self-sufficiency ; something quite distinct from double- 
mindedness and distraction of heart, from formality of wor- 
ship, and from the artificialities of life. 
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If, then, Christian simplicity is quite separate from the 
things just specified, is it not in danger of being-compromised 
or lost amid the pride of reason, the long - nicely drawn 
creeds, the ceremonies, formality, fashion, and worldly-mind- 
edness which are working their way into the church at the 
present day ? 

Although, as has been remarked, the term, Christian sim- 
plicity, requires no rigid analysis or definition to make it in- 
telligible, yet it may be well to inquire intoits meaning, so far 
as to call up a distinct view of its nature, and to revive our 
impression of the elements which it involves. 

t will suffice for our purpose to distinguish Christian sim- 
plicity into that of the mind, of the heart, and of the life. 

There is, then, a simplicity in regard to truth, the simplicity 
of faith. This spirit, having honestly examined and become 
satisfied that the Scriptures were given by inspiration of God, 
forever after bows to their authority. It is docile, submissive. 
It acknowledges a declaration of God's word as the end of all 
questioning and strife ; and owns one plain affirmation as con- 
elusive as a thousand. It does not read its own opinions or no- 
tions into Scripture ; it does not assume the position of a judge, 
prescribing what must be and what must not be in a divine 
revelation ; but with the guilelessness and trust of a child it 
accepts whatever the Lord hath spoken. It does not wrest and 
torture one verse into conformity with philosophy, and another 
into agreement with preconceived doctrinal views, and reject 
another because it is too deep, and high, and vast, to be com- 
passed by the human understanding. It asks only to be shown 
God’s superscription and God’s mm to yield its submission and 
its confidence. 

It is willing to be indoctrinated by Revelation. Its final ap- 
- is to Jesus and his Gospel; not to self-sufficiency or preju- 

ice ; not to Gamaliel, or to schools, to creeds or denomina- 
tions ; not to councils or assemblies. . 

What saith the Scripture? What concerning Christ’s per- 
son? Was he divine? Was he human? as he both? 
What concerning his work? What concerning his teachings? 
What concerning his plan and the terms of salvation? Here 
is the test, divine authority, to which Christian simplicity sub- 
mits its questions and its faith. The doctrines of the Trinity, 
Decrees, Depravity, Atonement, Regeneration, Retribution— 
all are referred to the same standard for decision. The spirit 
of which we speak will follow so far as Revelation leads, will 
believe whatever has the sanction of inspiration. But it will 
not be wise above what is written. It will not allow human 
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dogmas to be imposed upon its own conscience. It will not 
im human dogmas upon the consciences of others. 
implicity of the heart or affections is also involved in the 
spirit of which we are speaking. The truths of the Gospel are 
not received as matter for speculation merely, but for practical, 
obedient observance. The heart is regulated and exercised in 
accordance with the simplicity of intellctual view. Does faith 
admit the doctrine of Christ’s divinity? The heart adoringly 
responds, My Lord and my God! Is the understanding con- 
vinced that Christ was a man? The heart rejoices in his sym- 
ne, him as being such a high priest as became us. 
as Christ Immanuel—God with us, God in the flesh—and is 
this union of the Divine and human incomprehensible to the 
finite mind? But the heart accepts it as a revealed truth and 
rejoices in the Mediator between God and man—the Daysman 
who can lay his hand upon both. 

Thus does the heart of Christian simplicity yield itself up to 
a sweet and cheerful accordance with all the truths of inspira- 
tion. It is humble under the truth of human depravity. It 
repeats and trusts in compliance with the direction and invita- 
tion of the Gospel. It loves and obeys in accordance with the 
requirements of the Divine Redeemer. In singleness of spirit 
and of devotion it renounces idols, and gives God the undivi- 
ded, entire sovereignty of the affections and the life. It sub- 
mits to all the discipline of Providence, discerning God’s hand, 
and relying on the assurance that all things shall work togeth- 
er for to them that love God. With child-like artlessness 
it accepts the declarations, it fears the threatenings, it hopes in 
the promises, submits to the guidance, and rests satisfied with 
the communications of its heavenly Father and Redeemer. 
The simplicity of the heart is a beautiful counterpart to the 
simplicity of the faith ; or rather, faith is the incorruptible seed, 
gracious affection the spiritual current of inward life, and the 
onward, outward, every-day history is the fruit. And to all 
these belongs the character of simplicity. 

Thirdly, there is the simplicity of the life or conduct. We 
have looked at Christian simplicity of mind and heart—sim- 
plicity in its character, as it dwells in the soul. But it is not 
confined to the inner man. It has a relation to practical. con- 
cerns. It is to be carried out in action. There should be more 
than the simplicity of doctrine and of feeling ; there should be 
simplicity of duty, or of conduct; and this last claims a dis- 
tinct, though we propose to give it only a brief, consideration. 

The Christian life properly includes the inner and the outer 
life. And when we speak of the simplicity in the life, we must 
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refer to both, though with some risk perhaps of apparently 
treading on ground already passed over. We shall here, how- 
ever, keep our eye rather upon the out-goings and expres- 
sions of simplicity in the discharge of duty—upon simplicity 
as acting rather than as acted upon—in its relations to Christ 
and his kingdom, and to the world. 

It looks to Christ with faith. It keeps in view things un- 
seen and eternal. It lives under the powers of the world to 
come. It credits just what the Lord hath spoken. It re 
as real just what he has revealed. It expects just what he has 
foretold. And all this without caviling, without suspicion, 
without demanding God’s reasons, without exceptions or quali- 
fications. It is a filial, complete trust. It believes declara- 
tions, invitations, promises, threatenings, aA a epg 
God says—for the one sufficient reason that God says it. God’s 
authority is decisive. It harbors no mistrust of God. It en- 
tertains no misgivings concerning his word. This is its habitual 
attitude of mind. is is its settled principle, the most marked 
feature in its intellectual character, that from day to day it 
bows to divine authority. It may distrust its own conclusions ; 
it may distrust the deductions and opinions of its fellows; it 
may distrust the reasonings of philosopy or science; but it 
never distrusts God. 

Connected with this simplicity of mind in the Christian’s 


daily life, is simplicity of heart, in reference to God and spir- 
itual things. The trust of such a heart is in Christ, alone, 
wholly. It is an implicit trust. Its submission to the provi- 
dence of God is ae and unlimited. Its hope is definite, all 


centered in God. Its affection is undivided. “Whom have I 
in heaven but thee, and there is none upon earth that I desire 
besides thee?” Its devotion to Christ and to spiritual interests 
issingle. Its meat and drink is to do the divine will. The heart 
is set upon one supreme commanding object of hope, affection, 
and devotion. It centres on God, simply, owning no idol, sub- 
mitting to no rival or competitor with God. Such is it pre- 
vailing habitual state—simple, not making compromises and 
compositions between God and Mammon, single, not divided 
and distracted between allegiance to two masters. 

This singleness of devotion to God includes, of course, sim- 
plicity of motive or aim. The heart’s consecration is not the 
result of accident or ignorance, it is not a transient or inter- 
mittent state. It rests upon an intelligent, definite, earnest 

urpose. Christian simplicity means, resolves, that God shall 

eall inall. It has a real, settled intention to make God its 
supreme, undisputed Sovereign—God, not the world—God, 
not God and the world. 
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In the spirit we are considering is involved also simplicity 
of worship. The form of external worship is generally an index 
to the type of religion within. Christian simplicity seeks to 
worship in spirit and in truth. The place, the routine, the 
ceremonial are of very minor consideration. It would have 
all things done decently and in order. But aside from this, it 
seeks not the splendid cathedral, the gorgeous array of robes 
and vestments, and imposing formality. It is at home in the 
upper chamber, in the conventicle, in the meeting-house. It 
can unite in the unostentatious devotions of apostles and prim- 
itive Christians, of dissenters, of Puritans, and of those who still 
maintain apostolic simplicity and puritan habits. It deems not 
fashion and display essential to comfortable worship. It can 
hold fellowship and unite in devotion with the plain, the ob- 
scure, the despised, the poor of this world whom God hath 
chosen, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom. 

It need scarcely be added that in a life of Christian simpli- 
city towards God, we include simplicity of effort. The facul- 
ties of the mind, the energy of the heart and will, the service 
of the hands, the powers and labors of the whole man, are 
surrendered to God, to his bidding and glory. The man has 
yielded himself up to God a living sacrifice, a simple, undivided, 
entire offering. Whether he eats or drinks, or whatsoever he 
does, he does all to the glory of God. While he is not slothful 
in business, he is fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 

Christian simplicity has its relations also to the world, its ex- 
pressions in social intercourse. And this is an aspect of it to 
which we would call special attention, though we do not pro- 
pose to dwell upon it at great length. From Christian simplici- 
ty in respect to social life there is a manifest, and, we fear, an 
increasing departure. 

Christian simplicity is not cunning, artful, calculating, de- 
signing, intriguing. It has no concealed objects, no sinister 
intent. It is not given to dark plotting or wire-drawing. It 
is not hypocritical, or untruthful. It does not profess to be 
what it is not—to feel what it is not. It does not weara 
smile on the face while it harbors malice in the heart. It 
does not extend the warm greeting and aver its attachment, 
while there is coldness and alienation within. It does not re- 
joice in the manceuvers of the demagogue, or the wiles of the 
politician, or in the arts and tricks of trade. Misrepresen- 
tation, over-reaching, double-dealing, it scorns. The disciple 
of Jesus should be eminently a man of truthfulness, not as the 
world and the common law of society judge of veracity. and 
honesty ; but conscientiously truthful. He should be what he 
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appears. He should speak what he believes. The question 
with him is not as to what equivocation or pretences have the 
sanction of custom, or what arts and deceptions are the prac- 
tice of his profession, or what misrepresentations and artifices 
are called fair in his trade, or what hypocrisy and falsehood are 
fashionable in his social circle—Christian simplicity does not 
raise these questions. It only asks after truth and night. Oh! 
how much duplicity and affectation there is even among those 
professing godliness! How much atttempting to make false 
appearances and false impressions! How often are truth and 
simplicity violated amid the artificialities and conventionalities 
of high and fashionable life ! 

The simplicity of which we speak owns no fellowship with 
that vain ostentatious spirit, which, we fear, is spreading in our 
churches—a spirit which almost uniformly pervades a church 
in proportion to its strength and riches. There is a devotion to 
style, a reaching after display, a pride of life, an extravagance 
in dress, furniture, costliness of living, and general expendi- 
ture, which is quite inconsistent with the simplicit that is in 
Christ. Are there not some professing discipleship to Jesus 
who might reasonably be asked wherein or how they could 
show a more supreme regard than they do for the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life? Is there not 
on the part of the church a sad and growing conformity to the 
world? Do we not need the caution of the apostle: [fear lest 
you should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ. 

This simplicity is unambitious. It envies not the rich and 
the exalted. It covets not high places and titles. It seeks not 

eat things for itself. Content with the allotments of Provi- 

ence, concerned only to act well the part assigned in life, it 
aims at eminence, not in position, but in duty and usefulness. 
The simple-hearted Christian has sat at the feet of Him who 
said, Learn of me; for I am meek and lowly, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. 

Such is Christian simplicity in doctrine and in life—simplic- 
ity of trust in Christ and devotion to him. It is opposed to re- 
liance on the Mosaic law for salvation. It is opposed to the 
intermixture of Judaism and Christianity in the matter of justi- 
fication. It is opposed to self-righteousness, to the idea of sal- 
vation through our own morality or good works, or of salva- 
tion partly by works and partly by grace. It allows to self 
and to what self, sinful self can do, no merit in the matter of 


salvation. It gives Christ no subordinate place or partial glory, 
as merely helping out our deficiencies, but it traces the whole 


work to him, and ascribes to him all the praise. Equally op- 
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posed is this spirit, to pride of reason, pride of heart, and to a 

captious temper; also, to a factitious, affected, assuming, and 

constrained manner of life. It is beautifully characterized by 

our Lord himself, when he says: Except ye be converted, and 

—— as little children, ye 8 not enter into the kingdom of 
ven. 

If, then, Christian simplicity is wholly diverse from the 
sentiments, and feelings, and habits just specified, is there not 
danger of our being corrupted from it? Indeed, if even now it 
were to supplant all its —— would there not be great 
changes apparent? What a day of emancipation it would be! 
Every man would feel at liberty to be himself, and to act him- 
self out. He could think, and feel, and speak, and act natu- 
rally. Children would not be educated to dissimulation. The 
rich would not be exclusive. The brother of low degree would 
not be oppressed with a sense of inferiority. The poor would 
not feel, on looking into our gorgeous churches, and meeting 
the cold repulse of the genteel worshiper, that there was no 
place for them. There would be a relief from the burden of 
rites and formalities. The coldness, and reserve, and con- 
straint of the prayer-meeting would be remedied. Warmth 
and zeal would not be called fanaticism. Plainness and hon- 
esty would not be styled vulgarity ; and many other —- 
would be deemed more offensive and criminal than individual- 
ity and independence. A man might do a worse thing than to 
have opinions and a character of his own. 

There is great simplicity in the Gospel of Christ. Its sim- 
plicity is its glory and preciousness. e convicted, anxious 
soul wants simple instructions. He is in no mood for learned 
disquisitions, or ingenious speculations, or great achievements. 
The afflicted and downcast want simple consolations. The 
languishing and dying want simple truth on which to rest. 
Such are in no condition for intellectual effort. One simple 
promise from Him who is able and faithful is of unspeakable 
value, while logical sermons and volumes of learning would be 
utterly worthless. 

The Gospel is simple. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved. Live by faith in the Son of God. All 
things shall work together for your good. The worldly do not 
understand it ; it is too simple for the unhumbled heart. The 
Naamans who aspire to do some great thing, or to be saved in 
some conspicuous way, turn from it in disgust. It is learned 
= appreciated only through the teachings of the Holy 

pirit. 

It is of the utmost consequence that we understand the sim- 
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plicity that is in Christ. Unless acquainted with it, we are not 
within the straight gate and treading the narrow way. Unless 
acquainted with it, we cannot lead the perishing to the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of the world—whose blood 
cleanseth from all sin. Unless acquainted with it, we shall 
never know the joy of serving Christ, not from a principle of 
legality, but of grateful, affectionate devotion. e shall not 
know the comfort of reposing trustfully upon the work, and 
word, and power of our Redeemer. e shall be relying for 
the salvation of ourselves and of our friends, and for the in- 
crease of the Church, upon something else than that which is 
the power of God and the wisdom of God. We shall be 
craving something else than the Gospel ; our spiritual appetite 
will be perverted; we shall be demanding learned, original, 
out-of-the way discourses, and be trusting in man-power, rather 
than desiring, as new-born babes, the sincere milk of the 
Word, that we may grow thereby. 

Of equal importance is it, that we strive to attain and culti- 
vate this simplicity. It will not be ours without intelligent 
thought, definite resolve, and patient effort. The corrupt heart 
opposes it. Satan opposes it. Erroneous doctrines and prac- 
tices are hostile to it. This day of speculations and controver- 
sies, of noise and wrath, and display and faction, is unfavora- 
ble to it. Christian simplicity of mind, and heart, and life, will 
be the distinction of those only who reflect upon and admire 
its excellence and beauty, who resolve by the grace of God to 
make it their own, and who steadfastly resist temptations to the 
contrary. ‘“ Beware lest any man spoil you through philoso- 
phy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudi- 
ments of the world, and not after Christ: for in him dwelleth 
~ the fullness of the Godhead bodily, and ye are complete in 

m. 

This simplicity is the singleness of eye, or of mind, of which 
the Scripture speaks. It is the child-like, filial spirit, the spirit 
of adoption so often inculcated. It is transparency of character 
and of life. It is sometimes thought discreditable to a man if 

ou can, in common phrase, “see through” him. Not at all, 
if the reason of your seeing through him is not his shallow- 
ness, but his clearness, his transparency ; if it is because of his 
freeness from duplicity and dissimulation ; because he has no 
arts or impositions to practice—nothing to conceal. Far from 
it; it is not to a man’s discredit if one clue leads you through 
his whole character and life, and that is faith in Christ ; ifone 
key unlocks the secret of his motives, and one principle ex- 
plains all his conduct, and that issimple devotion toGod. Would 
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that Christ’s disciples everywhere were thus known and read 
of all men. 

Our Saviour set an example of such a spirit. He was 
holy, harmless, undefiled. In him was no guile. His Father’s 
business was his meat and drink. He was meek and lowly— 
simple in his religion, sincere and honest in his life ; and there 
are some beautiful examples of Christian simplicity among his 
—- There are some Nathanaels in whom there is no 

ile. 

But will not the world lightly esteem such an one? Will 
they not call him weak on unsophisticated? Very likely. 
The Master himself was more than once laughed to scorn, and 
his apostles were charged with being beside themselves. Dr. 
Young says, 

“The world’s all title-page; there’s no contents, 
The world’s all face: the man who shows his heart 
bk oe eens 
Whose fuiihe extne Truth keeps still in awe $ 
His incapacity is his renown.” 

Let the world tauntingly ask, “Can you believe all God 
says?” We answer, yes. “And why?” Because God says it. 
“Ts it your rule to do just what the Scriptures bid?” Yes. 
“Read your Bible, attend meetings, pray, live humbly, tell the 
exact truth, avoid all over-reaching and intrigue?” Yes. 
“Why, how simple you are!” Not so simple as I wish I was. 
“ How little you know about the world!” Iam on terms of 
better acquaintance with the world than I wish I was. And 
much that I know about the world’s doings I would not prac- 
tice. “How poorly fitted you are to make your way in the 
world!” It matters little if I can only make my way through 
the world to heaven. 

Undoubtedly the world will ridicule and attempt to dissuade. 
And there is danger that we shall be corrupted. We hear 
the world’s remarks and maxims. We see their ways. Weare 
tempted to think them innocent, because common. We see 
— icity among professors. We experience the effects of fraud 
and artifice, and practice the like in self-defense, thinking them 
essential to our success. “Thou sayest, “Tis needful; is it 
therefore right ?” 

This simplicity we must have. Let ministers inculcate it. 
Let churches cultivate it. Christ requires it. It befits the 
Christian. It is the beauty and strength of the Church. It 
prepares for heaven. Heaven affords no place for the world’s 
competitions and strifes; for its schemes and frauds. The man 
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of wiles and impositions may thrive here for a little season, but 
soon he will be taken in his own craftiness. When his thoughts 
have perished and his counsels have been carried headlong, the 
humble disciple shall take up the cheerful language of Paul : 
“ Our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our conscience that in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by 
the grace of God, we have had our conversation in the world.” 


Art. VIL—THE DOINGS OF THE LAST CONNECTICUT LEGIS- 
LATURE ON TEMPERANCE AND LIBERTY. 


Tue last Legislature of Connecticut was a different body of 
men, from those which are usually assembled for the purpose 
of legislation. Most of the Senators and Representatives were 
new members. They were not hackneyed politicians; they had 
not been accustomed to view measures with reference merely 
to their influence on the success of a party. They were ap- 
pn governed by a desire to promote the morality, and in 

is way to secure the happiness of the people of the State. It 
is not our purpose to examine at this time the numerous acts 
both of a public and private character, which were passed 
during the session. But there were two Statutes enacted, which 
should command the attention of every statesman and every 
philanthropist. These, as will doubtless be anticipated by eve- 

reader, are the Prohibitory Liquor Law, and the Law for the 
efense of Liberty. We invite the attention of our readers to 
some of the prominent features of each of these laws. 

The first of them proceeds on the assumption that the sale of 
= tuous liquors, for the LS a of being used as a beverage, 
should be totally suppressed by law. This is the leading prin- 
ciple of the bill. some of the strongest mep in the State, in 
the Legislature and out of it, harmoniously combined their 
efforts to accomplish this object in the most efficacious manner. 
The consequence was, that a bill was deliberated, and care- 
fully drawn up, applying the power of the law, in every con- 
ceivable mode, to the suppression of the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks. Before we examine the details of the law, we have a 
word to say as to the principle of it. We have not a shadow 
of doubt that the total prohibition of this kind of traftic, comes 
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within the legitimate sphere of legislation. No one can doubt 
for a moment, that a groggery is a nuisance. It is as injurious 
to the health of the community in its vicinity, as a pest house 
would be. It is as destructive to the morals, as a bawdy house 
or a gambling saloon. Why then should it not be abated b 
law, as well as those establishments. Fut the outcry is raised, 
that men are not compelled to buy nor drink, and that they 
ought to be allowed to do as they please. We answer, why 
should men be allowed to do as they please in this respect, and 
yet be prohibited from doing as they please in other matiers 
far less injurious. No man would be obliged to buy lottery tick- 
ets, if flaming advertisements were stuck up on every corner, 
deluding and tempting the weak-minded and the incautious to 
waste their earnings, and leave themselves or their families 
destitute of the necessaries of life. Why has not a man as 
good a right to buy a lottery ticket asa glass of liquor? The 
tickets will only strip him of his money. The liquor will 
deprive him not only of money, but of character, health, and 
life. Yetno one complains of any infringement of liberty, in not 
being permitted to buy lottery tickets, nor is sympathy felt for 
a lottery ticket vender for being broken up in his business. 
The Governor of New York does not hesitate to sanction a 
law, making gift enterprises highly penal, yet his conscien- 
tious scruples compel him to veto a bill suppressing a business 
in New York, which is constantly filling to overflowing the alms- 
houses and the prisons. What consistency! One of the great 
objects of legislation always has been and always ought to be, 
to protect men against the a influence of their own 
appetites and passions, when excited a2 snag presented 
by the cupidity of their fellow-men. e rejoice that the Leg- 
islature of Connecticut have fearlessly asserted this salutary 
principle. 

The law itself is of the most uncompromising character. It 
carries the war into the enemy’s camp. It proceeds both by 
assault and by siege. 

The law first very properly makes all sales of spirituous and 
intoxicating liquor, except in a particular way, and for other 
purposes than as a beverage, unlawful. It prohibits absolutely 
and under all circumstances, the traffic in such liquor, as a 
business, for the purpose of making gain. The remedy is ap- 
plied directly to the cause of the mischief. The law is not an 
abstraction. It is eminently practical. It does not proceed 
on the assumption that the sale of liquors is a sin per se with- 
out regard to its consequences. It finds merely that the traflic 
is pernicious, and therefore prohibits it. 


ten 
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Not content with a general prohibition, it makes both the sale 
and the keeping for sale of the prohibited article, highly penal. 
A fine of twenty dollars on the first conviction, thirty on the 
second, and one hundred on any subsequent conviction, together 
with not less than three, nor more than six months imprisonment, 
and a provision that the person convicted shall pay the fine and 
cost of prosecution, or be kept in jail thirty days, are calculated 
to deter every man, who believes that the law will be carried into 
effect, from trying the experiment of violating it. Then, the pro- 
vision excluding jurors who are, or who recently have been en- 

ged in the traflic, will render convictions much more certain 
than they have been. The further provision, that the possession of 
intoxicating liquor, under suspicious circumstances, shall fur- 
nish presumptive evidence of an intent to sell, will supply a 
deficiency in an attempt to convict, which has always been halt, 
and which has enabled hundreds of the grossest violators of 
such laws as have existed, to go unpunished. If the law contained 
nothing more than what has already been specified, it would 
ee far more efficacious than any law which has ever before 

een passed in this State. 

But the essence of the law has not yet been alluded to. It 
outlaws the prohibited article—no action will lie to recover the 
price of it, if sold—no remedy is furnished for the recove 
of damages, if taken away or destroyed. The article itself is 


forfeited to the State. Some objections have been raised to this 
strong feature of the law, but they are clearly without any 
foundation. The law of forfeiture is of very ancient date. By 
the common law, any instrument by which the death of a per- 
son was caused, nin by mere accident, was forfeited. ole 


cargoes are frequently forfeited, for violating the laws of Con- 
gress. By a law of that body, which has long existed, the 
very article of intoxicating liquor, (distilled spirits and wines,) 
if imported, and not properly inspected before landing, are 
forfeited, and a heavy fine incurred besides. Even the landing 
of these articles, without the precaution of seeing the proper 
officers present, makes a forfeiture. Vessels engaged in the 
slave trade are forfeited. By a law of Connecticut, of long 
standing, about which, no complaint has ever been made, the 
mere drawing a seine to catch shad in one of our principal riv- 
ers, contrary to the regulations of the statute, causes a forfeit- 
ure of the seine and tackle. 

The next object to be gained, was to put the public in -- 
session of the property which thus accrued to it. The new law 
provides a summary way of accomplishing this object. It au- 
thorizes the proper officers to go and take the article. If it is 
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exposed to view, there is no difficulty. If it is concealed; the 
officers are directed to search for it. If it cannot be reached 
without, doors are to be forced open. Nothing of this kind, 
however, is to be done, until a reasonable foundation has been 
laid for it, by the oath of three persons of good moral character, 
residing in the same town, deposing to their belief, that intoxica- 
ting liquors are kept for sale in the place to be searched. All 
that is required of these persons, is, that they should have a good 
moral character. If men of sufficient courage and philanthro- 
py cannot be found, females will do quite as well. If any 
town sees fit to elect justices, who are under the control of rum- 
sellers, the law can still be enforced, if a Justice of the Peace 
can be found in the county, who is willing to discharge an un- 
pleasant, but highly a — 

Some persons are at first startled with the idea, that a dwell- 
ing house may be broken open, to search for intoxicating 
liquor, kept for sale. We cannot, however, see anything in this 
provision, calculated to create any alarm. A dwelling house, 
when used as a dwelling house, should be regarded as sacred. 
But if the owner chooses to divest it of that character, and 
make it a gambling resort, a powder house, or a groggery, 
ought it not to lose its sacred character? There is no reason why 
it should not be entered. It is no longer a suitable place for a 
family. The owner himself has given to the worst part of the 
community access to it. Whatreason has he then to complain 
if the rest of the community insist that he shall not be so ex- 
clusive. Inthis portion of the law, the utmost care is taken to 
give every one an _— to justify himself, and to lay 
claim to the liquor which has been seized. He can, if he 
pleases, appeal the case to a higher court, whether he was 
named in the original process or not, and he subjects himself 
to no risk in making a claim, except that of paying cost, if he 
does not succeed. 

Another valuable enactment in the law, is that which au- 
thorizes an officer to take the testimony of a drunkard, when- 
ever he recovers his senses enough to testify. Hitherto grog-sell- 
ers have enticed their victims into their secret dens, and deprived 
them of their money and their senses, and then turned them 
out upon the common, to lie in the gutter or to die, ——s 
to the strength of the doses which have been administered. 


But hereafter this will be a hazardous operation ; the drunkard, 
after he recovers his senses, can take his choice either to go to 
jail himself, or let the author of his degradation do it. The 
whole proceeding will be rather unpalatable, both to the poison- 
er and to the poisonee. We think it will be almost as effect- 
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ual to prevent such selling, as the provision regarding searches 
and seizures. 

We are at a loss to perceive how anything can be added to 
this law, to give it greater efficiency. We rejoice to have it 
complained of for its stringency. This is its most precious qual- 
ity. It is the want of this, which renders the operation of so - 
many penal laws unequai and unjust. If the principle of the 
law is right, what wrong can be done by its stringency? No one 
need suffer from it. Every man who obeys the law will of 
course be safe, and no one will violate it without doing it know- 
ingly, and deliberately. It is no matter, therefore, how severe 
it may be upon him. 

The act for the Defense of Liberty in this State, is one of a 
very grave character, and one which deserves a careful consid- 
eration, especially in view of those questions of a conflict of 
jurisdiction between the General and State Governments, which 
are beginning to threaten seriously the peace, and even the 
existence, of the Union. It has been openly asserted, even in 
the Senate of the United States, that this act is unconstitu- 
tional, and that it directly impugnsthe Fugitive Slave Law. A 
little examination will show, that the assertion was made with- 
cut an investigation, or with an intention to make a false c 
against the General Assembly of this State. The act in 
substance provides, that if any person shall falsely and mali- 
ciously declare, represent, or pretend, that any free person is a 
slave, with intent to remove him from the State, or shall 
wrongfully seize, or procure to be seized, such free person, with 
alike intent, or shall, as a witness, falsely and maliciously in 
testifying, represent, or pretend, that a free person is a slave, 
with a like intent, he shall, on conviction, be subjected to a 
fine of $5000, and imprisonment in Connecticut State Prison 
for five years. We cannot see how it can with any reason be 
claimed, that these provisions are euocnstitationsl The acts 
thus declared to be criminal, are obviously wrongful acts. 
No person who is merely exercising a right which he en- 
joys, either under the constitution of the United States or of 
this State, can be made liable. Nor is the punishment unrea- 
sonable. The attempt in such cases would be to deprive a per- 
son of the protection of the laws of this State, to which he is 
justly entitled. At the same time, it would greatly disturb the 
public peace, and inflict an vated private injury. The 
mere claim, or pretense, that a person is a slave, is calcu- 
lated to fill him with alarm and terror, and to deprive him of 
the power of making contracts, and perhaps of obtaining a 
livelihood, for no one would be willing to engage the services 

VOL. XII. 53 
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of a person who would be liable to be carried off at any mo- 
ment. 
Another important — of the law is, that the fact that 
a person is aslaveshall not be proved by deposition, and shall 
require the — two credible witnesses, or evidence 
equivalent thereto. e Legislature clearly had the power of 
prescribing the amount of proof necessary to deprive a man ofan 
apparentright. In the case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of 
ennsylvania, 16th Pet., 669, 671, Judge McLean says, “In a 
non-slaveholding State, every person is presumed to be free, 
without regard to color.” “The law of the State presumes 
him to be free, and forbids his removal.” The requirement is 
a reasonable one. The claim, that a particular person is a slave, 
would ordinarily be made against a person, who would have no 
means of — false depositions from being taken in a 
distant State, when, from the nature of the case, it would not be 
= or safe for him to appear personally. It would be 
angerous too, to permit such a fact to be proved by a single 
witness, brought for the purpose from a great distance, under 
strong temptations to commit perjury, and whose character for 
veracity, however bad, the party against whom he is called to 
testify, could not possibly impeach. On the other hand, no 
hardship is imposed on the claimant. If he is a bona fide own- 
er, he can easily establish the fact, by documentary evidence, 
or by at least two witnesses. If the law contained no such 
provision, no prudent man would risk his case on a less amount 
of testimony. 
There is But one other clause in the law which requires any 
attention. Resistance to an officer having a warrant to arrest 
a person charged with either of the offenses above stated, sub- 
jects the offender to a year’s imprisonment in the Connecticut 
State Prison. If the warrant is a lawful one, no one can com- 
plain of this penalty ; the State in justice to itself must prevent 
any interference with the execution of its own laws. 

e consider the passage of this law not only justified, but 
demanded by the circumstances in which we are placed. It 
cannot, and should not be denied, that this law has some reference 
to the Fugitive Slave Law, and geet to the manner in which 
that law has been enforced. e assume, for the purpose of 
considering the law in question, that that law, in its general me 
visions, is santiaationl. But we insist, that in the details of 
it, there has been a gross violation of the rules of courtesy and 
decency, towards the governments of the individual States. 
Each State is a distinct sovereignty, and the amount of recip- 
rocal duties between the State government and a citizen is far 
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ter than between the General Government and the same cit- 
zen. The latter has certain rights and powers within the bounda- 
of the former, but they are limited, and whatever has not by 
the Constitution been vested in the Union, remains with the 
States. Notwithstanding this, Congress passed a law, author- 
izing an officer of the General Government to go into a State, 
seize a person who is reany a citizen of the State, take 
him before a Magistrate of the same Government, and if he so 
directs, carry the person so seized out of the State, and beyond 
its reach without giving the slightest notice of any of their pro- 
ceedings to the Government of the State which is thus invaded. 
The whole proceeding is as boorish as it would be for a man to 
into his neighbor’s house, and there seize a boy, an inmate of 
the house, by the collar, and drag him off, claiming him to be 
an apprentice, without saying a word to the owner of the house. 
Whenever a person is claimed as a fugitive slave, the State in 
which he is at the time, has an interest in the question, and 
ought to be notified and heard. In the case of a fugitive from 
justice, this is always done. It would be regarded as a great 
outrage if the Governor of New York should send an officer 
here and carry off any person, however criminal he may have 
been in that State. In the case above quoted, Judge McLean 
says very justly, that a “State may protect a slave against all 
the world, except the claim of his master.” He says, “ He is 
answerable under the laws for his acts, and may claim their 
protection.” In the question, whether the person claimed is a 
slave or not, the State has an interest, and in any proceeding 
involving the decision of that question, it ought to be made a 
party. ir he does not owe allegiance to the master, he does, 
while he makes his domicil in the State, owe allegiance to the 
State. The State has a right to require his services. But ac- 
cording to the Fugitive Slave Law, if the Governor of the State 
should attempt to interpose, and claim the person seized as one 
owing allegiance to the State, and entitled to its protection, 
he would be regarded as an intruder. 

There is one provision in the Fugitive Slave Law, which we 
cannot but regard as not only subversive of every principle of 
justice, but as manifestly unconstitutional. It provides that a 
claimant may go beforeany Court of Record, or Judge in vaca- 
tion, and mn proof of the escape and the owning of service or 
labor; whereupon a record is made of the matters proved, 
and a general description of the person alledged to have es- 
caped; and a transcript of such record made out and attested 
by the Clerk, with the seal of the Court, being exhibited to 
the Judge or to the Commissioner, must be taken and held to 
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be conclusive evidence of the fact of escape, and that service 
or labor is due to the party mentioned in the record. Now the 
Constitution provides that the judicial power shall be vested 
in certain Courts. It has always been held to be unconstitu- 
tional for the Legislature to exercise judical powers. But here 
the Legislature undertakes to control the action of the Judge or 
Commissioner. The record is declared to be evidence, show- 
ing of course that it is to be weighed by the trier, and yet he 
has no judgment to exercise in the case. He might as well 
be a mere automaton. Courts can decide that certain evidence 
is conclusive, upon the ground that it is, in its nature, more to 
be relied on than any other. But this evidence is not of that 
character. It would be held by any Court, as not binding at 
all on the party, in deciding the question of his right to free- 
dom, as he would have had no day in Court. If the Legisla- 
ture can bind the conscience and control the opinion of a judi- 
cial tribunal, Courts may as well be dispensed with, as they 
would merely play the part of puppets in the hands of others. 
If such a record is in all cases to be held to be conclusive, it 
would follow that if a claimant should by falsehood or fraud 
obtain such a record in South Carolina regarding a freeborn 
inhabitant of Connecticut, and this could be proved by the 
clearest evidence, the Judge or Commissioner would be bound to 
reject all such evidence, and order the poor victim to be deliv- 
ered up. We cannot see how, according to that law, if the record 
described the individual, so that there could be no mistake as 
to his identity, it would be competent for the Judge or Commis- 
sioner to allow the person former on the authorities of the State, 
S show that the person claimed never was out of the State in 
is life. 
As the General Government had manifested such a disre 

for the rights of the States and of the citizens of the States, it 
was high time for the State Governments to take the matter into 
their own hands, and to pass laws for the Defense of Liberty. 
As citizens of Connecticut, we are proud of her for having set 
the example and established a precedent. 





Art. VIIL—UNPUBLISHED TRAVELS. 


WE present our readers with various extracts from a series 
of lectures prepared by a pastor, who has made the tour of 
Europe, for the benefit of the people of his charge. They were 
delivered during the week evenings of the last winter. This 
mode of publishing the results of travels has much to commend 
it; and, as so many of our clergymen go abroad, it may be 
made extensively useful, and, in some measure, repay the so- 
ciety for the interruption in their pastor’s labors. It has the 
advantage to the pastor, of compelling him to be accurate and 
precise in his observations, while the great body of the people 
will get a kind of information which, as coming from one on 
whom they rely, will have for them the greatest interest and 
value. e understand the present lectures were listened to 
with close attention, and excited a very general interest in the 
town where they were delivered. In reading them in manu- 
script, we were struck with the care and precision with which 
a multitude of things are explained that, in a work addressed 
to the community at large, would have been omitted. This 
gives this kind of published travels a peculiar value. 


Edinburgh, the metropolis of Scotland, is situated in the 
northern part of the county of Mid Lothian, on high ground 
that slopes down gradually to the north, to the shore of the 
Frith of Forth, about two miles distant—a sheet of water eight 
or ten miles broad at this point. The city, which consists of 
two parts, the old town and the new, is built on two parallel 
high broad ridges, running east and west, and separated by a 
wide deep valley. The old town occupies the southern ri ane, 
and the new town the northern, that nearest the Forth. e 
intervening valley is not built over, but laid out in public 
ar agre with shrubbery and flowers, and is crossed by two 
ofty stone bridges, and one causeway of earth, that serve to 
connect together the old and the new town. The southern 
ridge, that on the summit and sides of which the old town 
stands, is not of uniform height. At its eastern end, which is 
the site of Holyrood Palace, it is not much above the level of 
the valley, but it rises rapidly for about a mile, and then term- 
inates in an abrupt precipitous cliff or bluff, between 300 and 
400 feet high, on the very verge of which the Castle of Edin- 
burgh rears its towers and turrets against the sky. A street 
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starts from Holyrood Palace, and terminates at the gates of the 
Castle, called the Canongate, for the first half of the way, and 
High street, forthe remaining portion. This street is the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of the old town. On it, in the olden time, 
when Scotland was an independent kingdom, were the man- 
sions of the great and nebie Interspersed were the public 
buildings, and the principal churches. Even now it bears evi- 
dence of its ancient grandeur in the lofty and ornamented 
fronts of many of the dwelling houses, in the Parliament house 
occupied by the courts of law, in the buildings of the Royal 
Exchange, and in the venerable cathedral of St. Giles. 

The new town, as I have said, is built on the northern of 
the two ridges mentioned. It spreads over the hill northwards 
and for some distance down the slope towards the Forth. The 
streets are regular and broad, the houses large and well built of 
stone, and wonderfully regular and uniform, whole streets ex- 
hibiting not one inferior dwelling; and to add to the beauty 
and comfort of the town, a cee of squares are left open, 
and adorned with trees, shrubbery, graveled walks and flowers. 
Altogether, this part of the city of Edinburgh surpasses any 
equal portion of any city that I have seen. At the eastern ex- 
tremity of the new town, and nearly opposite to Holyrood 
Palace in the old town, there is a small isolated hill, that rises 
perhaps 150 feet above the general level around it, and is 
ealled Calton Hill. On its green and rounded summit stands 
a monument to Lord Nelson, one to Playfair, the great mathe- 
matician, another to Dugald Stewart, together with an observ- 
atory, and an unfinished national monument. 

Prince street, one of the principal streets of the new town, 
runs along its southern front, is open upon the valley that in- 
tervenes between the two parts of the city, and commands an 
unobstructed view of the old town. Here are the hotels. I 
stopped there on my first arrival at Edinburgh, for a day or 
two, at one situated about in the center, in respect to its length, 
from east to west. Now I shall attempt to take you along with 
me in a ramble over the City of Edinburgh, hoping you will 
be able to accompany me in imagination, without confusion, 
after the general outline I have given of the city. Issuing from 
the door of the hotel situated in Prince street, on the day after 
my arrival, I stood amazed and delighted with the prospect be- 
fore me. Immediately in front, and from the opposite side of 
the street, the valley, with its walks, its shrubbery, and beds of 
flowers, sloped gently down with graceful sweep, then rose on 
the opposite side, and stretched a great distance on either 
hand ; over it the bridges supported by lofty arches, crossed to 
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the old town, and then above the valley, on the upper slope 
of the hill opposite, a vast mass of buildings were crowded to- 

ther, rising some of them to ten and eleven stories, while at 

e west end, an old castle lifted its gigantic proportions to- 
wards the heavens from the rough, huge mass of naked — 
itous rock on which it stands, and then soaring still higher 
the walls, the turrets, the projecting angles, and the battle- 
ments ; and above the whole, flaunting in the morning breeze, 
waved the red-cross national banner of England. rning 
eastward, and proceeding along Prince street, I soon came to 
the monument erected to Sir Walter Scott in 1840-44, It 
stands on the south side of Prince street. On the margin of the 
valley is a noble structure of gothic architecture, that rises 
200 feet high, and contains in an open space near the base, a 
seated colossal figure of the great novelist, with that of his fa- 
vorite dog lying at his feet. Proceeding onward in an easterly 
direction, I arrived at the foot of Calton hill, the ascent to 
which, by climbing several flight of stone steps hewn out of 
the rock, is a fatiguing operation. Before reaching the summit, 
I perceived, on looking up, several persons who are always to 
be found there, and who are very prompt to render you their 
services in pointing out the objects that are visible from the 
top. Istrove to avoid them, and was quietly looking at the 
prospect, when I was assailed, in broad Scotch accent, with, 
“This is na a braw morning for enjoying the prospect, a 
honor. If the mist should lift, ye might see fifty miles. ‘That 


building down there, to the southeast, is Holyrood Palace, ye 
ken ; and that hill beyond it is called Salisbury crag, and the 
peak east of the crag, and peering over it is Arthur's Seat, 
your honor.” And thus he continued to pour out his informa- 
tion, which I did not receive, I fear, with very much graciousness, 
From Calton hill you have a most <r view. When 


you face the south, Holyrood Palace, with its dilapidated chap- 
el, is distictly visible in the southeast, the view being unob- 
structed by the buildings, which, from Prince street, shut it out. 
And, as my rather officious friend said, beyond it at no great 
distance, the brow of Salisbury crag lifts itself, with Arthur’s 
Seat behind in an easterly direction. Then your eye moves 
along upthe old town towards the Castle, its countless roofs, 
chimneys, spires and towers, embracing not only the city, but 
pete of the country beyond. Turning west, you survey, 
engthwise, Prince street, alive with moving figures and vehi- 
cles. Then, as you continue to turn towards the north, you 
overlook the new town, and when you come to face directl 

towards that point of the compass, the beautiful Forth, wit 
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its islands and white sails, and the dim shores of Fifeshire be- 
are spread out before you. Descending from Calton 

ill, proceeding east, and passing Burns’ monument, and then 
descending other steps into the valley, and threading my way 
through narrow lanes and passages, | came out on the Canon- 
gate street, and the open space in front of Holyrood Palace. 

This ancient residence of Scottish royalty, is a quadrangular 
structure, enclosing a central space or court, ninety-four feet 
square. The front is flanked by double castellated towers. In 
the center of the front is the arched carriage entrance into the 
interior court. A covered walk extends round this court, 
formed by the projection over it of the upper stories of the pal- 
ace, and this projection is supported by ornamental columns. 
The largest apartment in this palace is the picture gallery, one 
hundred and fifty feet long by twenty-seven feet broad. Upon 
the walls of this room are suspended the portraits of one hun- 
dred and six Scottish kings. ‘There is no doubt that many of 
them, much the largest portion, are mere fancy sketches, and 
none of them ess much merit as works of art. 

On the south side of the quadrangle are apartments fitted up 
with considerable splendor for Queen Victoria. The eastern 
side contains the suite of apartments, occupied in 1830-3 
by Charles the Tenth and his family, when he fled from the 
throne of France, and was succeeded by Louis Phillipe. The 
northern wing is the most interesting to visitors, as having 
been the portion occupied by that beautiful but unhappy prin- 
cess, Mary, Queen of Scotts. Mary, you will remember, was 
daughter of James the Fifth, of Scotland; her mother was a 
French woman, of the family of Guise. She was born 1542, 
and between the age of five and six, was sent to France to be 
educated, having already been pledged by her mother (whose 
husband, the king, had died previous to the birth of Mary) to 
Francis, the heir apparent to the throne of France. At the age of 
fifteen, she was married to Francis, the Dauphin, who, the next 

ear, by the death of his father, became himself King of 

rance, with the title of Francis I]. Francis I] survived his 
father only about two years, and Mary was left a widow. Be- 
fore she was nineteen, she was summoned to Scotland, to as- 
sume the crown of that kingdom. She came, was soon after 
married to Lord Darnley, and became the mother of James, 
the Sixth of Scotland, and the First of England. Darnley 
was weak and jealous, and stirred up by the nobles to a 
bitter enmity against Rizzio, an Italian, the private secretary 
of the Queen, joined with Lord Ruthven in a plot for his de- 
struction. That plot was carried into execution in the apart- 
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ment, and in the presence of the Queen. Some time after this 

ic scene, another was enacted, Darnley himself was assas- 
sinated by the Earl of Bothwell, who blew up the house where 
he lay sick. Whether he acted with the knowledge and con- 
sent of Mary is a question that can never be settled. The cir- 
cumstance that looks most suspicious is the fact, that she mar- 
ried Bothwell three months after the death of her husband. 
This step alienated her subjects, and raised such a party against 
her, that she was placed in confinement on an island in Loch- 
leven. From this —- she made her escape, and was joined by 
her partisans, who fought a battle with her adversaries at 
Langside, and were defeated. Then she fled into England, re- 
mained awhile under restraint in the Castle at Carlisle, of 
which I have already made mention; and from this fortress 
was removed successively to other strong places in England by 
order of Queen Elizabeth. 

After an imprisonment of nineteen or twenty years’ dura- 
tion, at the age of forty-five, she was beheaded in Fotheringhay 
Gulewbin asus Elizabeth, the cousin of her father, 
having signed the warrant for her execution. 

The woman who shows the visitors over the part of Holy- 
rood Palace, occupied by Mary, leads you up a flight of 
stairs to a spacious entry, from which a door admits you into 
an anteroom, an apartment twenty feet square perhaps, con- 
taining a few articles of furniture, among them a cabinet and 
a mirror brought by Mary from France, and a double chair 
wrought in embroidery by her hand, and in which she and 
Senter sat on the occasion of her marriage. Passing through 
this room, you enter the bed-room of the Suse, containing the 
bed, still remaining as it was when occupied by her, except as 
time has done its work upon it. The crimson satin coverlet, 
embroidered and ornamented with gold thread, looks dim and 
tattered. Around the room stand several chairs with em- 
broidered backs and seats, said also to be the work of her hand, 
as was also the figured tapestry that hangs upon the walls. 
This room had opening out of it, two smaller rooms; one of 
which was her dressing-room. It was hung with tapestry, like 
the bed-room, and contained her dressing-table, a flower-stand, 
and a mirror. The other closet or mm apartment was that 


in which she was seated at tea with a gentleman and lady, and 
her secretary Rizzio, when Darnley, Lord Ruthven, and others 
made their appearance in her bed-room, on their errand of 
death. They did not come up by the usual stircase, and 
through the anteroom. Under the tapestry on the wall is a 
door which was shown us, that opens upon a small dark flight 
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of stairs, constructed in the wall itself of the palace, and com- 
municating with the chapel below. The conspirators entered 
the chapel, having left outside a body of men to guard all the 
avenues of the palace. From the chapel, led on by Darnley, 
Lord Ruthven, a man of ferocious temper, who got up from a 
bed of sickness to take part in this deed, and the others groped 
their way up the private staircase I have described, quietly en- 
tered the bed-room, and their appearance at the door of the 
little room in which the Queen’s party were at tea, was the 
first intimation they gave of their presence and of their pur- 
—-, Their looks indicated that their purpose was deadly, and 

Xizzio truly conjectured that he himself was its object. He 
retreated behind the Queen, and clung to the skirt of her dress, 
while she entreated Darnley to save him. A scene of confusion 
followed, the table was overturned, Rizzio received a stab, was 
seized, dragged out of the closet through the bed-room into 
the anteroom, and then left near the outer door, weltering in 
his blood, having been dispatched by the infliction of fifty-six 
wounds. The guide points to the dark spots on the floor where 
the body was left, as being stains of the blood. 

Starting from Holyrood, I will proceed up the Canongate 
and High street to the Castle, noticing whatever may claim 
special attention by the way. Our course, you will remember, 
is west and up hill. The Canongate is a narrow street, with 
lofty old stone houses, on either side occupied apparently by 
the poorer part of the population, that not only filled the houses, 
but seemed to overflow into the street, the side walks of which 
were crowded by men, women and children, who seemed to 
be out sunning themselves. Just where the Canongate widens 
into High street, at the corner on the right hand as you go up, is 
an old house with a very irregular front; it was once occu- 
pied by John Knox, the celebrated Scottish reformer, and from 
one of the windows of the second story he often, it is said, ad- 
dressed the crowd that gathered in the street below to hear 
him. Proceeding from fis house up High street, we reach on 
the left the old cathedral of St. Giles, a truly venerable 
pile. In front of it, in the centre of the street, a cross in the 
pavement indicates where the old cross of ee formerly 
stood. Here the laws enacted by Parliament and the royal 
edicts were proclaimed in the olden times _It is referred to in 
the following lines from Scott’s “ Marmion :” 

Dun Edin’s cross a pillar’d stone 
Rose on a turret octagon. 
But now is razed that monument 
Whence royal edict rang, 


And voice of Scotland’s law was sent 
In glorious trumpet clang. 
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The old Tolbooth, sometimes called by the inhabitants the 
Heart of Midlothian, and which under that name has become 
so renowned in the novel of Sir Walter Scott, stood in the mid- 
dle of High street, which is here quite broad, at the north- 
west corner of St. Giles’ Church. This gloomy looking build- 
ing, according to the prints of it, was built 1561. From that 
time to 1630, it served the threefold purpose of accommodating 
Parliament, and the courts of justice, and of furnishing places 
of confinement for prisoners. After the erection of the new 
Parliament house, it was employed as a prison only. It was 
demolished 1819. 

Advancing still westward up High street, we come to the 
esplanade, that spreads out in front of the castle, and which can 
be approached only »n its eastern side, the other sides being 
very precipitous ; some parts, as has been said, being more than 
wr pc wae its elevation is three hundred and eighty-three 
eet above the level of the sea. It contains accommodations 
for a garrison of two thousand soldiers, and its armory affords 
space for thirty thousand stands of arms. To enter, you cross 
a deep and broad moat, by a drawbridge, that is let down for the 
oe ; then you pass under an arch in the wall with the sha 
teeth of the suspended portcullis visible over your head, an 
the leaves of huge oaken, iron-studded doors, mee back on 
either hand. This passed, you ascend a steep paved path, till 

ou enter a covered way that has strong gates at either end. 

— from this, you reach a platform of the castle, and are at 
first filled with surprise and delight at the boundless prospect 
which stretches out before you in every direction. Your atten- 
tion is soon arrested by a monstrous old cannon, known by 
the name of Mons Meg, constructed of huge bars of wrought 
iron, put together like staves, in a tube, and hooped with cor- 
responding bars of the same material. This is one of the earliest 
specimens of that species of warlike engine. It is mounted, 
and pointed te the North, while some of the balls, shaped out 
of rock, nearly two feet in diameter, such as used to be employed 
when it was fired, lie near at hand. But it is destined to do 
no more good or mischief, for on discharging it to give a salute 
on some great occasion, I do not know how long ago, it was so 
far burst as to unfit it for further use. 

In a small strong room, in the top of a tower, with a door, but 
no windows, lighted by a lamp suspended from the arched ceil- 
ing, you are shown the regalia of Scotland. The crown which 
was worn by Robert Bruce, and used in all subsequent corona- 
tions ; the sword of State, andthe mace; with other articles 
of value, such as a badge and collar of the order of the garter, 
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—— to James the VI, by Queen Elizabeth, when he was 
nighted ; the seal ring of Charles II, when he was crowned, 
and other articles which I do not recollect. These articles re- 
pose on a cushion of crimson velvet, on a table under a glass 
case, that is covered by a net work of iron. 

In another building, within the walls of the castle, we were 
shown the apartment in which Mary, Queen of Scotts, gave birth 
to her son, James the Sixth. It was about nine feet square, and 
we shuddered to look out of the single window, through which 
the infant prince, we were told, was let down in a backet some 
two hundred feet, that he might receive Catholic baptism. In 
an adjoining room we saw a portrait of Mary, taken in France, 
representing her in all the freshness and bloom of youth and 
beauty ; and a lovlier face I do not remember to have seen. 
Looking at it you cease to wonder at the impression she seems 
to have made upon most of those of the other sex with whom 
she was brought into contact. 

In Edinburgh, the means of education are very abundant. 
Of the University, I have not time to speak; 1 need not, its 
fame is world-wide; but there is one class of peculiar institu- 
tions, that ought to be noticed. I had pointed out to me in the 
southern part of the old town, what was called a hospital, a 
magnificent specimen of architecture,—a large quadrangular 
edifice 164 feat on each side, and enclosing a square 92 feet ; and 
standing in the middle of ample and ornamented grounds, 
around which was a high strong wall, with appropriate gates. 
I had a fine view of it from the esplanade in front of the castle, 
as I looked down south. The word hospital suggested, of 
course, a place for the accommodation of the shale, as I soon 
learned that this was for the accommodation of lads, who are 
there supported and educated. This splendid charity was es- 
tablished ep a man of the name of George Heriot, jeweler to 
James VI. He is often referred to in Scott’s novel of The For- 
tunes of Nigel, under the nickname of Jingling Gordie. The 
special object of the institution which he founded, is the main- 
tenance and education of poor and fatherless boys, or boys 
whose parents are in indigent circumstances, freemen’s sons of 
the town of Edinburgh. One hundred and eighty are accom- 
modated within its walls. The course of instruction consists of 
English, Latin, Greek, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, math- 
ematics, and phy. To these branches have been recently 
added, French, drawing, and the elements of music, and me- 
chanics. Boys areadmitted between the ages of seven and ten, 
and generally leave at fourteen, unless superior scholarship ap- 
pears to fit them for prosecuting some of the learned profes- 
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sions, in which case their stay is wey * with the view of 
preparing them for the University. All the boys, upon leaving 
the hospital, receive a Bible, and other useful books, and two 
suits of clothes, of their own choice. Those going out as ap- 
prentices, are allowed £10, or fifty dollars, annually, for five 
years; and £5, or twenty five dollars, at the close of their ap- 
aergog 8 Those designed for any learned profession are 
sent to College for four years, during which period they receive 
£30, or one hundred and fifty dollars a year. There are several 
other hospitals founded substantially on the same principles. 

We pass from Scotland to Holland. 

Rotterdam is the second city of Holland; it stands on the 
right or north bank of the Meuse, is 24 miles from the sea, and 
has a population of 82,500. As many canals traverse the town 
as streets, communication between different parts of the town 
is kept up by a great number of drawbridges. The canals 
serve as docks, and it is strange to see in the central part of the 
town, water, bridges, shipping and trees, all mingled together. 
Rotterdam carries on an extensive commerce with Batavia in 
Java, in which it employs about eighty of the finest merchant 
ships in the world. The trade in provisions that come down 
the Rhine in vast quantities, is very important. From the upper 

arts of that stream, vast quantities of timber for shipbuilding 
is floated down to Rotterdam. This is an important branch of 
industry ; one hundred first class vessels are building at a time. 
The foundation of the houses, which are usually of brick but 
not seldom of stone brought from Norway, rest on oe of pine, 
that also comes from Norway. It is extremely difficult to pre- 
vent these foundations from settling a little. e effect of this 
is visible to the eye. When you stand at a corner and take a 
range of the fronts, you perceive that some are erect, some slope 
a little backward, and others lean sli htly forward. 

Some interesting things are met with in Holland, such as wood- 
en shoes, made from asolid pieceof wood hollowed out. These 
are seer. hanging at the shop doors for sale, and the clatter of 
them as the peasantry and poorer classes by whom they are 
worn pass along the streets, is incessant. Another thing, which 
we noticed in Belgium, also struck usas rather amusing. From 
the windows of the houses, there is projected a bar of iron 
perhaps a foot long and having at the extremity a looking-glass 
so arranged that the objects ae along the street will be re- 
flected by it toa lady or anybody else who may be seated 
within on one side of the window, out of sight. ese mirrors 
are seen not only projecting from the first story, but also fre- 
quently from the second. In the latter case, they of course are 
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turned somewhat downwards. In this manner provision is made 
by the ladies to gratify their curiosity, without exposing them- 
selves to observation. These are as common in stately, aristo- 
cratic mansions, as any other. In one iistance where the win- 
dow was low and the mirror so situated as to enable me todo it 
easily, 1 walked up to the mirror and looked directly into it, 
when I caught the countenance of a lady who was looking into 
it from within and who seemed to be hechet by so ar an 
apparition, as she immediately withdrew and I passed along. 


A Railroad extends from Rotterdam to Amsterdam; the dis- 
tance is 524 miles, and you pass on the way, the Hague, Ley- 
den and Harlem. These towns lie along the coast not far from 
the sea. The general direction of the route is northward. 

The distance from Rotterdam to the Hague by Railroad is 
thirteen miles. In the extensive meadows on either side of the 
road, there were to be seen large herds of cattle and droves of 
horses. In size and appearance, the cattle did not differ from 
those which we have, but their color was generally black and 
white ; some wholly of one of these colors, in other instances 
both colors were mingled in the same animal. A great many 
windmills are in sight, and their arms being constantly in mo- 
tion give a sort of animated appearance to the landscape. 
Rows of trees planted with regularity border many of theroads 
and mark the lines of the canals. 

Hague, or The Hague, as itis more commonly called, is a city 
of considerable size, resembling in its general features the other 
cities of Holland, being like them intersected by numerous 
canals, which are ame by a great many bridges. it has less 
commerce than Rotterdam. Indeed the population is not so 
large, being 64,000. But the business and trade is much less 

roportionally. The city of Hague derives advantages from 
Sales the ~~ of the Kingdom of Holland, and the resi- 
dence of the King and his Court. 

We reached this place on Saturday evening and found quar- 
ters in the Hotel Pourlez, which stands on a corner and has on 
one side a large open square traversed by several rows of lofty 
elms. Holland is a Protestant country, but we could find no 
church where worship was conducted in English. We entered 
two churches, and stood for some time, but no one invited us to 
any seat. We noticed that the gentlemen in many cases had 
their hats on during service, and while the clergyman was deliv- 
ering his discourse several individuals were passing through the 
church bearing in their hands long poles, at the end of which 
was little bags, which they extended to each individual who 
deposited in it his contribution. Such collections are made, I 
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urposes. 
. We visited the church where we were told his majesty usu- 
ally worships on the Sabbath, but saw nobody that looked like 
a king, and learned afterwards that we mistook the direction 
and went to the wrong church. 

There is a very pretty square planted with trees, and having a 
sheet of water on one side, in the center of which is a slight ele- 
vation, so slight that we who are accustomed to hills should not 
have noticed it. On enquiring the name of the place we were 
told that it is called the hill of the fish pond. This circumstance 
indicates the general flatness of the country. Inthe outskirts 
of the town there is a beautiful park, with many trees, and 
traversed by carriage roads, where quite a display of splendid 
equipages and a vast collection of people were to be seen Sab- 
bath afternoon. 

The Royal Cabinet of Curiosities contains many objects of 

at interest from China and Japan. The Dutch are the only 

uropean nation that has any trade with Japan. Here is a 
model of the city of Jeddo, the capitol of Japan, a large col- 
lection of Japan ware, as boxes, trays, tea chests, &c. of 
exquisite workmanship, and beautifully painted, Japanese 
weapons, dirks, swords, of finer temper than those of Birming- 
ham or even Damascus, a weapon in the use of which the 
Japanese are said to be very expert—severing a man’s body in 
twain by a-single blow. ere were besides images of the 
Japanese dressed in the varied costumes in use among that 
people, and many things illustrating their habits and customs. 

en miles from the Hague on the way towards Amsterdam, 
is Leyden, situated on that branch of the Rhine which alone 
bears the name. Here, however, it is but an insignificant 
stream. The town is about eight miles from the sea, is sur- 
rounded by windmills, and contains a population of thirty-seven 
thousand. Leyden has the honor of being the birth-place 
of Rembrandt, who was born 1606, and died 1674; also, of 
Gerard Dow, contemporary with Rembrandt, besides others of 
less note. 

The University of Leyden has given celebrity to the town, and 
produced many distinguished men. At one time it was one of the 
most distinguished schools of learning in Europe. Arminius, a 
Hollander born 1560, and Gomarus, were professors of this Uni- 
versity, when there sprung up between them the memorable 
controversy on the questions in theology, which distinguish 
Arminianism from Calvinism. Among. its professors and 
scholars were Grotius, the great writer on international law, who 
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was born at Delft, 1583, and died 1646; and Scaliger, a great 
linguist and general scholar, professor of belles-lettres, who died 
1609, and was succeeded by Salmasius, a Frenchman, who was 
born 1588, and died 1653, and who wrote a defense of Charles I, 
of England, to which John Milton replied. Descartes, another 
Frenchman, a great mathematician and rot mn contem- 
porary with Salmasius, resided a time at the University ; and 
rhave, born in the neighborhood, 1668, and distinguished as 

a medical man, was for a long time rector of the University; 
he died 1738. .Goldsmith studied at this University. The 
number of students at the present time is about three hundred. 
The University is remarkable not only as one of the distin- 
ished literary institutions of Europe, but also on account of 
its origin and foundation. In the years 1573-4, Leyden sus- 
tained one of the most terrible sieges of which history furnish- 
es any account, from the Spaniards under Valdez. Har- 
lem the year before had been besieged, and after suffering the 
test extremities, had finally capitulated, on the pledge of 

e Spaniards to spare the popu ation, provided fifty-seven indi- 
viduals were given up, and the town were surrendered. These 


individuals volunteered to give themselves up for the general 
welfare, and the terms were accepted. For three days after 
the surrender, there were no indication on the part of the 


Spaniards of a purpose to violate the terms of the capitulation. 

‘hen, the fifty-seven voluntary victims having been first sacri- 
ficed, four executioners were called in and set to- work and 
kept at work until two thousand persons of all ranks and condi- 
tions, protestant clergymen, soldiers of the garrison, and ordi- 
nary citizens, had been butchered. The people at Leyden, 
who were now besieged, had nothing to expect from surrender. 
They could put no confidence in any terms proposed to them 
by their Spanish foes. 

The defense of the town was entrusted to John Vanderdoes. 
Valdez, the Spanish general, urged him to surrender. He re- 
plied in behalf of the inhabitants, that when provisions failed 
they would devour their left hands, reserving their right to 
defend their liberty. For nearly four months, the inhabitants 
held out without a murmur—every individual, women and 
children even, taking a share in the defense. For seven weeks 
bread had not been seen within the walls. ‘The people subsist- 
ed on the most loathsome objects; pestilence fullowed in the 
train of famine and swept off six thousand of the inhabitants. 
The horrors of their situation cannot be imagined. Az length 
two carrier pidgeons, the electric telegraph of that day, brought 
news that the Prince of Orange had come to the desperate res- 
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olution of opening the dykes that kept in the waters of the 
Meuse and the Issel, and laying a large portion of the country 
under water, and drowning out the Spaniards, whose position 
was lower than the site of Leyden. A fleet of two Sundved 
boats loaded at Rotterdam, with provision, was prepared to 
bring relief to the suffering city. But sad to tel, the water 
though it overflowed most of the country did not rise high enough 
to edinit this flotilla of boats to approach Leyden, though it was 
visible in the far distance to the famishing people, who climb- 
ed up to the steeples of their churches. Meanwhile, the 
Spaniards clung to the dykes, and retained suflicient foot-hold to 
keep the town in check. 

At this point the patience and endurance of the people be- 
gan to fail. They crowded around John Vanderdoes, the com- 
mander, and demanded either bread or a surrender of the town. 
There is in the town hall now a most striking picture of this 
scene. There stands John Vanderdoes, around are mothers 
and children, evidently in the last stages of famishing, pale, 
hollow-eyed, thin, stretching their hands towards him, pleading 
with him ; there too, in sad silence, stand haggard looking men 
of all ages, whose looks seem to speak, though their lips are 
silent. But there is something in the eye of John Vanderdoes, 
which shows that his heart is bleeding for them, but that he 
cannot yield to their demands. He is uttering the memora- 
ble words thus addressed to his suffering fellow citizens in that 
hour of agony: “I have sworn to defend this city, and by God’s 
help I mean to keep that oath. Bread I have none; but if my 
body can afford you relief and enable you to prolong the de- 
fense, take and tear it to pieces, and let those most hungry 
among you share it.” The most clamorous were abashed and 
all returned in silence. But deliverance was at hand. The 
wind veered around, and blew violently from the sea, and rolled 
back the water of the rivers, and the inundation spread to 
the walls of Leyden so suddenly, that more than one thousand of 
the Spaniards were overwhelmed by it. The same flood 
brought the eight hundred boats with provisions. A sort of 
emphibions battle was fought with the Spaniards, half on land 
and half in the water, but the result was, that they were obliged 
to withdraw and Leyden was safe. Indeed the or gave 
up all further attempts to subjugate such a people. 

The Prince of Orange, for the purpose of rewarding the 
people of Leyden for their heroic defense of their town, offered 
them the choice of an exemption from certain taxes, or of 
having a University established among them. Much to their 
credit they chose the latter. Such was the origin of the Uni- 

VOL. XII. 54 
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versity of Leyden. Another circumstance yet to be mention- 
ed, invested this city with peculiar interest. At Leyden our 
puritan ancestors found refuge, when they fled from England 
to avoid the persecutions by which James I sought to en- 
force upon them conformity with the established Church of 
England. John Robinson and his church made their esca 

to Le den, 1609, and remained there eleven years, Then the 
church determined to come to America. A part were to leave 
first, and Robinson and the rest were to follow. They made 
their preparations, and en. -~ked at the port of Delft Haven, 
some ten or twelve miles fro. Leyden. The parting was solemn 
and affecting. Robinson was there, and kneeling by the seaside 
in prayer, commended them and their enterprise to Almighty 
God. His farewell address to them was touching, and breathed 
a noble spirit. July 22, 1620, they set sail, and a prosperous 
breeze soon wafted them to Southampton,England, and in a fort- 
night the May Flower and the Speedwell, freighted with the 
first Colony for New England, left Southampton for America. 
But they had not gone far onthe Atlantic, when the smaller 
vessel, the Speedwell, was found to be leaky, and they enter 
the port of Dartmouth, on the south coast of England. After 
losing eight days, they again weighed anchor, Aug. 21, and 
had proceeded about one hundred leagues, when the Captain of 
the Speedwell with his company, dismayed at the dangers of the 


voyage, once more pone that his vessel was not sea-worthy. 


They put back to Plymouth, England. The timid and the hesi- 
tating were all freely allowed to abandon the expedition. The 
little band thus winnowed of the cowardly and disaffected, em- 
barked in the May Flower, and she set sail alone, Sept. 6, and 
all the time from that date, till Dec. 11th old style, or 22d, 
according to the new, they were tossed on the Atlantic or ex- 
ploring the coast of Massachusetts, in quest of a resting place. 

The old church editice, in which the pilgrims worshiped 
when at Leyden and where Robinson preached, still stands, 
though it has been enlarged in one direction. But the old 
stone paved floor, the oaken pews, the pulpit of the same ma- 
terial, and the sounding board above it, still remain as in those 
days, and it was with peculiar feelings that we looked around, 
ascended the pulpit, and thought what results had followed 
from the labors and enterprise of those who once worshiped 
God there, and who gave up all to secure to themselves and 
their posterity the privilege of doing so, according to what they 
believed to be the teachings of Scripture and the dictates of 
their own consciences. 

Leaving Leyden we proceeded by Railroad eighteen miles 
to Harlem. is town, after which Harlem in the State of 
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New York, was named, has a population of 24,000, but is re- 
markable chiefly on account of its celebrated church organ, 
long considered the largest and finest in Europe, and, so far as 
we heard, still maintaining its preéminence. It is in the 
old church or cathedral of St. Bavon. It was built by Chris- 
tian Muller, of Amsterdam, 1738; it contains five thousand 

ipes, some of them fifteen inches in diameter, and thirty-two 

eet long. 

The nN fee for playing to private parties, and showi 
the power of the instrument, is thirteen guilders—one of whi 

to the blower—which is little more than five dollars. It 

was after sundown when we took our seats in the vast church 
at some distance from the organ which occupied the principal 
part of one end of it, to listen to its music. Our expectations 
were greatly raised, and the deepening of the twilight, by 
withdrawing our attention from objects of sight, left us more 
open to the impression of sounds. 

The organ has a great many stops, and after a sort of pre- 
liminary flourish, the organist proceeded to exhibit what is 
called the instrumental stop, which imitates the flute, the clar- 


ionet, the violin, and the whole round of musical intruments. 
The resemblance was perfect, and the music delightful. Then 
came a stop in which the peculiar tones of a choir of singers is 


exhibited. So close was the resemblance to the impression made 
by a vast choir of singers, that it seemed, if you were a little 
nearer, you would be able to distinguish the words. 

Then followed various pieces that brought out the sweetness 
and the varied power of the instrument: in one instance there 
appeared to be two bodies of musicians ; one sounded as if on 
earth, clear, distinct, and strong; then, at intervals, there were 
heard in response, as if coming from a distant world, the most 
seraphic strains ; it was as if the angels in heaven, listening to 
earthly music, should take up and improve the strain, and we 
could hear them in their far off heights. I had never imagined 
such an effect as among the possibilities of music, The next 
piece, I say the next—I mean the next that I can recollect— 
was the representation of a battle. You hear the armies ad- 
vancing to the contest, the martial music, and the tramp of the 
soldiers, and the general confusion of sound produced by the 
movement of vast Zollien of men, horse’, &c. Then comes the 
assault, fierce and terrible, then the battle lulls; the conflict 
is renewed, the swaying back and forward, as the combatants 
win or lose ground, advance or retreat, is perceived ; finally a 
terrible struggle, and you perceive that one army is fleeing 
and the other closely pursuing. The cries of the con uered 
mingle with the stern shouts of the victors, and gradually the 
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confused noise of the battle retires away into the distance, and 
then a sweet, sad strain, as if deploring the folly and woes of 
war, concludes that part of the performance. 

The last thing which the organist attempted was to repre- 
sent a thunder storm. It was now dark, and the two or three 
lamps in the distant organ loft was all that there was to break 
the gloom of the vast church. The rising of the wind was first 
perceived ; it swelled and whistled along, so that you could al- 
most see the leaves whirling round in the air; then the 
low growl of the thunder, coming from the horizon, made you 
see the black cloud rising there, and sweeping towards you. 
The force of the wind increases, the thunder approaches, great 
drops of rain begin'to patter, a heavy and prolonged roll indi- 
cates that the tempest is near; another and heavier, and more 
prolonged, makes the building shake, and your nerves shake 
too; then an interval, the rain pours in torrents; at length one 
of those short terrible crashes, that prove that the bolt has 
fallen close by, makes you almost spring from your seat. You 
have to think that this is mere representation, in order to quiet 
your fears—you can hardly persuade yourself that you are not 
In danger. en the storm passes away, the sun comes out, 
the whole world is clothed in freshness and beauty, and the 
birds strike up their songs. All this the organ represents to 
you. Our expectations were far transcended, and our respect 
for the great organ and organist at Harlem was most profound, 
and no organ that we subsequently heard—and we heard a 
great many, and some of them very fine—so delighted and as- 
tonished us. 

* * * * * * * * * *% 

Before proceeding to describe what we saw in Venice, I will 
refer very brietly to the origin and history of this wonderful 
city. 

n the middle of the fifth century, Attila, at the head of his 
hordes of warlike Huns, traversed the central parts of Europe, 
from the east to the west, carrying desolation in his path. He 
crossed the Rhine, and invaded France; but being defeated, or 
receiving a severe check in a great battle, he gradually fell 
back, and in the year 452 p the Alps, and demanded into 
the part of Lombardy, situated around the head of the Adriatic 
Sea. This region was then occupied by a people called the 
Venetii, who had many towns and aan cities, among the lat- 
ter, and the chief of them, was Aquila, to which Attila imme- 
diately laid siege. After it had been most resolutely defended 
for more than three months, he finally captured it. He boast- 
ed, that where his horse had trodden, the grass never grew. He 
was called the scourge of God. He used his victory with 
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great cruelty. Those who escaped his fury fled to the islands, 
of which there was a large group in the adjacent sea. Their 
separation from the main land made them an asylum from the 
attacks of his marauding cavalry. Such was the origin of 
Venice. 

These refugees first turned their attention to making salt 
and catching fish; then to navigation and commerce. As 
early as the 7th century, they carried on trade with Constanti- 
nople, with Alexandria in Egypt, and with most of the seaports 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean. Becoming expert 
navigators, they soon extended their commerce to every part 
of that Sea, and had mercantile houses established at Rome, 
and at most of the important maritime cities on its shores. 

Venice advanced rapidly in wealth, population, power, and 
in general consideration. It was the chief place where the 
products of the East were exchanged for those of the West, 
the focus of the commerce between Asia, the north of Africa, 
and Europe. In the language of Macaulay, “The Po wafted 
down the harvest of Lombardy to the granaries of Venice, and 
carried back the silks of Bengal and the furs of Tiberia to the 
palaces of Milan.” At atime when England and France were 
in a comparative state of barbarism, Venice was a magnificent 
city, with its palaces, its villas, its arsenal, libraries, its mu- 
seum, and its mart filled with every article of comfort and lux- 
ury. At tlie commencement of the 15th century, it reached 
the zenith of its prosperity ; it then employed in commerce a 
capital of $30,000,000, and its real estate amounted to 
$20,000,000, immense sums when we consider how, many times 
more valuable money then was than it is at the present time. 

About this time, viz., at the commencement of the L5th cen- 
tury, a lust of conquest sprung up. This led to long and ex- 
ave wars, and to am erm. and troublesome alliances, and 

gan to undermine the tear | of the republic. That pros- 
perity received a fatal blow at the close of the century, when 
the discovery made by the Portuguese of the passage round 
Cape Good Hope, opened a new channel to the commerce of 
the East with the West. 

The Crusades, in which it has been said all Europe, torn 
from its foundations, seemed to be ready to precipitate itself 
+ ag Asia, contributed very much to the prosperity of Venice. 
She transported Christian armies from her ports, where they 
gathered in vast numbers, to Palestine, with their treasures 
and arms. She derived pecuniary advantage from those enter- 
omces Naga drained the rest of Europe of its population and 
wealth. 
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The government of Venice was called a republic. 

In the year 697, the whole body of the citizens elected the 
first Doge or duke, and invested him with almost absolute 
power. He nominated his own council, he convoked at his 
pleasure the general assembly, he had the power of making 
war and peace, and he held his office for life. 

There was, however, a tribunal of forty citizens, representa- 
tives of the chief families, whose influence limited somewhat 
the authority of the Doge. In 1178, a new mode of electing 
the Doge was adopted: hitherto, he had been chosen by the 
whole body of the people; the plan now devised was, for the 
whole number of citizens to choose eleven electors, who should 
make choice of the Doge. And as a substitute for the assem- 
bling of the whole people to deliberate on public measures, a 
great council, consisting of four hundred and eighty members, 
was appointed. The way in which they were appointed was 
rather remarkable: the six districts, into which the city was 
divided, chose each two electors; these twelve electors choose 
the four hundred and eighty members of the great council. 

The senate consisted of sixty of these members of the great 
council, selected by themselves. 

This grand council was chosen ncgpen | at first, but the same 
persons were very generally chosen, and then their descend- 
ants: in this way a sort of prescriptive right came to be con- 
sidered as established. The elections came to be dispensed 
with, and at length a positive enactment was passed, A.D. 
1319, declaring the grand council to be permanent and hered- 
itary, that whoever could prove his ancestral rights was per- 
mitted, when twenty-five years of age, to assert his claim to be 
enrolled in the golden book of nobility, and thus be admitted 
as a member of the great council. At this time, the council 
had increased in the number of its members, but it seldom, at 
any period of the republic, exceeded twelve hundred. This 
fundamental change, by which the great body of the people 
was excluded from all participation in the government of the 
republic, met with some opposition at the outset, and occasioned 
an insurrection that was suppressed by the vigilance of the 
Doge, or the imprudence of the insurgents. The plot was dis- 
covered before it was ripe for execution, and the leaders per- 
ished on the scaffold. 

Six years subsequent to the passing of the act that made the 
Grand Council permanent and aes deal that is, in 1325, anoth- 
er most important innovation was introduced, and soon became a 
permanent feature in the structure of the government. The 
celebrated Council of Ten was established. The oceasion of 
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this measure was springing up of another formidable conspiracy, 
headed by three distinguished noblemen, to overturn the gov- 
ernment. This conspiracy was not arrested till the day of its 
execution had arrived, and then it was ye ye after a san- 
guinary conflict in the public square, in which the government 
troops were victorious over the rebels. To guard against the 
recurrence of such outbreaks, a commission’ consisting of ten 
was appointed, and invested with almost absolute power. Their 
first duty was to extinguish the embers of the late insurrection. 
At first, they were appointed for only ten days. This term of 
office was renewed six times; then it was extended to a year, 
soon after to five years, and next to ten; then the Council of 
Ten was declared to be permanent. It was invested with full 
a authority, with complete power over every indi- 
vidual in the State, and with freedom from all responsibility 
and appeals. In their judicial administration, the members of 
this council enquired, sentenced, and punished according to 
what they called the reasons of State. If the removal of a citi- 
zen was in their judgment required by the good of the State, 
they found means to remove him, whether he had been guilty 
of any crime or not. The public eye never penetrated the 
mystery of their proceedings; the accused was sometimes not 
heard, never confronted with witnesses ; the condemnation was 
as secret as the trial, and the punishment undivulged. Nor was 
this all. This tribunal, though instituted with special reference 
to State crimes, gradually assumed to itself control over every 
branch of government in all matters, finance, military affairs 
negotiations with foreign powers, and on questions of peace and 
war. Yet the Council of Ten exercised this despotic sway 
during five centuries. 

In connection with this account of the government of Venice, 
we subjoin a description of the Palace of the Doge. This is a 
vast edifice in the Byzantine style of architecture, enclosing an 
open court in the centre. The principal entrance is on the 
west side, from that broad avenue that extends from the Plaza 
of St. Mark to the sea. You enter an arched p , with 
strong gates at each end. Emerging from it into the cen- 
tral court alluded to above, you have directly in front, the 
giant’s staircase—a broad and lofty flight of marble steps with 
colossal figures, one on each side of the landing at the top. 
This staircase conducts to an arcade or balcony that runs along 
that side of the Palace, from which doors open. Entering one 
of these and ascending another flight of stairs, we were intro- 
duced into the hall of the Grand Council, the room in which 
that body in the days of the republic held their meetings. It is 
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175 feet long by 84 broad, and 51 feet high from floor to ceil- 
ing. The + on every side, and also the ceiling, which 
is divided into compartments, are covered with paintings 
by native artists, and others of great reputation. Titian, 
intoretto and Paul Veronese. These paintings are mostly 
historical, referring to the events in the history of the Repub- 
lic of which she was most proud, the battles in which she 
was victorious, the scenes of her triumph. Above the paintings 
on the walls, just below the cornice, the portraits of the Doges 
» are arranged in a continuous series—according to the order in 
which they succeeded each other. One space is vacant of a 
petient and is painted black. The Doge whose portrait would 
ave filled that vacancy, conspired to overthrow the govern- 
ment. His name was Marino Faliero. He belonged to one of 
the noblest and most wealthy families in the State. Two 
of his ancestors had worn the Ducal crown. He had himself 
won signal honors as a general at the head of the armies 
of the republic. He was elected Doge, 1354. The next year 
he conspired against the State; the conspiracy was detected; 
effectual precautions were taken against the conspirators ; the 
ringleaders were seized and put to instant death. On Friday, 
the 16th day of April, judgment was given in the Council of 
Ten, that my Lord Marino Faliero, the Duke, should have his 
head cut off, and that this execution should be done on the land- 
ing place of the stone staircase, the Giant’s stairs, where the 
Doges take their oath when they first enter the Palace. On the 
following day, the doors of the Palace being shut, the Duke had 
his head cut off, about the hour of noon. One of the Ten dis- 
laying the bloody sword, exclaimed, “ Justice has fallen on the 
aitor,” and the gates being then opened, the populace rushed 
in to see the Dodge who had been executed. te lace in the 
series of the Doge’s portraits was painted black. e tragedy 
of Lord Byron, entitled Marino Faliero, was founded on these 
historical incidents. 


The guide who showed us over the peo conducted us u 


by another flight of stairs to the story above, and led us throug 

the hall in which the Doge, surrounded by his council, used to 
receive foreign ambassadors—the hall in which the Senate 
held its session, and the apartment in which the Council of Ten 
transacted its business. Near the latter was a room of torture. 
These were all magnificent rooms adorned with paintings, some 
of which were historical, others symbolical. For instance, in 
the room where the terrible Ten transacted their business, so 
much of whick was not only secret and mysterious, but also 
cruel and relentless, there was a painting representing justice 
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holding a balance in her hand, as if to mete it out with exact- 
ness, y the rear of the palace, that is, on its eastern side, there 
is a narrow canal, that separates it from the public prison, and 
a bridge arched over the canal connects the palace with the 

rison. Besides the ay a across the canal there were dun- 
geons constructed in the lower part of the palace. Here, espe- 
cially, were state prisoners, those whom the Council of Ten 
intended to deal with, confined. From these dungeons deep 
down in the foundation of the building, a dark winding stair- 
ease ascended and opened upon the room in which the Ten held 
their meetings. By this passage their victims could be brought 
up and subjected to examination, as they were, not unfrequently 
by torture, if they were se to have in their possession any 
secret of importance. I descended into these dungeons, not 
however by the passage from the room of the Teu, but by 
another route, that by which those arrested were conveyed to 
them. The p by which we went down was narrow and 
dark. Our guide borea light, and then the same passage along 
in front of the cells was eque'ly narrow and dark ; there were 
two stories of these cells, one ranged above the other, or rather, I 
should say, one below the other. When closed they had but 
one small opening, for the admission of air. The furniture was 
a wooden platform on which the prisoner slept. The darkness 
must have been total. We were shown a recess, where those 
condemned by the Ten to death, had the last rites of religion 
allowed them, and then were strangled. I went into one of the 
cells and saw some scrawls on the walls, made in the dark by 
those who had been confined there, and thought what a tale 
those walls would disclose if they could relate the sorrows and 
sufferings experienced within them. I had a terrible impres- 
sion of the wickedness of which men are capable. 
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Oriental and Sacred Scenes, from Notes of Travel in Greece, Turkey, and Pales- 
tine. By Fisner Hows. “New York: published by M. W. Dodd, corner of 
Spruce street and City Hall Square, 1854. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


After reading the author's de apse” Observations, we did not enter upon 
the perusal of the book itself with any high-raised expectations; and what we 
nad eal confirmed our first impressions. It contains the observations of an 
active and sensible Christian man, written in a loose, common-place style, and 
possessing no other interest than what would be found in the letters of almost 
any respectable man taken from the deacons, or elders, or Sunday-school 
teachers of any one of the churches in Brooklyn. We found nothing to call for 
any remark till we came upon the following passage. The presence of two 
Nubian slaves among the followers of an Arab Sheikh gave rise to this, as the 
author calls it, “ long episode.” 

“In answer to my inquiries, I was informed that the price paid for a healthy 
man was a sum equal to about forty dollars. If in them we had an illustration 
of primitive slavery, so far as relative degradation is taken into the account, it 
bears no parallel to the institution as it exists in our own country. There the 
master and slave eat from the same dish, and alike lie down on the hard ground 
for repose, Apart from the sundering of his rude ties of home, by the ruthless 
hand of the slave-catcher, the condition of the African has even there been me- 
liorated by the transition from his native jungle. We noticed, while in the 
East, that the skin of the Ethiopian does not appear to be any special ground 
for disfavor. An incident occurred while on our way to the Jordan, which 1 
noticed with interest, as shedding some light on this subject. For some cause, 
one of our Arab footmen had a contention with one of the Nubians. The lat- 
ter very resolutely vindicated his cause. Even the interference of the old 
sheikh was alike disregarded by both. While contemplating the scene, and in- 
astituting its contrasts with slavery as we had seen it in the West Indies, in 
South Carolina, and other slave districts—fraught with evil to master and slave 
as we deem the system to be—it was our conviction at the time, that we 
would greatly prefer for ourselves, and our children, the condition of slavery 
in this land, with all its hazards and contingencies for the future, than that of 
the sheikh or his slave with their prospects. We believe that in the worst dis- 
tricts of pate | in this country, they are more elevated in the scale of being, 
and enjoy vastly more comforts than the Arab. Nor can we leave out of the 
account that here it has been the occasion of bringing millions of the sons and 
daughters of Africa in some measure under the light, and multitudes of them to 
experience the renovating power of the Gospel. 

“ The very presence of the system has been overruled by a wonder-working 
Providence to awaken in many hearts a deeper sympathy for Africa, and set on 
foot schemes of benevolent effort in her behalf, which are destined to send 
back and over that dark continent, that recuperative influence—pure Christi- 
anity, which can alone disenthral it. In view of which, we should be slow to 
arraign the wisdom of that Providence which permitted the introduction of the 
system, destined soon to fade away before the law of Love—unless it shall 
gather up strength for further endurance for a time, under the excitements of 
angry denunciation that are occasionally too rife in our country.” 

ndoubtedly the sin of negro slavery in this country has been overruled, 80 
that not all of its results and concomitants are unmixed evil. But this is no 
more than what is true of all sin; if sin produced all the evil of which it is ca- 
pable when unchecked, this world would be uninhabitable. The fact that the 
natural results of sin are in this world partially hindered, and good in various 
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ways made to accompany it, is a most important fact in its relation to the 
moral government of God ; but never should it be alleged, without at the same 
time setting forth the great distinction of the Bible, “ Ye thought evil against 
me, but God meant it unto good.” Never should the overruling providence of 
God be so set forth as to palliate the sin of man. Not the less sinful is the 
murderer who strikes down one who was himself about to commit a more wide- 
spread slaughter; not the less sinful isthe thief who shall steal that property 
which, in the hands of the owner, would have been spent in sensuality an 
vice ; not the less sinful are the corruptors of virtue and the oppressors of man- 
kind that their victims, in their poverty, and suffering, and woe, may some- 
times turn to God. What we condemn in our author is this: that he has 
made use of the providence of God in overruling the results of the sin of 
slavery, to palliate the sin itself. All he has to say against slavery itself is, 
that he deems it “fraught with evil to master and slave;” a tame condemna- 
tion of its evil consequences, Dut not a whisper against its awful sinfulness, 

Besides, in saying that slavery has been the occasion “ of bringing multi- 
tudes of slaves to experience the renovating power of the Gospel,” he is not 
less guilty of a blunder in reasoning than of a sad error in morals. It is not 
stavery that gave occasion to their conversion, but, with the exception of the 
first comers, their sreta in a Christian land. If the descendants of Africans, 
born in this country or any other Christian land, had been set free, they 
might equally well have been converted ; nor is it necessary to vy te negro 
slavery in order to make negroes Christians. Indeed, one would think it too 
obvious to require an argument, that the system of slavery, which almost nul- 
lifies the marriage relation, which almost annihilates the motives and the pos- 
sibility of bringing up a Christian household, which exposes female virtue to 
every temptation and violence, and which denies the reading of the Word of 
God—that such a system cannot be a necessary prerequisite to the conversion 
of the negro to Christianity. If it be said that Africans would never have been 
brought into this land excepting as slaves, and therefore it is slavery which 
has been the occasion of the conversion of all those slaves who have ever been 
converted, we deny that the enslavement of the progenitors of the African 
slave in this country can, with any propriety, be said to be the occasion of the 
conversion of their remote desetnhanie One might as well say that the dis- 
covery of this continent was the occasion of it, or any other remote event in 
the providence of God without which the conversion has not taken place; or, 
that it is slavery which has been the occasion of the conversion of all the free 
blacks in the country whose ancestors were slaves. It is imposing upon our- 
selves to speak of such remote events as “ occasions” of present events. To 
repeat, the assertion that slavery is the occasion of the christianizing of the 

rican in this land, can only be true on one of the two grounds—either that 
the enslavement of the progenitors of the African race in this country is to be 
regarded as the occasion of all the events resulting to their descendants, how- 
ever remote, by reason of their being in this country; or, that the state of 
slavery is a necessary condition of the conversion of those negroes who are 
slaves. But neither of these is true; and the usual language on this subject is 
false and mischievous. 

The author says: “ We should be slow to arraign the wisdom of that Provi- 
dence which permitted the introduction of the system, destined soon to fade 
away before the law of Love—unless it shall gather up strength for further en- 
durance for a time, under the excitements of angry denunciation that are occa- 
sionally too rife in our country.” We should, indeed, be slow to arraign the 
government of God for any wickedness of man in this world; but much more 
slow to hold up that government as a shield to ward off the convictions of 
guilt from the consciences of the guilty; and slowest of all to restrain the 
efforts of those who hate sin by such meaningless prophecies and idle generali- 
ties as that it is “ destined soon to fade away before the law of Love.” 

What is in the remainder of this volume, we do not know. 
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The 4! Instructor : A Monthly Journal, Devoted to Southern Education and 
to a Diffusion of a Knowledge of the Resourses and Power of the South, as 
represented by the Neero, the Rat, and the Pass. Ricuarp W. Hasersnam, 

itor. Vol. L, Oct., 1858, No. 1. Charleston, 8. C. Steam-Power Press 
of Walter & James, No. 3 Broad street. 


In the Commercial Convention of the Southern States, held at Memphis, 
Tenn., the following resolution was adopted: 

“ Resolved, That this convention recommend to the citizens of the States here 
represented, the education of their youths at home, as far as practicable; the 
employment of native teachers in their Schools and Colleges; the encourage- 
ment of a home press; the publication of books adapted to the educational 
wants and social condition of the States; and the encouragement and support 
of inventions and discoveries in arts and sciences by their own citizens.” 

The present Monthly is, we believe, the first response to this call for a Siave 
literature. As such, it isa matter of some curiosity. Heretofore, the writers in 
the Southern States have contributed their portion to the American stock of 
literature in the English language, without any other difference than what 
belongs to individual temperament and the indirect influence of whatever 
was peculiar to the people among whom they lived. There are among these 
writers many names of whom any people have a right to be proud, and in ev- 
ery department, poetry, fiction, history, polities and oratory. There is in 
each of these writers much which has reference to slavery, or the character of 
which is in some way influenced by slavery. This, of course was not to be 
avoided. But their productions had no characteristics by which they could be 
distinguished from the current literature of the day, and made into a class by 
themselves as the Literature of Slavery. Now, however, a new literature is to be 
evoked in the Southern States. If this literature should ever arise, it will have 
some very remarkable characteristics. Critics have made several classifications 
of the literature of different Ages and Countries. Thus, we have the Ancient, 
the Modern, the Classic, the Romantic, the Scholastic, and others, but this new 
literature will need a name. As a provisional arrangement, and to mark its 
birth-place, we may call it the Literature of Young Carolina. 

We might speculate upon the characteristics of this literature, which is to 
crown with glory the modern school of Southern writers. It is to take the place 
of all other literature in the Southern States. In poetry, the praises not of Free- 
dom, but of Slavery, are to be sung ; the heroic deeds, not of the valiant liberator 
of nations, but of the successful slave master of a Negro plantation, to be celebra- 
ted; the triumphs, not of him who has wrought noble deeds for humanity, but 
of him who has most bravely defended the cause of Slavery before the tribunal 
of the world, to be recorded. In history, the slaves of the Greeks and Romans are 
to be set forth asthe most happy portion of the people and the honored instru- 
ments of all the glories of those nations, while the servile wars of the Romans 
will be exalted above Marathon and Thermopyle. In Morality, Paley, and 
Butler, and Chalmers, are to be set aside, and the treatise of some Southern 
doctor, defending the rightfulness of Slavery, to be substituted. In henry 
—but we know not what yet will be in Theology. We suppose, however, the 
Bible will be made the corner-stone of the great edifice. But we forbear. 

As already intimated, we have in the Monthly before us, the first dawn of 
this literature, and as such, we will make a few extracts, to show the spirit 
which now animates it, and the hopes of greatness which it holds out. 

“ But as we have deliberately decided to preserve the Union, till further ag- 
gressions are made upon us, let us ‘in prepare for war,’ and remember- 
ing the advice of a statesman, that it is ‘the duty of a nation to seek power, 
look around us, to ascertain what elements of strength may be at our disposal. 
Prominent among these stand Tur Neoro, rae Rar, anp tHe Press. The first 
giving us an annually reproduced source of wealth, the second, the means of 
transporting it to seaports in the most expeditious manner, and of binding the 
great West to us by the bonds of a common interest, and the third enabling us 
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to enlighten the world as to the real character of our institutions ; and aay 
to disarm those who, in ignorance of the ne nature, under the guidance of a 
mistaken philanthropy, or prompted by a jealous foreign policy, would strike 
a fatal blow at the es ofthe whole Union.” * * * # 

“What is the South e ‘South’ is a ‘peculiar people,’ destined to ex- 
ercise an important influence on the civilization of future times. It is a people 
who have within itself all that is necessary to rank ‘ above all the nations that 
He hath made in praise, and in name and in honor,’ but whom blindness, folly 
or weakness, may deliver over to a fate similar to that of those of whom it 
was said, ‘they are a nation void of counsel, neither is there any understanding 
SS: i le;’ for wh 1 ed the ad 

“We are a ‘peculiar people;’ for what e ever enjoyed the advantages 
that we enjoy Did Israel? No! for we Lea God, his w, his Prophets ; 
God made manifest that He might fulfill the Law and the Prophets in the 
New Testament. Our land not only flows with milk and honey, but is it 
separated by a wide ocean from the blood-rusted institutions of the Old World, 
and our soil producing, some ten, some twenty, some an hundred fold, is culti- 
vated by a hardy and docile race of slaves, whose highest state of physical and 
moral improvement experience shows to be in a situation to which the Creator 
consigned them in mercy, from the beginning.” * ° Xe * 

“On the subject of the ultimate destination of the negro there are two opin- 
ions—the one expressed in the text, and that which maintains the perpetual 
servitude of the race. The last is the Bible doctrine, and is ~~ rted by the 
fact, that a very large portion of the Southern Country, especially the ‘ rotten 
limestone’ region, though thoroughly drained, is fatal to the white. The ques- 
tion is of no practicable importance at present, as the doctrine of the South is, 
that of all states that of servitude is the only one in which the negro can flourish 
in contact with the white.” 

This is a specimen of the Ethics and Theology of the new literature. 

We give a specimen in another Department. This literature 1s to have its 
“Punch.” 

“Divan returning home from work at three o’clock, with her hee, a load of 


wood, and a huge potatoe, meets a newly landed English woman, and addresses 
her thus: 


Dinah. Poor white ’ooman, you sick? 

Emigrant. Poor indeed! and sick and hungry. 

D. You run way from yer massa? 

£. LThaven’t a master! I'm free! 

D, Free! wha’ da use of free, if you work all day, and den don’t git no 
bittle? I sorry for you, poor buckra, for true—pity you ain’t got no massa! 
Tain’t hab no money for gie you—but I got ge | o’ p’tato—here one!” 

We find the following note: ‘The wood cut will be supplied to our subseri- 
bers in our next, as we cannot procure it in time for this number.” Whether, 
like too many other works of art, the world has lost this wood-cut, we know not, 
as we have never seen but the first number of the “ Negro, the Rail, and the 
Press.” We give a specimen of the lyrics of this new literature. 


“What! set her free! that good old soul 

Who nursed you at her breast? 

Turn her upon the world to die, 
With care and toil oppressed? 

What has she done, that in her age, 
You, whom she loved so well, 

Should drive her from your plent’ous board, 
In poverty to dwell? . 


“What! set him free! that laughing youth, 
Fat, cheerful playmate erst ! 
What has he done, that he should be 
Felon and sot accurst! 
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why. every limb that holds a nest, 
ch creek where crabs ye caught, 
Each nook where ye ry bi: 


irdtraps set, 
With sadness would be fraught. 


“ What! set him free! that brawny man, 

Who tills for you the soil! 

Whose ample food were wages high 
For you white sons of toil ! 

What has he done, that you should say, 
‘Begone! dull, shiftless man! 

I cannot keep you—find your food 
Wherever now you can?’ 


“Oh no! oh no! our fates are one, 

We've grown too close together, 

We've shared alike the storm so long, 
We'll share the fairer weather! 

What! set me free! first draw the sword 
That flash’d on Eutaw’s field, 

And Cuffee, true, will cast the lead, 
Whilst you the rifle yield !” 


We have nothing farther to to say, except to recommend that the first verse 
be printed on vellum, and dedicated to the Hon. Senator Badger, of North Car 
olina. 


Select Speeches of Kossuth. Condensed and abridged, with Kossuth’s express 
sanction. 7 Francis W. Newman. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co., 252 
Broadway. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., 1854. 


This is a wonderful volume. It contains the thoughts and feelings, the sor- 
rows, fears, and hopes, of a most wonderful man. It is a monument to the most 
eloquent man of the age, and to one, at least, of the greatest statesmen of the 
age. Had Kossuth been successful, he would have been hailed everywhere as 
the Washington of Hungary. His defeat, under the circumstances, can detract 
nothing from his real worth. We would commend this book for its eloquence, 
for the important principles it propounds, and for the instruction it contains on 
the present state of European nations. 


The Undying One, Sorrows of Rosalie, and other Poems. By the Hon. Mrs 
orton. New York: C. 8, Francis & Co., 252 Broadway. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co., 1854. pp. 383. 


About one-half of this volume fs taken up with the “Undying One” and the 
“Sorrows of Rosalie ;” miscellaneous poems occupying the remainder. We do 
not think it necessary, in these notices, to dilate upon the characteristics of 
well-known writers, whenever new editions of their works are published. 
Our readers are all acquainted with the poetry of the Hon. Mrs. Norton ; and 
all we need say is, that this is a good edition, which one may safely put in his 
library, if he has not one already. 


hts and Things at Home and Abroad. By Exmv Borarrr, Author of 
“Sparks from the Anvil,” &c. With a Memoir. By Mary Howrrr. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. New York: J. C. Derby, 1854. 


Mr. Burritt is well known at home and abroad as an active philanthropist, 
engaged in many of the most important reforms of the day. Most of the 
writings in this volume relate to these reforms. We have been much interest- 
ed in such of them as we have had time to examine; and we do not 
doubt but that every reader will find much that he will be glad to have read. 
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A Course of English Reading, adapted to taste and capacity. By the Rev. 
JAMES Poceoks, B. A. Trinity College, Oxford. Edited, with Alterations, 
Emendations, and Additions. By J. A. Spencer, D. D., Author of “ Histo 
of Reformation in England;” Editor of “New Testament in Greek, wit 
Notes on the Historical Books,” &c., &e. New York: CU. 8. Francis & Co., 
252 Broadway. New Haven: T, H. Pease. 


Mr. Pycroft’s book was first republished in this country by Wiley & Putnam 
in 1845, under the editorial supervision of J. G. Coggswell. The deficiency, 
with respect to American history was well supplied by a valuable appendix, 
furnished by Mr. Coggswell. We gave a favorable opinion of the book, we 
believe, at the time of the first reprint; but subsequent examination has led us 
to entertain a somewhat lower opinion of it. Still there is a large number of 
persons who are always laying out plans of reading, especially those who have 
already made a great many, without having at any time completed one; and 
such & book will have a certain degree of popularity. 

With respect to the present reprint, we observe that the editor has dedica- 
ted it to Dr. John W. Francis, LL. D. We do not think the dedication even of 
the original would have been particulurly honorable to Dr. Francis, and what 
the present editor has done to the present edition, to make it any more so, we 
do not see. We notice, also, that the editor has omitted everything which 
pertained to reading for scholarships and honors in the English universities— 
the only portion of the original which would be of any interest ‘to quite a 
number of his readers. Mr. Spencer has devoted four pages to American his- 
tory, instead of the fourteen pages in the first reprint. We cannot trace all 
the changes ; some are sufficiently amusing. For instance, under the head of 
Travels, we find recommended “The East. By Rev. Dr. Spencer. A compen- 
dious and good Narrative of Travel in Egypt and the Holy Land.” As this 
work is not mentioned in the title page of this reprint, among the works 
written by the editor, we thought at first that the editor of the reprint and 
the writer of the “East” were different persons. We think, however, they 
are the same. Mr. Pycroft is not particularly discriminating; but we are 
sure he could not have spoken of the “East” as “a good narrative of travel.” 
(New Englander, May, 1850.) But we omit farther criticism. 


Voices of the Dead. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D. D., Minister of the Scottish 
National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden; Author of “Voices of the 
Night,” “ Voices of the Day,” é&ec., &e. Boston: Published by John P. Jew- 
ett & Company. Cleveland, Ohio: Jewett, Proctor, & Worthington, 1854! 


Lectures on Romanism, being Illustrations and Refutations of the Errors of 
Romanism and Tractarianism. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D. D., Minister of 
the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, &c. Boston: John P. Jewett 
& Co., 1854. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


In our last number we noticed four of the volumes of this able and prolific 
writer. Here aretwo more. We like them better than their predecessors. 

The first,“ Voices from the Dead,” is not very accurately described by its 
title. It is chiefly a series of lectures on the ancient saints enumerated in the 
eleventh chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews. It is free from the Millenarian 
peculiarities of the author, (which, in reading, we have regarded as a pleasant 
deliverance ;) and it abounds in practical religious thought, earnestly and felici- 
tously expressed. It is worthy of decided commendation. 

The second of these volumes, “‘ Lectures on Romamism,” is an able discussion, 
adapted especially to the “times and seasons” in England. It demolishes the 
arrogant claims and exposes the pernicious errors of Romanism, and it shows 
conclusively that Tractarianism is “‘ Romanism in the bud.” We commend it to 

1 who desire to see these subjects presented in a spirited and attractive style, 
and with cogent and convincing argument. 
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Africa and the American . By Commander Anprew H. Footx, U. 8. Navy; 
Lieut. Commanding U. 8. Brig Perry on the Coast of Africa, A. D. 1850— 
1851. New York: Appleton & Co. 1854. 


This work calls for a more complete and extended notice than the present, 
not only because of its great merits as an interesting and valuable k of 
travels, but because of the s tive text which it affords from which to treat 
certain important questions of the day. It contains, in a compendious shape, a 
complete account of the Continent of Africa in all relations to the United 
States, physical, commercial, political and religious. The account of the active 
cruise in which Commander Foote was engaged for two years, is full and cir- 
cumstantial,—too much so, perhaps, for one who reads merely for amusement, 
but very satisfactory to one who wishes to get complete and reliable informa- 
tion on the important question touching the value of our African squadron. 
The book has been ly ished in an evil hour for those who are designing, 
whether by a cowardly connivance, or by open and direct sanction, to revive 
the African slave trade ; but most opportunely for the cause of justice and 
philanthropy, and (we intend no irony) national honor and faith. 

We agree with most criticisms upon the book, which we have seen, in com- 
mending its literary execution. Commander Foote’s style has a sailor-like sim- 
plicity, but is wanting neither in elegance nor liveliness, Some of his descrip- 
tions, indeed, are full of humor an uiet satire. Mechanically, the volume 
has been produced by the Appletons in the very highest style of American 
book-making. 


We have received from the | peg through T. H. Pease, Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,” but too late to be definitely noticed. If 


however the first volume is a fair sample of the work, the friends of Mrs. Stowe 
and Uncle Tom have reason to be entirely satisfied with it. As far as we 
have read, it is just what it should be, and some, not altogether unnatural fears 
perhaps, and misgivings, which we had on taking it up, have been entirely dis- 


sipated. 

e have also received through the same, an interesting little volume en- 
titled, “ Pastor's Wedding Gift” by the author of “Spots in our Feasts of Char- 
ity.” Wealso acknowledge the receipt of Prof. E. B. Andrews’ Sermon on 
the death of Judge Cutler; a pamphlet entitled “ A gross literary fraud Expos- 
ed;” A discourse on the Rendition of Anthony Burns, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke ; and a multitude of speeches on the great question of the day. 





